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The  General  Council 


jThe  VI  General  Chapter  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  meeting  in 
1 session  on  the  16th  of  June , 1978,  wishes  to  recognize  this,  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  Soweto  Uprisings  in  South  Africa.  We  therefore  today  instruct  the 
Treasurer  General  of  the  Society  to  dispose  of  what  stocks  we  hold  in  De  Beers 
Mining  of  South  Africa.  We  further  instruct  the  General  Council  of  the  Society 
to  see  that  all  proceeds  accruing  from  this  sale  be  given  to  a group  or  groups  who 
are  struggling  to  win  equal  rights  and  justice  for  the  black  people  of  South  Africa. 
We  hope  that  this  symbol  of  our  solidarity  with  the  struggle  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  South  Africa  will  be  seen  as  an  ongoing  commitment  to  be  with  them 
in  the  cause  of  justice. 

Following  this  special  motion  of  our  VI  General  Chapter  the  Council  and 
Cabinet,  after  much  deliberation,  discussion  and  dialogue  with  organizations  and 
missionaries  intimately  connected  with  South  Africa,  have  proceeded  with  the 
sale  of  the  De  Beers  Mining  stock  ($42,477.00)  and  presented  the  above  amount 
to  the  Council  of  Churches  in  Namibia. 

We  do  so  in  response  to  the  Chapter  motion  quoted  above,  but  also  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  statements  of  the  Pope,  and  Synods  of  Bishops  which  leave  no 
doubt  that  to  proclaim  the  gospel  today  involves  a commitment  to  those  who 
are  still  deprived  of  basic  human  rights  by  unjust  political  and  economic  systems. 
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in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
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Announces. . . 


I.  “The  struggle  for  justice  and  the  participation  in  changing  the  world  appear 
to  us  fully  as  being  a constitutive  dimension  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
which  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  for  the  redemption  of  humanity,  and  its 
liberation  from  every  oppressive  situation.”  Roman  Synod  of  1971. 

II.  As  disciples  of  Christ,  all  of  us  have  a responsibility  to  play  a role  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a social  order  based  on  justice.  For  we  stand  in  the  biblical  tradition 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel  where  to  know  God  is  to  seek  justice  for  the  dis- 
inherited, the  poor,  and  the  oppressed.  (Amos,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah)  #4.  Labour 
Day  Message,  Canadian  Bishops  1976  “From  Words  to  Action.” 

III.  Pope  J oh  n Pau  I 1 1 : ( United  Nations  A ddress,  October,  1 9 79). 

The  fundamental  criterion  “for  comparing  social,  economic  and  political 
systems  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  criterion  of  hegemony  and  imperialism;  it 
must  be  the  humanistic  criterion,  namely  the  measure  in  which  each  system 
is  really  capable  of  reducing,  restraining  and  eliminating  as  far  as  possible 
the  various  forms  of  exploitation  of  man  and  of  ensuring  for  him  through 
work,  not  only  the  just  distribution  of  the  indispensable  material  goods,  but 
also  a participation,  in  keeping  with  his  dignity,  in  the  whole  process  of 
production  and  in  the  social  life  that  grows  up  around  that  process.” 

IV.  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  (General  Secretary  of  South  African  Council  of 
Churches,  October  77,  1979.) 

“I  want  to  declare  categorically  that  I believe  apartheid  to  be  evil  and  im- 
moral and  therefore  unchristian.  No  theologian  I know  would  be  prepared 
to  say  the  apartheid  system  is  consistent  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  If 
Mr.  Le  Grange  (Minister  of  Police  and  Prisons,  South  Africa)  thinks  that 
blacks  do  not  have  their  human  rights  denied  and  that  they  are  not  suppressed 
and  exploited,  and  do  not  have  their  human  dignity  infringed  upon,  then  I 
invite  him  to  be  black  for  just  a day.”* 

Ken  MacAulay,  SFM. 

Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 

Fred  Wakeham,  SFM. 
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Bolivian  mountain  life. 


THE 
POOR 


(An  Extract  from 
the  Conclusions 
of  the  Puebla 
Conference) 


THE  a 
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From  Medellin  to  Puebla 


The  third  Latin  American  Conference 
1 of  Bishops,  with  renewed  hope  in 
the  life-giving  power  of  the  Spirit,  is 
again  going  to  take  up  a position  adopt- 
ed by  the  previous  Conference  at  Medel- 
lin. There,  clearly  and  prophetically 
and  in  a spirit  of  solidarity,  the  poor 
were  acknowledged  the  Church’s  first 
priority.  This  remains  true  of  the  Medel- 
lin Conference  no  matter  how  some 
have  tried  to  interpret  it  differently,  to 
ignore  it,  or  to  treat  it  with  hostility. 

Ten  years  after  that  second  Confer- 
ence of  Latin  American  Bishops,  the 
vast  majority  of  our  brethren  are  still 
living  in  poverty  and  destitution.  In- 
deed, the  situation  has  deteriorated 
with  many  lacking  some  of  the  most 
basic  necessities.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a growing  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a minority  often 
at  the  cost  of  the  impoverishment  of 
many.  Not  only  do  the  poor  lack  ma- 
terial goods  but,  at  the  level  of  human 
dignity,  they  are  not  full  participants 
in  the  social  and  political  life  of  their 
countries.  This  is  especially  true  in 
South  America,  of  the  Indians,  of  the 
peasants,  the  workers,  the  marginalized 
of  the  cities.  It  is  true  above  all  of  the 
women  among  these  groups,  oppressed 
and  marginalized  both  because  of  their 


sex  and  their  social  status. 

We  want  to  reflect  upon  what  the 
Latin  American  Church  has  done  or 
has  failed  to  do  for  the  poor  since  the 
Medellin  Conference.  We  want  to  use 
that  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  identi- 
fying effective  ways  of  carrying  out 
our  present  and  future  evangelization 
of  Latin  America. 

We  know  that  the  commitment  of 
national  hierarchies,  of  many  of  the 
laity,  priests  and  religious  to  the  poor 
has  both  deepened  and  become  more 
firmly  grounded.  This  witness  is  only 
beginning,  but  it  is  nevertheless  real 
and  it  has  prompted  the  Church  in 
Latin  America  to  denounce  the  deeply- 
rooted  injustices  which  stem  from  the 
machinery  of  oppression. 

This  prophetic  denunciation  by  the 
Church  and  the  Church’s  concrete 
commitment  to  the  poor  have  frequent- 
ly brought  upon  it  persecution  and  ill- 
treatment  of  various  kinds.  The  poor 
have  themselves  been  the  first  victims 
of  this  ill-treatment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  poor,  encour- 
aged by  the  Church,  have  begun  to 
organize  themselves  into  a thorough- 
going living  out  of  their  Faith  coupled 
with  a just  demand  for  their  rights. 

This  has  produced  tension  and  con- 
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flict  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Church.  The  Church  has  often  been 
accused  either  of  being  on  the  side  of 
those  who  are  socially,  economically 
or  politically  powerful  or  of  being 
dangerously  led  astray  by  Marxist 
ideology. 

Not  all  of  us  in  the  Church  in  Latin 
America  have  identified  ourselves  suf- 
ficiently with  the  poor.  We  do  not  al- 
ways think  about  them  or  about  our 
solidarity  with  them.  Service  to  the 
poor  demands  in  practice  a constant 
conversion  and  examination  of  motives 
on  the  part  of  all  Christians.  Only  thus 
will  we  be  able  to  identify  ourselves 
daily  more  fully  with  Christ  in  his  pov- 
erty, and  with  the  poor. 


Doctrinal  Reflection 

Jesus  taught  the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 

The  Church’s  evangelical  commit- 
ment, as  the  Pope  has  reminded  us, 
ought  to  be  like  that  of  Christ:  a com- 
mitment to  those  most  in  need  (cf.  Lk 
4:18-21,  and  the  Pope’s  Opening  Ad- 
dress III,  3).  So  the  Church  ought  to 
look  to  Christ  when  reflecting  on  its 
evangelical  task.  The  Son  of  God  dem- 
onstrated to  us  the  full  grandeur  of 
that  commitment  when  He  became 
man.  He  identified  Himself  with  men 
by  becoming  one  of  them,  showing  His 
solidarity  with  them  and  taking  upon 
Himself  the  condition  of  man.  He  did 
this  through  His  birth,  in  His  life  and, 
above  all,  through  His  passion  and 
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death  where  He  attained  the  highest 
expression  of  poverty  (Medellin,  Jus- 
ticia  1,3;  Evangel ii  Nuntiandi  30;  Lu- 
men Gentium  8,  and  cf.  Phil.  2:5-2). 

For  that  reason  alone  even  before 
we  consider  their  moral  or  personal 
situation  the  poor  merit  preferential 
treatment.  Men  have  been  made  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God  (cf.  Gen 
1 :26-28)  so  as  to  become  His  sons.  But 
God’s  image  is  being  clouded  over  and 
even  held  up  to  scorn.  This  is  why  God 
comes  to  their  defence,  and  loves  them 
(Mt  5:45).  This  is  why  the  poor  are 
the  first  to  whom  the  Church’s  mission 
should  be  addressed  (Lk  4:18-21). 
Their  evangelization  is  the  sign  and 
proof  par  excellence  of  the  mission  of 
Jesus  (Lk  7:21-23). 

This  central  feature  of  evangeliza- 
tion was  underlined  by  His  Holiness 
Pope  John  Paul  II:  “I  have  eagerly 
awaited  this  meeting  with  you,  those 
of  you  who  live  in  the  barrio  of  Santa 
Cecilia,  because  I feel  in  myself  a soli- 
darity with  you  and  because,  being 
poor,  you  have  a right  to  my  special 
concern.  And  I will  tell  you  the  reason: 
the  Pope  loves  you  because  you  are 
those  whom  God  especially  loves.  He 
Himself,  when  He  was  founding  His 
family,  the  Church,  was  mindful  of  the 
poor  and  the  needy  so  as  to  redeem 
them.  And  that  is  exactly  why  He  sent 
His  Son,  who  was  born  poor  and  lived 
among  the  poor  so  as  to  make  them 
rich  in  their  poverty.”  (2  Cor  8:9.  Ad- 
dress delivered  on  30  January  1979). 

And  from  Mary  also  who,  in  her 
hymn,  the  Magnificat  (Lk  1 :45-55), 
proclaims  that  God’s  salvation  has  to 
do  with  justice  towards  the  poor, 

The  marginalized  of  South  America. 

(Vi want  Univers) 


The  Church ’s  first  priority. 


(Vivant  Univers) 


“Stems  the  true  commitment  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  to  our  brethren  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  poorest  and 
most  in  need,  and  a commitment  to  the 
transformation  which  society  needs” 
(Address  of  the  Pope  in  Zapopan). 

Serving  our  brother  in  his  poverty. 

When  we  draw  near  to  the  poor  in 
friendship  and  in  service,  we  are  doing 
what  Christ  did  for  us  when  He  became 
poor  as  we  are  (cf.  the  Pope’s  address 
in  Mexico).  This  is  why  serving  the 
poor  is  an  especially  privileged  way  — 
though  it  is  not  the  only  way  — of  fol- 
lowing and  serving  Christ.  The  best  ser- 
vice we  can  perform  for  our  brother  is 
the  evangelization  which  sets  him  free 
from  injustice,  which  enhances  every 
aspect  of  his  life,  and  which  makes 
him  capable  of  fulfilling  himself  as  a 
child  of  God. 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  service  to  our  brother  follows  the 
path  set  out  for  us  by  the  Second  Vat- 
ican Council:  “The  demands  of  justice 
should  first  be  satisfied,  lest  the  giving 
of  what  is  due  in  justice  be  represented 
as  the  offering  of  a charitable  gift.  Not 
only  the  effects  but  also  the  causes  of 
various  ills  must  be  removed.  Help 
should  be  given  in  such  a way  that  the 
recipients  may  gradually  be  freed  from 
dependence  on  others  and  become  self- 
sufficient.” 

(Apostolicam  Actuositatem  8). 

The  commitment  of  the  Church  to 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed  and  the 
growth  of  grass-roots  communities 
have  helped  to  reveal  the  power  of 
evangelization  among  the  poor.  To  the 
extent  that  they  constantly  question 
and  are  called  to  conversion,  many  of 
them  live  out  the  evangelical  virtues  of 


■i  i-* 


Cardinal  Paul  Arns  (Sao  Paulo) 
visiting  Christian  community  in 
Urucurituba,  Amazon. 


solidarity,  service,  simplicity  and  read- 
iness to  welcome  the  gift  of  God. 

Christian  poverty 

In  Christianity  the  word  ‘poverty’ 
does  not  only  mean  that  privation  and 
marginalization  from  which  we  ought 
to  liberate  ourselves.  It  also  means  a 
model  of  life  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  among  those  who 
were  “the  poor  of  Yahweh”  (cf.  Zeph 
2:3;  3:12-20;  Isaiah  49:13;  66,  2:  Ps 
74:19;  149:4).  It  is  a model  which  was 
followed  by  Jesus  and  was  proclaimed 
by  Him:  “Happy  are  the  poor”  (cf.  Mt. 
5:3;  Lk  6:20).  St.  Paul  applied  this 
teaching  when  he  said  that  Christians 
ought  to  use  the  good  things  of  this 
world  - whose  structures  are  ephem- 
eral — without  making  them  ends  in 


themselves,  for  they  are  only  means  to 
the  Kingdom  (1  Cor  7:29-31). 

The  Gospel  demands  that  this  model 
of  a poor  life  be  followed  by  all  who 
believe  in  Christ  and  this  is  why  we 
can  speak  of  “evangelical  poverty”  (cf. 
Mt.  6:19-34).  Religious  live  out  a radi- 
cal form  of  that  poverty  which  is  re- 
quired of  all  Christians,  because  of  their 
commitment,  by  their  vows,  to  the 
evangelical  councils. 

Evangelical  poverty  combines  an 
attitude  of  openness,  of  trusting  in 
God,  with  a simple,  sober  and  frugal  life 
which  puts  aside  all  temptation  to 
covetousness  and  pride  (1  Tim  6:3-10). 

Evangelical  poverty  is  also  put  into 
practice,  as  St.  Paul  says,  through  the 
sharing  of  all  spiritual  and  material 
goods.  This  cannot  be  imposed,  but 
must  spring  from  love,  so  that  the 
abundance  of  some  will  compensate 
for  the  needs  of  others  (2  Cor  8:1-1  5). 

The  Church  is  overjoyed  to  see  in 
many  of  its  children  a living  expression 
of  this  Christian  poverty. 

In  today’s  world  this  poverty  is  a 
challenge  to  materialism  and  opens  the 
way  to  solutions  different  from  those 
of  the  consumer  society. 

Pastoral  Approaches 
The  Objective 

Putting  the  poor  first  among  our 
priorities  means  proclaiming  to  them 
Christ  our  Saviour,  who  will  illuminate 
their  worth  as  human  beings,  who  will 
lead  them  through  evangelical  poverty 
into  freedom  from  all  their  needs  into 
communion  with  the  Father  and  with 
their  brethren. 

This  priority,  which  is  inescapable 
given  the  scandalous  situation  in  Latin 
America,  ought  to  bring  about  a hu- 
man, dignified  and  brotherly  commu- 
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nity  and  the  construction  of  a free  and 
just  society. 

The  changes  necessary  in  the  unjust 
social,  political  and  economic  struc- 
tures will  neither  be  authentic  nor  com- 
plete unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  way  we  think  about  the 
ideal  of  a dignified  and  happy  human 
life.  This  in  its  turn  prepares  people 
for  conversion  (Medellin,  Justicia  1:3; 
Evangelii  Nuntiandi  30). 

The  Gospel  requirement  of  poverty, 
as  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  as  a re- 
jection of  the  situation  in  which  the 
majority  of  people  on  this  continent 
lives,  frees  the  poor  from  being  too 
individualistic  and  from  being  attracted 
to,  and  seduced  by,  the  false  ideals  of 
a consumer  society.  In  the  same  way 
the  example  of  a poor  Church  in  itself 
can  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  rich  whose 
hearts  are  given  to  their  wealth,  con- 
verting them  and  freeing  them  from 
their  slavery  and  their  selfishness. 

Ways  and  means 

Conversion  of  the  Church.  In  order 
to  live  out  and  to  bear  witness  to  Chris- 
tian poverty,  the  entire  Church  ought 
to  review  its  structures  and  the  life  style 
of  each  of  its  members,  above  all  of 
those  who  engage  actively  in  its  pastoral 
activity,  with  a view  to  their  conver- 
sion. Once  converted,  they  will  be  able 
to  preach  effectively  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor. 

This  conversion  carries  with  it  the 
need  for  a frugal  way  of  life  and  of 
total  trust  in  the  Lord.  In  this  way  the 
Church  will  present  an  image  that  is 
authentically  poor,  open  to  God  and 
our  brothers,  always  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  have  a real  capacity  for  shar- 
ing with  one  another  and  have  under- 
stood the  value  of  doing  so. 


Concrete  actions 

This  Conference  of  Latin  American 
Bishops,  reaffirming  its  commitment 
to  the  poor,  condemns  as  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  the  extremes 
of  poverty  found  in  our  continent. 

We  are  compelled  to  denounce  the 
system  which  generates  this  poverty. 

We  unite  with  other  Churches  and 
with  all  men  of  good  will  to  eradicate 
that  poverty  and  to  create  a world  of 
greater  justice  and  brotherhood. 

We  fully  support  the  aspirations  of 
those  workers  and  peasants  who  “want 
to  be  treated  like  free,  responsible 
human  beings,  called  to  participate  in 
those  decisions  which  concern  their 
life  and  their  future”  (The  Pope  in 
Monterrey  and  Oaxaca). 

We  defend  their  fundamental  right 
“freely  to  set  up  organizations  to  de- 
fend and  promote  their  interests,  and 
to  contribute  responsibly  to  the  com- 
mon good”  (The  Pope  in  Monterrey). 

The  value  of  indigenous  cultures  is 
beyond  dispute:  they  are  the  wealth  of 
the  people.  The  Church  promotes 
them  and  regards  them  with  sympathy 
and  respect,  knowing  “how  important 
culture  is  as  a vehicle  to  transmit  the 
faith,  so  that  men  go  forward  in  the 
knowledge  of  God.  In  this  there  can  be 
no  distinction  of  race  or  culture.”  (The 
Pope  in  Oaxaca). 

With  its  preferential  — but  by  no 
means  exclusive  — love  for  the  poor 
the  Church  at  Medellin  (as  the  Holy 
Father  said)  was  a fervent  appeal  full 
of  hope  for  goals  which  are  both  more 
Christian  and  more  human.  The  third 
Episcopal  Conference  at  Puebla  wants 
to  keep  that  message  alive  and  to  open 
up  new  horizons  for  that  hope.* 
(Published  by  C.I.I.R.  and 

C.A.F.O.D.  London,  England) 
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GUflcematH's  pain.- 

Constant 

Violence 

by  June  Carolyn  Erlick 


Reprinted  by  permission  of 
National  Catholic  Reporter, 

P.O.  Box  281,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 

C uatemala  City,  Guatemala  — No 
V"Jcars  cross  the  path  of  Mary  knoll 
Father  Jim  “Santiago”  LaCoste’s  truck 
along  the  mountainous  dirt  road.  In- 
stead, Indian  women  in  colorful  em- 
broidered blouses  wind  their  way  to 
the  Thursday  market  an  hour’s  walk 
below.  On  their  heads  and  backs,  they 
carry  logs  and  chickens  and  jugs. 

It  is  a colorful,  friendly  and  peace- 
ful scene  that  brings  more  than  two 
million  tourists  yearly  to  Guatemala. 
Behind  that  scene  is  violence. 

More  than  1,300  persons  died  vio- 
lent deaths  last  year:  labor  and  peasant 
leaders,  student  and  political  activists, 
and  common  criminals.  Every  day, 
two  or  three  bodies  show  up,  some  tor- 
tured, some  burned  with  gasoline, 
others  mutilated  to  prohibit  identifica- 
tion. 

“ Violence  of  everyday  life.  ” 

Vivant  Univers 
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The  church  has  not  been  untouched. 
Father  Hermogenes  Eugenio  Lopez 
Coarchita,  parish  priest  in  San  Jose 
Penula,  was  blown  away  by  shotgun 
blasts  last  year  on  a country  road  after 
administering  the  last  rites  to  a poor 
peasant.  His  sin  apparently  was  to  have 
defended  peasants. 

Another  priest,  Father  William 
Woods,  from  the  United  States,  died 
mysteriously  in  an  airplane  crash. 
Woods  had  been  working  with  peasants 
for  their  land  rights,  and  many  church 
sources  believe  the  military  were  be- 
hind his  death. 

Military  authorities  massacred  more 
than  100  Indians  who  had  gone  to  the 
town  of  Panzos  to  talk  to  the  mayor 
about  their  land  rights.  The  bodies 
were  found  shoveled  into  a common 
grave. 

But  the  most  serious  violence  in 
Guatemala  is  not  blood-drenched;  it  is 
the  violence  of  everyday  life,  “institu- 
tionalized violence.” 

In  Guatemala,  1.8  per  cent  of  the 
population  owns  66.3  per  cent  of  the 


land.  More  than  a quarter  of  the  peas- 
ant population  is  landless.  Two-thirds 
of  the  rural  population  makes  less  than 
U.S.  $20  monthly.  In  industry  51.7 
per  cent  make  less  than  $60  monthly. 

— Behind  these  cold  statistics  is  the 
violence  of  hunger: 

— A worker  uses  up  one-third  of  his 
or  her  daily  pay  for  a liter  — slightly 
more  than  a quart  — of  milk. 

— International  organizations  have 
branded  Guatemala’s  infant  mortality 
among  the  highest  in  the  world:  85.9 
per  cent. 

The  situation  will  get  worse  before 
it  gets  better: 

— While  the  government  has  offered 
free  elections  with  a possible  return  to 
civil  government  in  1982,  signs  are  that 
repression  is  simultaneously  stepping 
up. 

— “If  you  defend  what  North  Ameri- 
cans so  strongly  believe  in,  if  you  de- 
fend human  dignity  and  the  right  to  a 
better  life,  one  has  to  hide,”  said  Felipe 
Teller,  a Belgian  who  works  with  the 
Catholic  Capacitation  Institute  in 
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Quetzaltenango.  “Being  concerned 
about  human  rights  is  branded  as  com- 
munism.” 

— Since  the  1976  earthquake,  popular 
movements  have  gained  force. 

With  popular  liberation  in  nearby 
Nicaragua,  the  Guatemalan  government 
is  fearful. 

— The  Guatemalan  government  — 
which  has  denied  all  responsibility  for 
paramilitary  violence  by  groups  known 
by  such  flamboyant  names  as  “An  Eye 
for  an  eye”  — has  been  waging  an  ex- 
tensive media  campaign  against  the 
dangers  of  communism. 

— Increased  repression  has  come  with 
opening  extensive  lands  in  the  north, 
land  intended  for  Indian  and  mixed 
race  colonizers. 

The  lands  wound  up  in  the  hands  of 
high-level  military  authorities,  who 
managed  to  dredge  up  land  titles.  Peas- 
ants who  had  begun  to  work  the  land 
were  run  off  or  killed.  Interest  in  this 
northern  part  of  Guatemala,  bordering 
on  Mexico,  is  particularly  high,  not 
only  for  the  farm  value,  but  also  be- 


cause of  indications  of  yet  untapped 
petroleum  and  mineral  deposits. 

Land  distribution  is  Guatemala’s 
number  one  problem.  Indian  peasants 
who  work  small  terrains  of  land,  known 
as  minifundios,  in  the  country’s  moun- 
tainous altiplano,  must  travel  down  to 
the  hot  coast  on  a seasonal  basis  to 
make  money  for  their  subsistence. 

Many  Catholic  and  peasant  groups 
are  working  to  increase  productivity  of 
the  corn  and  wheat  raising  lands  in  the 
altiplano  so  Indians  will  not  have  to 
become  migrant  workers  on  coastal 
estates  where  they  are  paid  50  cents  a 
day.  This  is  in  a country  that  exports 
U.S.  $150  in  farm  products  per  person 
yearly,  though  the  poorest  half  of  the 
population  earns  only  $83  yearly. 

Despite  what  Ricardo  Bendana,  sec- 
retary general  of  Guatemala’s  Confer- 
ence of  Religious  (CONFREGUA),  calls 
“a  terrified  people,”  signs  are  that  the 
Guatemalan  people  — and  the  Guate- 
malan church  — are  beginning  to  resist 
the  prevalent  situation  of  social  injus- 
tice. 
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Unlike  the  neighboring  churches  of 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  Guatemala’s 
hierarchy  has  been  characterized  by 
arch-conservatism.  Cardinal  Mario 
Casariego  refused  to  comment  even 
after  the  Panzos  massacre.  The  Guate- 
mala Cathedral,  damaged  during  the 
1976  earthquake,  is  being  reconstruct- 
ed with  government  money. 

When  a group  of  Maryknollers  were 
deported  from  Guatemala  in  the  late 
1960s  because  of  alleged  guerrilla  in- 
volvement, the  Church  turned  land 
they  had  purchased  for  peasant  coop- 
eratives over  to  the  government.  The 
Cardinal  has  consistently  said  the 
Church  should  not  be  involved  in  pol- 
itics. 

“But  he  defines  the  defense  of  hu- 
man rights  as  politics;  the  defense  of 
innocents  is  politics;  to  organize  a co- 
operative or  a school  is  politics,’’  com- 
mented Bendana. 

Despite  that,  cooperatives  are  being 
organized;  schools  are  being  built;  an 
active  Justice  and  Peace  Committee 
was  founded  last  year;  a Christian 
magazine,  Dialogo,  which  advocated 
human  rights  and  justice,  is  widely  dis- 
tributed despite  threats  against  its 
editor. 

For  nine  years,  the  bishops  of  Gua- 
temala maintained  absolute  silence 
about  the  situation  of  social  justice  in 
the  country.  But  in  August  1976,  they 
issued  a pastoral  letter,  “Unidosen  La 
Esperanza”  (United  in  Hope),  signed 
by  all  the  country’s  bishops  except 
Casariego.  The  letter  talked  — for  the 
first  time  — about  the  situation  of  so- 
cial injustice  in  the  country. 

I n February  1 978,  the  bishops  issued 
another  pastoral  letter,  “Faith  and  Pol- 
itics in  the  Christian  Experience,”  a 
complementary  letter  to  the  1976  one. 


But,  this  time,  the  cardinal  had  the  let- 
ter leaked  to  the  press  in  a distorted 
fashion  before  the  bishops  could  pub- 
lish it.  Seven  bishops  presented  their 
resignations  to  the  Pope,  but  because 
of  Rome’s  vacations  and  later  Pope 
John  Paul  I’s  death,  the  resignations 
apparently  fell  by  the  wayside. 

However,  one  bishop,  Luis  Manresa, 
recently  did  carry  out  his  resignation, 
under  unclear  circumstances.  Manresa, 
the  Bishop  of  Quetzaltenango,  had  en- 
couraged social  projects  in  his  area. 
The  diocese  is  still  waiting  for  Rome 
to  assign  a replacement. 

Fear  is  characteristic  among  the 
clergy  of  Guatemala,  especially  be- 
cause the  majority  are  foreigners  sub- 
ject to  deportation.  Of  the  1,700  reli- 
gious, approximately  1,350  are  for- 
eigners. 

The  people  are  afraid  too.  But 
church  groups  are  continuing  to 
emerge. 

As  the  Justice  and  Peace  Commit- 
tee of  Guatemala  has  proclaimed: 
“When  the  church  or  the  Christians 
put  ourselves  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
demand  that  human  rights  be  respect- 
ed, they  are  bound  to  persecute  us,  to 
threaten  us,  to  blacken  our  names,  to 
deport  us.  . .” 

An  anonymous  rightist  pamphlet, 
Freedom  or  Communism , denounces 

Christian  groups  as  communist. 

But  the  men  and  women  who  walk 
the  muddy  miles  with  heavy  logs  strain- 
ing their  backs,  who  watch  their  chil- 
dren die  slowly  with  their  empty, 
bloated  stomachs,  who  make  their  way 
to  the  coastal  lands  to  work  someone 
else’s  land  for  less  than  a pittance, 
those  men  and  women  are  interested 
in  a different  type  of  freedom  than 
Guatemala  currently  offers.* 
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The  Country 

There  are  319,000  square  miles  of 
the  country  which  was  called  South 
West  Africa  until  recently.  Now  the 
United  Nations  has  recognized  the 
African  name  Namibia , and  all  UN 
countries  except  South  Africa  use  this 
name.  But  the  South  African  authori- 
ties impose  a fine  of  one  cow  on  any- 
one heard  to  use  it  in  Namibia. 

Namibia’s  soil  is  poor.  The  Namib 
desert  stretches  along  the  west  coast, 


and  the  Kalahari  desert  is  on  the  east 
side.  Farming,  fishing  and  mining  are 
the  chief  industries.  Diamonds  have 
been  mined  for  fifty  years.  Uranium  is 
a recent  discovery.  The  mines  are 
owned  by  outside  interests,  and  Nami- 
bian nationals  object  to  the  ‘rape’  of 
their  land.  In  1974  the  United  Nations 
prohibited  mining,  refining  and  export 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  territory 
without  prior  authorization  of  the  UN 
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Council  for  Namibia. 

By  arrangements  with  the  Portu- 
guese, when  they  controlled  Angola, 
the  South  African  Government  is  build- 
ing a hydro-electric  plant  on  theCunene 
River  — the  barrier  between  Angola 
and  Namibia.  Some  of  the  plant  is  in 
Namibia,  but  the  dams  are  in  Angola. 
This  scheme  would  supply  cheap  power 
to  the  mines  (see  map)  — it  would  also 
help  to  irrigate  the  dry  land  of  the 
Ovambo  tribe.  This  is  why  South  Afri- 
can troops  are  protecting  the  Cunene 
River  Scheme  and  ‘invaded  Angola’  to 
do  so. 

The  People 

There  are  about  875,000  people  in 
Namibia:  Black  760,000;  White  90,000 
Coloured  28,000  (mixed  race);  these 


figures  are  all  approximate. 

The  biggest  tribe  is  the  Ovambo  in 
the  north  with  some  290,000  members. 
Other  important  tribes  are  Herero, 
Nama,  and  Damara.  They  have  differ- 
ent tribal  traditions  and  South  Africa 
claims  a case  can  be  made  for  treating 
them  as  separate  nations.  But  none  of 
these  separate  nations  would  be  viable 
in  the  modern  world.  Opposition  to 
South  African  sovereignty  and  policies 
has  bound  many  together  and  made 
them  conscious  of  being  Namibians 
first. 

Early  History 

The  country  became  a German  col- 
ony in  1884.  In  the  years  1904-7  some 
tribes  e.g.  Herero,  Nama  and  Damara 
revolted  against  harsh  German  rule, 
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were  suppressed  and  literally  decimat- 
ed. In  1920  South  West  Africa  became 
a mandated  territory  under  the  League 
of  Nations  Charter,  to  be  administered 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  which  had  to  submit 
yearly  reports  to  the  League.  ‘The  well- 
being and  development  of  such  people 
form  a sacred  trust  of  civilization.  ’ I n 
1 945  most  mandated  territories  became 
Trust  Territories  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  S.W.  Africa  remained  as  a mandat- 
ed territory,  as  S.  Africa  refused  to 
hand  it  over.  In  the  following  30  years 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  passed 
over  75  resolutions  condemning  South 
Africa’s  way  of  governing  the  territory. 
In  1966  it  ruled  that  South  Africa’s 
presence  in  Namibia  was  illegal  and 
that  it  had  no  right  to  administer  the 
country.  In  1971  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  gave  an  advisory  opin- 
ion that  South  Africa  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  withdraw  its  presence  from  the 
Territory.  Voting  was  1 3 to  2. 

Recent  History 

In  1969  other  African  nations  be- 
gan to  speak  their  minds:  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity  in  its  Lusaka 
Manifesto  called  on  the  UN  to  use  its 
strength  to  enforce  the  decision  that 
South  Africa  must  withdraw  from 


Namibia.  In  1971  the  Namibians 
themselves  began  to  take  industrial 
action.  Nearly  all  the  contract  labour 
force  went  on  strike  for  better  condi- 
tions. Promises  of  better  conditions 
were  made,  the  work  force  returned: 
but  so  far  there  is  not  much  improve- 
ment. These  strikes  began  a period  of 
unrest,  increasing  opposition  from 
Africans  and  increasing  arrests,  exiles, 
floggings.  A number  of  churchmen,  led 
by  the  Lutheran  Bishop,  have  accused 
the  Government  and  chiefs,  who  are 
paid  by  government,  of  torture.  In 
1972  a National  Convention  was 
formed,  joining  in  a loose  federation 
five  nationalist  movements.  In  1974 
the  South  African  Government  set  up 
a Constitutional  Conference  to  plan 
for  independence  for  the  separate 
tribes  of  Namibia:  the  delegates  did 
not  include  any  nationalist  leaders. 
The  Conference  is  indecisive. 


The  London  Missionary  Society 
started  a mission  station  in  1805.  Lu- 
therans began  work  in  1850.  Anglicans 
began  work  in  1 898  and  the  diocese  of 
Damaraland  (coterminous  with  Nami- 
bia) was  founded  in  1924.  Like  the 
Lutherans,  Anglicans  have  concentrat- 
ed work  on  Ovamboland,  where  popu- 


The  Christian  Church 


lation  is  dense  and  need  great.  Angli- 
cans have  27  priests  in  the  country  of 
whom  four  are  white.  Roman  Catholics 
have  90,000  adherents,  Lutherans 
300,000  and  Anglicans  50,000.  The  last 
two  churches  co-operate  closely,  and 
are  the  main  supporters  of  the  Chris- 
tian Centre  at  Windhoek.  The  Luther- 
ans get  strong  support  financially  and 
in  their  fight  for  justice,  from  the  Lu- 
theran World  Federation.  Anglican 
work  has  been  strongest  in  Ovambo- 
land,  where  they  have  had  a hospital, 
clinics  and  schools.  The  hospital  was 
closed  by  the  Government  in  1974; 
the  clinics  remain  open.  75  per  cent  of 
all  mission  hospital  beds  in  Namibia 
are  in  Ovamboland.  The  school,  St. 
Mary’s  Odibo,  is  the  only  school  in  the 
territory  doing  a secondary  course 
with  English  as  the  medium.  Only  38 
per  cent  of  African  children  attend 
school:  only  some  0.2  per  cent  go  be- 
yond secondary  education.  20  per  cent 
of  Ovambo  men  are  away  at  the  mines 
at  any  one  time,  and  so  the  church  has 
a considerable  urban  job  to  do.  Bishop 
Mize  was  expelled  by  the  Government 
in  1967  — no  charge.  Bishop  Winter  in 
1972  — no  charge:  Anglican  Bishop 
Wood  was  expelled  in  1975  after  being 
successful  in  getting  the  Court  to  pro- 
hibit flogging  of  prisoners.  Some  Angli- 


can missionaries  have  left  owing  to  the 
strain,  and  others  have  been  expelled. 

Anglican  Bishop  Winter  has  been  a 
Bishop-in-exile  since  1972.  White  and 
‘coloured’  Anglicans  tried  to  get  him 
replaced  last  year  — ‘We  must  concern 
ourselves  with  spiritual  things  only.  ’ 
The  Africans,  who  formed  a majority 
in  Synod,  were  solidly  behind  Bishop 
Winter  — ‘One  cannot  separate  the 
Church  from  everyday  issues  of  life.  ’ 
The  motion  for  his  replacement  was 
defeated.  Ultimate  responsibility  for 
providing  episcopal  care  of  the  Diocese 
rests  with  the  Provincial  Synod. 

More  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Africa  the  churches  in  Namibia  have 
led  the  battle  for  human  rights.  Many 
Church  leaders,  although  their  witness 
was  non-violertt,  are  in  prison  or  have 
been  in  prison.  The  Christians  are  very 
poor  and  without  effective  leadership. 

History  of  struggle 

The  history  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence in  Namibia  has  been  long 
and  arduous.  Those  who  fight  for  its 
freedom  and  independence  from  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  are  character- 
ized as  Marxist  terrorists  in  the  media. 
Yet  a Namibian  Lutheran  bishop  calls 
them  “our  sons  and  daughters.”  Most 
of  those  who  are  fighting  the  guerrilla 


Damaraiand  Reserve  in  Namibia.  (Peter  Fraenkei) 


war  against  South  African  domination 
and  repression  were  trained  in  Chris- 
tian schools  and  have  been  confirmed 
in  Christian  churches  — Lutheran, 
Anglican  and  Catholic. 

“War  is  not  an  end  in  itself,”  said 
Tulinane  Emvula  a few  years  ago. 
Emvula,  a deputy  representative  of  the 
South-West  Africa  Peoples  Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO)  to  the  United  Nations, 
continued,  “We  do  not  want  to  kill, 
nor  do  we  want  to  be  killed.” 

The  awesome  obligation  these 
Namibians  have  taken  upon  themselves 
is  to  bring  freedom  and  justice  to  their 
land. 

Heroic  church  leaders  in  southern- 
Africa  have  spoken  out  against  govern- 
ments that  divide  families,  imprison 
without  charge,  and  torture  and  other- 
wise repress  their  subjects. 

Institutionalized  violence. 

In  return,  church  property  has  been 
destroyed  and  these  church  leaders 


have  had  their  offices  raided,  their 
passports  have  been  delayed,  and  they 
have  been  imprisoned,  deported,  and 
harassed  in  a variety  of  ways.  This 
kind  of  institutionalized  violence 
occurs  regularly.  Many  Christians  con- 
tinue to  plead  for  a non-violent  re- 
sponse. Others,  unwilling  to  bear  fur- 
ther oppression,  have  taken  up  arms. 
All  yearn  for  justice,  the  right  to  self- 
determination  and  peace. 

At  a minimum,  these  brothers  and 
sisters  need  our  understanding  and  our 
prayers.  If  we  are  persuaded  that  their 
cause  is  just,  they  ask  our  support  and 
advocacy  so  that  their  goals  may  be 
realized  without  more  bloodshed  and 
turmoil.  They  have  never  deceived 
themselves  into  believing  that  the  prob- 
lem is  uncomplicated  or  the  solution 
simple.  Nor  do  they  want  others  to  be 
deceived.  That’s  why  words  should  be 
chosen  carefully  and  slogans  avoided. 
Only  then  will  truth  have  a chance  to 
emerge.* 
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Resettlement  area  — 5.  Africa. 


(Tony  McGrath) 


In  declaring  1978-1979  International 
* Anti-Apartheid  Year,  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  sought  not 
only  to  draw  attention  of  the  World 
Community  to  the  “apartheid”  regime 
in  South  Africa,  but  also  to  encourage 
governments,  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations, community  groups  and  indi- 
viduals in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  par- 
ticipate in  actions  designed  to  change 


the  political  system  in  South  Africa. 
What  is  Apartheid? 

South  Africa  is  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  whose  whole  social  and  legal 
system  is  based  on  racial  discrimina- 
tion. If  you  are  black  in  South  Africa, 
all  aspects  of  your  life  — from  educa- 
tion through  income  to  life-expectancy 
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- are  conditioned  by  the  colour  of 
your  skin.  This  racial  discrimination  is 
not  “hidden”,  as  it  is  in  many  other 
societies  but  rather  it  is  enshrined  in 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

“Apartheid”  literally  means  “sepa- 
rateness”, and  whites  in  South  Africa 
claim  that  “separate  development”  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  both  blacks  and 
white  South  Africans.  But,  the  conse- 
quences of  apartheid  are  very  much 
that  one  group  (the  whites,  a minority) 
benefits  hugely  at  the  expense  of 
another  group  (the  blacks,  the  major- 
ity). Apartheid  is  therefore  a system 
for  maintaining  the  privileges  of  the 
white  minority.  Racial  oppression  is 
therefore  not  the  aim  of  apartheid,  but 
the  means  by  which  those  in  power  in 
South  Africa  deny  the  legitimate  aspi- 
rations of  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. As  such,  it  should  be  condemned! 

South  Africa  and  the  world  economy 

South  Africa  is  by  far  the  richest 
nation  in  Africa.  Its  wealth  lies  mainly 
below  the  soil  — in  minerals  such  as 
gold,  diamonds,  platinum,  uranium 
and  chrome.  It  is  the  exploitation  of 
these  deposits  which  has  brought  the 
high  standard  of  living  for  whites  in 
South  Africa.  Since  these  minerals  are 
in  high  demand  in  Western  Europe  and 
North  America,  these  countries  are 
very  closely  interested  in  maintaining  a 
government  in  South  Africa  which 
ensures  a regular  supply  to  their  indus- 
trialized economies. 

But  it  is  not  just  “South  Africans” 
who  are  benefitting  from  the  economic 
development  — much  of  the  economic 
activity  is  undertaken  by  Western  cor- 
porations, attracted  to  South  Africa 
not  only  by  the  abundant  resources, 
but  also  by  the  very  high  levels  of 


profitability  made  possible  by  the  legal 
and  social  system  which  maintains  a 
steady  and  cheap  labour  force.  Cheap 
labour  means  high  profits,  and  both 
South  African  and  Western  corpora- 
tions operating  in  South  Africa  gain 
considerably  from  the  legal  system 
which  oppresses  the  black  labour  force. 

Until  ten  years  ago,  Britain  was  the 
major  Western  nation  with  investments 
in  Apartheid.  More  recently,  the  United 
States,  France,  West  Germany,  Japan 
— and  Canada  — have  increased  their 
participation  in  the  South  African 
economy.  Canadian  corporations  such 
as  Falconbridge,  INCO,  ALCAN, 
Massey-Ferguson,  Sun  Life  have  all 
been  reaping  substantial  profits  from 
their  operations  in  South  Africa.  For 
these  multi-nationals,  investment  in 
South  Africa  has  meant  good  business. 

Conclusions.  . . 

In  recent  years,  South  Africa’s 
apartheid  policy  has  led  to  its  expul- 
sion from  many  international  organi- 
zations (such  as  UNESCO,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  International 
Labour  Organization,  and  the  Interna- 
tional OlympicCommittee).  In  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
campaigns  are  under  way  to  force  cor- 
porations to  disinvest  (get  out  of) 
South  Africa.  Corporations,  as  well  as 
governments  supporting  them,  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  justify 
profiteering  from  racial  oppression. 

Article  I of  the  United  Nations 
“Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights”  (signed  in  1948)  declares: 

All  human  beings  are  born  free  and 
equal  in  dignity.  They  are  endowed 
with  reason  and  conscience  and 
should  act  towards  one  another  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood.* 
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~|~he  Council  of  Churches  in  Namibia  was  formed 
during  October  1 978  following  smaller  scale 
ecumenical  ventures.  Its  members  are  three  Lutheran 
Churches,  the  Anglican,  African  Methodist,  Episcopal 
and  black  Reformed  Churches.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  holds  observer  status.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  Namibian  population  belong  to  the  Churches 
associated  in  the  Council.  The  Churches  associated  in 
the  Council  of  Churches  in  Namibia  have: 

a)  endorsed  the  1971  opinion  of  the  World  Court 
that  South  Africa  should  withdraw  from 
Namibia,  not  just  from  considerations  of 
international  law  but  because  the  apartheid 
system  is  seen  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
Gospel; 

b)  committed  themselves  to  Namibia  becoming  inde- 
pendent through  a democratic  process  to  be 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations  and  resolutely 
opposed  South  African  attempts  to  impose  a 
unilateral  settlement  (excluding  SWAPO  and 
other  parties  committed  to  a unitary  state) 
through  the  ‘Democratic  Turnhalle  Alliance’, 
which  has  accepted  a constitution  which  will 
preserve  white  privilege  and  perpetuate  racial  and 
ethnic  division. 

c)  stood  for  reconciliation  and  opposed  the  use  of 
violence  by  all  parties;  in  particular  the  Churches 
have  exposed  the  systematic  use  of  torture  by 
the  South  African  security  forces  and  appointed 
chaplains  to  minister  to  exiles. 

d)  associated  themselves  with  the  struggle  for 
human  rights,  including  the  support  of  detainees 
and  their  families  and  the  initiation  of 
educational  and  developmental  projects.* 
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An  Interview 
with 

Bishop 
Alotjsius 
Soma  (japan) 

Michael  O’Kane,  SFM. 


Bishop  A I oy si us  Soma  of  Nagoya, 
Japan,  visited  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sions headquarters  in  September,  1 9 79. 
Five  Scarboro  Fathers  work  in  the 
Nagoya  diocese. 


In  your  diocese,  Bishop,  could  you 
"give  us  an  idea  of  how  many  Chris- 
tians, how  many  Catholics,  how  long 
you  have  been  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

I became  Bishop  ten  years  ago. 
There  are  almost  10  million  people  in 
my  diocese,  which  is  in  central  Japan. 
There  are  16,000  Catholics,  not  even 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

Would  these  be  all  new  Christians? 

They  are  all  new  Catholics  who 
became  Catholic  within  the  past  100 
years.  There  are  very  few  who  find 
their  roots  in  the  so-called  St.  Francis 
Xavier  era.  There  are  a few  who  have 
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Bishop 

of 

Nagoya 


Japanese 
translated  by 
Gerald  Curry, 
SFM. 


come  from  Nagasaki  and  whose  ances- 
tors were  converted  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  but  very  few. 

How  many  foreign  priests  and  reli- 
gious sisters  have  you  in  the  diocese? 

I can’t  tell  you  exactly,  but  there 
are  approximately  140  priests  alto- 
gether - 26  Japanese  diocesan  and  the 
rest  are  from  missionary  groups,  reli- 
gious orders  or  congregations.  There 
are  about  20  of  these  priests  who 
would  be  native  Japanese  priests.  So 
altogether  there  are  about  46  to  50  na- 
tive Japanese  priests  in  my  diocese. 
And  the  other  90  would  be  foreign 


priests. 

As  you  see  it,  have  you  seen  signif- 
icant changes  in  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  Church  and  Japanese 
Catholics  since  Vatican  II? 

The  first  thing  that  really  strikes 
you  after  Vatican  II  is  the  fact  Mass 
and  the  Sacraments  are  in  Japanese. 
And  the  way  they  teach  catechism  and 
religion  in  Japan  has  been  changing 
and  is  changing.  They  are  promoting 
more  the  participation  of  the  layman 
in  the  Church.  Although  it  hasn’t 
changed  that  much  yet.  There’s  a long 
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way'  to  go. 

Which  means  making  the  Catholic 
faith  much  more  part  of  the  Japanese 
life  and  culture? 

Even  Vatican  II  was  foreign  as  far 
as  the  J apanese  were  concerned.  There’s 
a lot  of  people  who  think  that  the  tra- 
ditional Catholicism  was  closer  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Japanese  than  the  new 
Catholicism.  The  older  prayers  were  all 
written  in  classical  Japanese  — in  better 
Japanese  than  they’re  using  today.  The 
modern  Japanese  hasn’t  been  able  to 
capture  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese.  It 
doesn’t  really  hit  the  heart  of  the 
Japanese  as  it  did  when  they  prayed  in 
the  classical  Japanese  language.  In 
Japanese  there’s  a great  difference 
between  the  spoken  language  and  the 
written  language.  And  previous  to 
Vatican  II  they  prayed  in  the  written 
language  — the  language  that  was  writ- 
ten down.  Today,  since  Vatican  II,  the 
Church  has  used  the  spoken  language 
in  which  to  pray. 

It  would  be  much  the  same  as  our 
acceptance,  I suppose,  of  the  classical 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  English 
and  sort  of  the  everyday  modern  ver- 
sions. 

The  young  Catholics  no  longer  have 
the  depth  or  know  the  prayers  or  the 
teaching  as  the  older  ones  did.  There 
are  lots  of  people  who  think  that 
because  of  Vatican  II,  Japanese  Cathol- 
icism has  weakened  instead  of  becom- 
ing stronger.  But  there  are  good  points 
about  Vatican  II.  There  are  some  bad 
points  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned. 

Would  it  be  because  of  the  failure 
of  Vatican  II  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
expression  of  the  local  Church?  You 
mentioned  that  Vatican  II  had  a lot  of 


foreign  elements  in  it,  as  there  quite 
naturally  was,  but  would  you  say  that 
Vatican  II  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
really  making  the  Church  more  Japa- 
nese in  its  expression? 

Generally  speaking,  Vatican  II  was 
very  good  for  the  Japanese.  The  older 
Catholics  do  not  really  understand  a 
lot  about  it.  It  seems  very  strange  to 
them  that  the  people  are  the  Church, 
and  the  people  must  get  involved  very 
much  in  society,  etc.  These  teachings 
are  difficult  for  the  older  people  as  far 
as  living  out  their  Catholicism  is  con- 
cerned. 

Would  this  be  a cultural  trait? 

Today  in  Japan  the  traditional  and 
the  modern  are  being  mixed,  and  just 
as  the  old  Catholics  yearn  for  the  tra- 
ditional expression  of  their  faith,  so 
too  do  the  older  Japanese  yearn  for 
tradition  now.  But  tradition  is  looking 
better  to  them  than  the  modern.  And 
that  goes  across  the  whole  of  Japanese 
society.  In  the  past  especially,  the  faith 
was  looked  upon  as  a very  personal 
thing  and  for  your  own  salvation.  And 
now  Vatican  1 1 has  said  in  a very  strong 
way  that  no,  you  work  out  your  own 
salvation  by  involvement  with  others. 
And  this  is  very  typical,  especially 
with  the  Japanese,  to  whom  faith  and 
believing  is  a very  personal  thing  and 
has  little  to  do  with  the  person  next  to 
you,  except  that  you  love  him.  There- 
fore, in  the  past  the  centre  of  Christ’s 
teaching  was  love  and  they  interpreted 
it  in  a very  personal  way.  I do  some- 
thing for  you  because  I love  you  — or  I 
love  you  and  I’ll  do  something  for  you. 
But  that  didn’t  spread  out  to  take  in 
people  they  didn’t  know  or  society  as 
a whole.  It  did  not  challenge  them 
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beyond  their  own  very  small  circle  of 
friends  and  family.  So  the  social  im- 
plications of  the  gospel  are  really  just 
beginning  to  penetrate  or  catch  on  in 
Japan.  Japanese  Catholics  are  just  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  the  gospel 
has  very  deep  social  implications. 

With  respect  to  the  layman  now  in 
Japan  and  because  of  Vatican  II  — the 
people  of  God  are  the  Church  — how 
has  the  response  been  with  regard  to 
the  laity  becoming  more  involved  in 
leadership  roles  in  the  Church? 

Generally  speaking,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Church  re  Vatican 
II  was  to  see  the  role  of  the  lay  person 
in  assisting  the  priest  in  the  Church  at 
Church.  They  thought  very  little  of 
going  outside  of  the  Church  confines 
— that  all  the  activities  were  centered 
around  the  Church  confines  — and  the 
laity  took  the  leadership  role  there. 
This  happened  soon  after  Vatican  II 
and  is  still  the  way  of  thinking  so  that 
they’re  not  looking  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  parish  church.  The  Catho- 
lics found  their  role  and  saw  their  voca- 
tion in  a much  narrower  sense  than 
was  intended  by  Vatican  II.  They  saw 
it  only  as  in  relationship  to  their  family 
or  perhaps  the  people  with  whom  they 
worked.  But  it  did  not  go  beyond  the 
idea  of  a changing  society,  and  making 
basic  changes  in  the  way  life  is  struc- 
tured, etc. 

Would  that  also  be  the  same  inter- 
pretation or  the  same  idea  that  a Shin- 
toist would  have  — that  his  religion 
was  very  much  personal  or  confined  to 
the  family? 

Japanese  Buddhism  and  Shintoism 
are  very  similar.  They  have  no  broad 


concept  of  the  social  and  of  involving 
themselves  in  the  social  part  of  society. 
However,  Shintoism  is  very  much' con- 
nected with  nationalism,  and  is  also 
connected  with  love  of  and  service  to 
the  country  — things  Japanese.  There- 
fore, Shintoism  and  that  type  of  think- 
ing will  only  lead  the  Japanese  deeper 
into  materialism,  deeper  into  conserva- 
tism and  to  the  right,  and  not  towards 
change.  During  World  War  1 1,  Shintoism 
and  the  military  worked  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  same  tendency  is  happening 
today. 

Speaking  of  materialism  and  the 
economic  miracle  or  boom  that  has 
taken  place  in  Japan,  would  you  say 
that  that  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  Christians  practising  the 
Gospel,  trying  to  live  the  Gospel?  Have 
they  become  infected  by  materialism? 

I believe  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  young  people  haven’t  been  coming 
closer  to  Church  and  to  the  spiritualis- 
tic, is  because  there  has  been  the  change 
and  the  move  towards  the  build-up  of 
industry  in  the  country  and  material- 
ism, which  goes  along  with  that  — 
materialistic  values,  and  so  they’ve  lost 
their  spiritual  values. 

Moving  away  from  your  diocese 
then,  and  speaking  to  you  with  respect 
to  your  position  on  the  Justice  and 
Peace  Commissions  of  the  Japanese 
National  Council  of  Bishops,  you  men- 
tioned earlier  not  only  materialism  but 
that  the  interpretations  of  Vatican  II 
and  the  traditional  understanding  of 
the  faith  was  very  personal.  This  must 
make  your  work  on  Justice  and  Peace 
and  Human  Rights  much  more  difficult. 

I believe  that  my  most  important 
work  in  justice  and  peace  is  to  help  the 
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Japanese  Christians  once  again  realize 
the  social  dimensions  of  the  gospel. 
And  this  has  just  started  only  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  An  indication  of  it  is 
the  creation  of  the  Justice  and  Peace 
Commission  as  part  of  the  Bishops’ 
organization. 

You  mentioned  earlier,  Bishop,  that 
this  was  one  of  your  priorities  and  an 
important  work  as  Bishop.  And  then 
you  mentioned  the  Korean  Church 
and  the  Filipino  Church. 

As  Japanese  we  really  first  began  to 
understand  our  responsibility  for  the 
social,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Korean  Catholic  Church  and  the  Fili- 
pino Catholic  Church.  They  taught  us 
of  the  social  dimensions  of  the  Gospel, 
and  involved  us  in  their  struggle,  and 
then  we  began  as  Japanese  to  under- 
stand the  social  dimensions  of  the 
Gospel.  Since  then  we  have  been  able 
to  extend  support  and  help  both  to 
the  Filipino  and  the  Korean  Churches. 
An  example  of  our  learning  about  the 
social  dimensions  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  Korean  Church  and  the  Filipino 
Church,  it  is  through  WCRP  that  the 
request  for  us  to  help  a Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  who  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Park  regime  of  Korea,  came  to  us  and 
we,  as  Catholic  Bishops,  and  with 
others  protested  his  arrest  and  impris- 
onment to  the  Park  regime  and  were 
influential  in  getting  him  released.  We 
have  been  able  to  make  our  opinions 
known  to  the  governments  of  Korea 
and  the  Philippines  on  many  issues  and 
we  have  written  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  those  countries  on  many  issues. 

At  the  time  of  Kim  Chi  Ha’s  being 
sentenced  to  death  in  Korea,  the  Jus- 
tice and  Peace  Commission  of  Japan 
sent  letters  to  many  theologians  and  to 


people  around  the  world  and  were  in- 
strumental in  getting  his  sentence 
commuted.  Even  though  he  is  still  in 
prison,  at  least  he’s  alive.  The  poet, 
himself,  had  written  in  secret  a Declara- 
tion of  Conscience  and  had  sneaked  it 
into  Japan.  The  Japanese  Bishops  sent 
it  out  to  Justice  and  Peace  offices 
around  the  world  and  were  able  to  in 
that  way  get  support.  The  Japanese 
bishops  feel  very  strongly  that  they 
have  the  great  responsibility  to  speak 
out  — the  responsibility  given  them  by 
their  freedom  to  speak  out  — enjoyed 
by  so  few  of  the  countries  in  the  Far 
East. 

Internally,  what  do  you  see  as  the 
priorities  in  speaking  to  Japanese  soci- 
ety and  the  Japanese  government. 

It’s  very  easy  for  us  to  speak  out 
about  other  countries,  to  protest  prob- 
lems in  other  countries.  Now  within 
our  own  country,  it’s  more  difficult. 
We  are  very  very  small.  All  Christians 
in  Japan  make  up  less  than  one-third 
of  the  population.  I feel  that  in  order 
to  help  the  Church  realize  its  social 
responsibilities,  we  and  the  Justice 
Commission  must  teach  groups  within 
the  Church  to  make  them  alive  and 
aware  to  the  social  dimensions  of  the 
Gospel. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five 
excellent  Justice  and  Peace  organiza- 
tions in  five  different  dioceses.  And 
this  is  something  that  I want  to  do  — 
to  increase  the  number  of  active  cells 
in  each  diocese  that  are  working  for 
Justice  and  Peace,  and  throughout  all 
of  Japan.  In  Japan  there  are  not  so 
many  people  right  in  front  of  your 
eyes  suffering  — you  don’t  see  the 
injustices  so  easily,  but  the  injustices 
are  there.* 
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JOSEPH 

PETER 

KING 

S.F.M. 

1905-1979 


One  of  our  veteran  missionaries,  Joseph  Peter  King,  died  at  Scarboro  Cen- 
tenary Hospital  on  Monday,  October  29,  1979.  Father  Joseph  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  the  last  two  years. 

Father  Joseph  King  was  ordained  for  the  Society  on  November  2,  1930  by 
the  late  Bishop  Andrew  DeFebvre,  a French  Missionary  Bishop  of  Chekiang 
Province,  China.  He  left  the  following  year  for  China,  and  worked  in  Lishui  Pre- 
fecture until  1941. 

The  llnd  World  War  interrupted  his  return  to  China  and  in  1943  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Dominican  Republic  where  he  worked  until  1975.  He  served  in  a 
number  of  parishes  as  pastor  — Bayaguana,  Azua,  Padre  las  Casas,  Guerra  and 
Consuelo.  His  last  years  in  the  Dominican  Republic  were  spent  in  Regia  that  was 
attached  to  the  Bani  parish. 

A man  of  deep  faith  and  cheerful  disposition,  Joseph  King  was  a man  endeared 
by  his  people  both  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  China.  He,  in  turn,  loved 
the  people  of  China  and  his  Dominicans.  His  last  two  years  were  spent  at  Provi- 
dence Villa  in  Scarboro,  though  he  longed  to  return  to  the  missions. 

Bishops  Kenneth  Turner,  SFM,  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  Leonard  Wall  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Toronto,  and  George  Marskell,  SFM,  were  the  principal  concelebrants 
at  his  funeral,  held  at  Scarboro  Missions  Chapel  on  November  1st,  1979.  Many 
friends,  relatives  and  Scarboro  colleagues  were  present  at  his  funeral  Mass. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Josephine  King,  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Lucas,  Shannonville,  Mrs.  Laura  Casey,  Mrs.  Grace  Latham  of  Belleville,  and  Mrs. 
Edmere  Sauve,  Kingston,  Ontario.* 


MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE 
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SCARBORO’S  LAY  MISSIONARIES 


Mr.  Paul  Ferner  of  Calgary,  Alta.,  has  returned  to 
Canada  after  serving  two  years  in  Hong  Kong.  Paul 
worked  in  a variety  of  mission  activities  while  in 
Hong  Kong,  as  well  as  studying  Cantonese  and  Com- 
parative Asian  Studies.  He  has  taken  up  work  with 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  since  his  return  to  Canada. 


Mr.  Gary  Saulnier  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  served 
two  years  in  Southern  Leyte,  Philippines.  His  work  in 
the  Philippines  was  the  study  and  composition  of  a 
book  on  herbal  medicines.  Gary  at  present  is  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  plans  to  return  to  teaching. 


Mr.  Dan  O’Neill  of  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia  has  been 
working  in  Lima,  Peru  since  1977  in  Cristo  Luz  del 
Mundo  parish.  At  present  he  is  on  furlough  and  returns 
to  Peru  shortly  for  his  second  commitment  to  con- 
tinue work  with  local  teachers. 


Mr.  Paul  Ferner 


Mr.  Gary  Saulnier 
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Mr.  Christopher  Forster 


Thomas  Walsh  and  wife , Julia. 


Mr.  Arthur  Blomme  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  appointed  to 
Lima,  Peru  in  July  1978  is  presently  completing  Jan- 
guage  study  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia. 


Mr.  Christopher  Forster  of  Cobourg,  Ontario,  was  ap- 
pointed to  Barbados-St.  Vincent  in  July  of  1978. 
Chris  will  be  working  under  Bishop  Anthony  Dickson 
in  Barbados,  and  with  SFM  personnel  in  St.  Vincent. 


Mr.  Thomas  Walsh  of  Brockville,  Ontario,  has  been 
working  in  Lima,  Peru  since  1976.  This  past  year 
Tom  married  Julia  Tapia  Duarte  of  Guyaquil,  Ecuador. 
Both  Julia  and  Tom  continue  work  in  Cristo  Luz  del 
Mundo  parish  in  Lima. 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL  (416)  261-7135 


Vol.  61  — February,  1980. 


from  the  Editor 

Introduction: 

Rev.  Michael  Campbell  Johnston  is  a Jesuit  belonging  to  the  English  Province. 
He  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  studied  for  the  Jesuits  in  England  and  France. 

He  studied  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  taught  economics  at  the 
University  of  Guyana.  Asa  missionary  to  Guyana  for  ten  years,  he  was  also 
Director  of  the  Guyanese  institute  for  Social  Research  and  Action,  an  agency 
of  the  Church  directed  towards  social  action. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  stationed  at  the  Generalate  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome. 


“The  church  should  get  out  of  politics.’’ 

“This  theology  of  liberation  is  leftist.’’ 

“I  always  thought  of  mission  in  terms  of  sending  money  to  missionaries 
overseas.’’ 

Statements  such  as  these  point  out  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  con- 
fusion today  in  the  minds  of  Catholics  and  indeed  of  most  Christians  about 
what  the  role  of  the  Church  should  be  — what  the  mission  of  the  Church  should 
be. 

Although,  as  Vatican  II  emphasized,  the  Church  by  its  very  nature  is  mis- 
sionary, the  history  of  mission  work  shows  that  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
forces  have  always  influenced  the  ways  in  which  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  to 
non-Christians  and  also  to  traditional  Christians. 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Panama,  Peru, 
Philippines  and  St.  Vincent.  ISSN  0700-6802 
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John  Quinn , SFM,  Guyanese  Amerindians  and  Rev.  C.  J.  Johnston. 


The  thorough  re-evaluation  of  the  Church  role  made  at  the  llnd  Vatican 
Council  gave  new  dimensions  to  our  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  evangeliza- 
tion in  our  modern  world.  Documents  from  that  Council  and  recent  statements 
of  the  Pope  emphasize  that  the  Church  today  (and  by  this  is  understood  not 
only  clergy  and  religious  but  all  committed  Christians),  must  be  more  involved 
in  the  very  human  problems  of  peoples  everywhere.  The  Church  must  be  an 
active  presence  in  the  world,  upholding  the  human  rights  of  the  defenseless, 
and  raising  a prophetic  voice  to  challenge  injustice,  whether  it  be  in  economics, 
politics  or  religious  matters.  All  aspects  of  peoples’  lives  can  be  addressed  by  the 
Gospel  message. 

But  how  can  we  sort  out  what  is  radically  destructive  from  what  is  prophetic 
and  constructive?  What  is  this  new  relationship  that  seems  to  be  developing 
between  some  Church  people  and  the  Marxists?  How  can  the  Church  go  about 
getting  involved  in  what  are  termed  secular  issues. 

These  and  other  related  questions  are  treated  in  an  in-depth  interview  by  this 
editor  with  Fr.  M.  C.  Johnston,  Jesuit  Missionary,  the  head  of  the  Justice  and 
Peace  office  for  the  world-wide  Society  of  Jesus.  Fr.  Johnston  speaks  with 
clarity  on  many  issues  of  the  Church’s  mission  today.  I hope  you  can  take  time 
out  to  read  the  interview  as  his  responses  can  give  us  all  a clearer  vision  of  what 
mission  means  today. 

81^ 
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Fr.  Johnston  in  the 
Siparuta  area  of 
Guyana. 


[lather  Johnston,  could  you  describe  your  role  as  Social 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Jesus?  What  are  some  of  your 
difficulties? 


This  is  a small  secretariat.  Our  cen- 
tral administration  felt  strongly  that 
there  were  some  parts  of  our  work 
that  were  so  important  that  the  Supe- 
rior General  needed  specialist  advice, 
in  these  three  areas:  the  social  aposto- 
late,  education  and  communications 
media.  And  therefore  we  set  up  these 


three  little  secretariats.  And  the  pur- 
pose of  each  is  twofold.  It’s  first  of  all 
to  give  the  Superior  General  the  sort 
of  advice  he  might  need  for  the  work 
we’re  doing  in  these  areas,  and  that 
means  keeping  in  touch  with  the  prob- 
lems our  men  are  facing  who  are  work- 
ing, in  my  particular  case  in  the  social 
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Fr.  Michael 

Campbell- Johnston,  S.  J. 
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field,  or  in  the  promotion  of  justice  — 
seeing  the  sort  of  problems  they’re 
facing  and  advising  the  Superior  Gen- 
eral and  helping  him  come  to  decisions 
of  policy  which  would  affect  the  run- 
ning of  the  whole  Order. 

But  the  second  part  of  the  job  is 
also  to  help  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
work  themselves  — to  help  the  men  in 
the  field.  And  this  is  a work  of  pro- 
moting, helping,  encouraging  them,  co- 
ordinating their  work  and,  in  general, 
promoting  this  sort  of  work  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  sometimes  Jesuits 
may  not  be  too  involved  in  the  social 
field.  So  we  have  the  two  dimensions, 
if  you  like,  of  this  secretariat. 


Our  work  is  trying  to  help  our  peo- 
ple to  reflect  and  to  see  what  it  means 
to  promote  justice  as  a religious,  as  a 
priest,  as  a Jesuit.  Some  four  years  ago 
the  Order  had  a very  important  general 
congregation.  And  in  the  course  of  that 
Congregation  we  took  what  is  really  a 
new  option  for  the  Society.  This  option 
was  concerned  with  the  promotion  of 
justice.  We  said  we  had  to  give  top 
priority  to  the  promotion  of  justice, 
not  only  as  something  in  itself,  but  as 
a dimension  of  all  the  work  we  were 
doing.  And  we  wanted  to  see  that  this 
dimension  of  social  justice  entered  in- 
to all  the  apostolates  we  were  doing, 
such  as  education,  parish  work,  giving 
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Retreats,  etc.  This  really  was  the  main 
decision  that  was  taken  in  thisChapter, 
our  32nd  General  Congregation,  which 
took  place  four  years  ago.  My  task  in 
the  social  secretariat  is  trying  to  put 
this  into  effect,  trying  to  see  what  dif- 
ferences have  taken  place  and  trying  to 
encourage  Jesuits  who  are  not  only  in 
the  social  field  but  working  in  those 
other  ministries  — trying  to  encourage 
them  to  see  how  they  should  be  giving 

“ Our  mission  is  to  have  solidarity  with  the 

poor  and  the  oppressed  of  the  world.  ” 


greater  attention  to  problems  of  justice 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  liv- 
ing. We  encourage  them  to  take  a look, 
first  of  all,  at  the  work  they  are  doing 
and  also  their  own  living  styles  — the 
type  of  life  they  are  leading  as  priests 
and  religious  — and  to  ask  themselves, 
is  this  our  work  and  our  lives  and  how 
is  this  promoting  justice?  Is  this  show- 
ing in  any  way  that  we  want  to  have 
some  solidarity  with  the  people  who 
are  poor  and  oppressed?  The  Canadian 
scene  is  involved  but  we  work  at  a 
much  wider  world  context. 


Obviously,  then,  at  your  General  Session  of  four  years  ago 
the  Jesuits  felt  that  Justice  and  Peace  were  top  priority  with 
religious  order  men  dedicated  to  the  Gospel,  and  it  would 
seem  that  your  conclusion  is  that  justice  has  a high  priority  in 
Gospel  value.  In  Latin  America  and  in  many  other  areas  of  the 
world  today  we  find  both  Christians  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
Gospel,  and  we  find  Communists  or  Socialists  who  are  pro- 
moting the  same  objective.  What  is  the  difference,  would  you 
say,  between  a Christian,  a Christ-orientated  worker  for  social 
justice,  and  a Marxist  or  a Socialist  who  would  have  no  Gospel 
beliefs  in  the  virtue  of  justice? 


That’s  a very  difficult  question  to 
answer,  but  it’s  an  extremely  impor- 
tant one  because  we  are  always  trying 
to  emphasize  that  in  the  promotion  of 
justice  we  are  working  as  priests  and 
religious,  and  that  therefore  the  way 
we  promote  justice  should  be  different 
from  that  of  a non-religious,  or  even  a 
non-Christian,  for  example,  a Marxist. 
There  must  be  some  difference,  other- 
wise what  would  be  the  pointof  remain- 
ing a religious? 


It’s  very  hard  to  define  this  differ- 
ence, but  I think  an  understanding  of 
this  can  only  come  from  a deep  medi- 
tation on  the  Gospel  and  on  the  values 
of  the  Gospel,  and  then  an  application 
of  this  to  the  specific  problems,  social 
problems,  of  the  country  in  which  one 
is  working.  Basically,  I suppose,  one 
would  have  to  say  that,  as  Christians, 
the  liberation  that  we  are  struggling 
for,  and,  after  all,  the  Marxists  also 
claim  to  be  struggling  for  the  liberation 
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The  Kingdom  begins  in  this  world  and  Christ  made  this  perfectly  dear. 


of  man,  is  basically  an  eschatalogical 
one.  It  is  something  which  looks  to- 
wards not  only  to  the  present  life  but 
the  future  life  as  well,  and  as  Christians 
we  believe  that  it  will  only  be  fully 
realized  in  a future  life.  We  don’t 
accept  that  one  can  ever  build  a perfect 
society  in  this  world.  But  immediately 
one  has  to  add  that  it  doesn’t  mean 
that  one  has  to  stop  trying.  The  King- 
dom begins  in  this  world  and  Christ 
made  this  perfectly  clear,  and  therefore 
although  we  talk  about  eschatology, 
namely,  looking  to  the  future,  our 
work  for  justice  in  this  world  is  cru- 
cially important.  So  we  are  with  the 
Communists  in  this  respect.  We  are 
considering  man  as  he  exists  here  and 


now  in  a given  society,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned with  liberating  him  from  the  in- 
justices that  oppress  him  in  society.  But 
we’re  against  the  Communists  if  you 
like  by  not  accepting  his  present  con- 
dition of  society  as  being  the  only  one. 
We  look  towards  a fuller  liberation  in 
the  future. 

Now  if  that  is  true,  if  that  is  the 
basic  difference,  therefore  it  means 
that  the  means  we  employ,  the  strate- 
gies we  employ,  will  also  be  different. 
I suppose  the  basic  difference  is  this: 
As  Christians  we  believe  in  the  message 
of  love  that  Christ  preached  in  the 
Gospel  and  He  taught  us  to  love  every- 
one, including  our  enemies.  Now  I 
would  say  that  no  Marxist  could  accept 
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that  particular  strategy  for  achieving 
liberation.  The  Marxist  believes  in  a 
relentless  class  struggle  in  which  one 
does  not  love  one’s  enemy  at  all.  The 
Christian  accepts  the  class  struggle  as  a 
fact,  because  in  many  countries  it  is  a 
fact.  But  then  he  will  see  that  in  order 
to  overcome  this  class  struggle  or  to 
try  to  bring  it  to  a conclusion  — I won’t 
say  a perfect  conclusion  because  that’s 
probably  impossible  in  this  world  — his 
main  aim,  his  main  weapon  is  going  to 
be  that  of  love.  Now  does  this  mean  the 
Christian  can  never  use  violence?  As 
you  know,  this  is  a very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  and  “Populorum  Pro- 
gressio”  (Encyclical  of  Pope  Paul  VI) 
written  about  1 1 years  ago,  in  some 
ways  is  just  as  relevant  now  and  just  as 
up  to  date  as  when  it  was  written.  That 
great  encyclical  does  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  the  use  of  violence  as  a means 
of  absolute  last  resort  when  all  other 
means  have  been  tried.  It  never  says 
that  any  Christian  has  to  use  violence. 
This  is  a decision  which  the  individual 
Christian  has  to  make  and  only  can  be 
made  in  the  light  of  an  individual’s 
conscience.  And  a Christian  is  never 
obliged  to  use  it.  A Christian  can  al- 
ways make  a choice  of  suffering  where 
he  or  she  is  concerned.  Where  the 
rights  of  others  are  concerned  one 
must  very  carefully  weigh  the  various 
consequences  which  might  follow 
from  the  use  of  violence.  And  it’s  not 
an  easy  choice  — it’s  a very  difficult 
choice. 

But  I would  say  that  that  is  the  major 
difference.  The  Marxist  looks  on 
violence  as  a necessary  means  for 
making  the  class  struggle  more  acute; 
the  Christian  would  reject  that  — he 
would  look  upon  Christian  love  as  ex- 
pressed and  practiced  by  Christ  in  the 
Gospels  as  a more  effective  means.  In 


“His  or  her  main  weapon  is  going  to  be 
that  of  love.  ” 


—Children  of  Paraguay. 

the  short  run  it  may  not  look  so  effec- 
tive. It  may  not  have  immediate,  tan- 
gible, visible  results,  and  this  possibly 
is  why  in  some  cases  violence  appears 
more  attractive  to  the  people  who  are 
in  a hurry  for  an  immediate  solution. 
But  then  if  you  look  at  countries 
around  the  world  where  Marxist  or 
Communist  regimes  have  come  to 
power  one  sees  that  it’s  very  hard  to 
claim  that  they  have  achieved  a society 
even  without  classes.  Classes  still  exist 
in  those  societies.  And  in  addition  to 
the  classes  which  still  exist  most  of 
those  societies  are  rigid,  authoritarian 
regimes  in  which  people  have  very  little 
real  participation  in  decision-making. 
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Now  the  Christian  believes  that  his 
solution,  even  though  it  may  take 
longer  and  may  seem  more  idealistic  — 
is  realistic  in  this  sense:  that  it  teaches 
a man  to  love  other  people  and  to  use 


“Love  must  be  the  basis  for  building  a 
just  society,  not  violence . ” 


this  love  as  a basis  for  building  a just 
society  rather  than  trying  to  build  the 
new  just  society  on  violence.  There  has 
been  a lot  written  about  Christian- 
Marxist  dialogue  or  Christian-Marxist 
relations,  and  a lot  of  it  is  very  theo- 
retical. I believe  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant for  Christians  to  become  really 
involved  in  questions  of  justice  and 
then  they  will  be  able  to  see  for  them- 
selves by  reflecting  on  what  they’re 
doing  — how,  if  they  are  to  remain 


true  to  the  Gospel,  their  attitudes,  ob- 
jectives and  their  strategies  employed, 
must  be  different  from  Marxist  ones. 
These  would  be  brief,  general  com- 
ments to  your  question. 


Competition  is  difficult  where  unem- 
ployment is  high.  (Brazil) 


“Christians  must  become  involved  in 
questions  of  justice.  ’’ 

— Uruguayan  youngster. 
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In  the  last  10  or  15  years,  especially  in  Latin  America,  a type 
of  theology  that  we’ve  come  to  know  as  liberation  theology,  has 
developed,  and  such  proponents  of  it  as  Gustavo  Gutierrez  speak 
of  making  use  of  the  Marxist  analysis  in  questions  of  justice  and 
questions  of  developing  a more  social  and  just  order,  of  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  helping  the  poor  and  oppressed  in  these 
countries.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  this? 


"The  Christian  must  work  for  struc- 
tural changes  in  society. 


Yes,  I think  some  form  of  social 
analysis  or  scientific  analysis  — it’s 
sometimes  also  called  structural  analy- 
sis — is  really  essential  if  any  work  we 
do  for  justice  is  going  to  be  relevant. 
In  other  words,  first  of  all  we  have  to 
have  the  facts  of  any  given  society.  We 
have  to  know  its  basic  statistics.  We 
have  to  know  its  size,  its  make-up,  etc. 
And  then  we  have  to  analyze  these 
facts.  We  have  to  try  and  understand 
in  the  light  of  social  analysis.  We  have 
to  understand  what  are  those  structures 
which  determine  that  society.  Where 
is  the  power!  What  are  the  powers  that 
shape  it  and  make  it  what  it  is!  Only 
when  we  understand  that,  can  we  then 
plan  effective  action  to  change  that 
society.  Now  I think  that’s  a crucial 
point.  Otherwise,  the  social  work  we 
do  will,  as  I say,  be  irrelevant.  It  might 
be  purely  philanthropic  work  — purely 
charitable  work.  It  would  help  a few 
people,  and  it  will  certainly  help,  cer- 
tainly diminish,  the  suffering  of  a few 
people.  But  it  will  not  really  change 
structures.  In  order  to  change  struc- 
tures we  have  to  analyze  the  society 
and  we  have  to  know  what  are  the 
powers  or  forces  which  determine  it. 
So  that’s  the  first  point. 

Now  insofar  as  Marx  himself,  in  his 
dialectical  materialism  and  in  the  sys- 
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tern  which  has  been  built  on  it,  makes 
use  of  that  analysis,  then  Marx  was 
making  a very  valuable  contribution  to 
scientific  knowledge  and  it’s  a con- 
tribution that  can  be  used  by  anyone, 
irrespective  of  whether  they’re  Marxist 
or  not.  After  all,  because  we  don’t 
agree  with  everything  Freud  said,  it 
does  not  mean  that  many  elements  in 
Freudian  analysis  are  not  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable, and  scientifically  acceptable. 
And  the  same  goes  for  any  great  scien- 
tist. Therefore,  I think  insofar  as  Marx 
showed  how  one  can  analyze  a society 
and  how  one  can  isolate  the  economic 
forces,  the  political  forces  and  the  so- 
cial forces  in  order  to  understand  its 
structures  — well,  if  that  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  Marxist  analysis,  then  I 
think  that  type  of  analysis  has  now 
passed  into  the  ordinary  field  of  social 
analysis  and  can  be  used  and  should  be 
used  by  anyone  who  is  seriously  con- 
cerned with  understanding  how  a 
society  functions. 


But  of  course  there  is  a danger  that 
although  one  may  use  elements  of 
Marxist  analysis,  sometimes  one  tends 
to  accept  the  ideology  as  well.  And 
therefore  the  question  comes  down  to 
this:  Can  one  use  Marxist  analysis  with- 
out accepting  all  this  ideology?  That’s 
a much  more  difficult  question  to 
answer  in  the  abstract.  I think  it  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  person  him- 
self. There’s  a strong  warning  as  you 
will  remember  against  this  in  that  en- 
cyclical “Octogesimo  Adveniat”  — a 
warning  against  accepting  the  doctrine 
of  historical  materialism  along  with 
the  ordinary  analysis  of  society.  I 
think  if  one  is  a Christian  and  one’s 
values  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  Gospel 
there  should  not  be  this  sort  of  danger. 
One  should  be  able  to  make  use  of  the 
genuine  discoveries  that  Marx  initiated 
in  the  field  of  structural  analysis  with- 
out accepting  all  the  ideology.  Now  it’s 
hard  to  give  any  more  definite  answer 
than  that.  But  I think  this  question  is 


Bolivian  Indians  selling  their  wares. 
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so  important  that  it  should  be  studied 
very  carefully  by  anyone  involved  in 
social  action,  and  I know  that  we,  for 
example,  the  Jesuits,  are  very  con- 
cerned with  this  question  — and  we  are 
concerned  about  it  because  it’s  of  im- 
mediate practical  importance  to  peo- 
ple who  are  working  to  promote  jus- 
tice. We  are  planning  to  have  a study 
session  in  our  Headquarters  in  Rome 
on  this  very  point  of  structural  or  so- 
cial analysis. 


Selling  lottery  chances  early. 


Sergio  Torres,  a Latin  American  theologian,  states  that  he 
uses  Marxist  analysis  because  it  is  a proven  theory  and  accept- 
able in  that  particular  field.  He  said  that  he  would  call  himself 
a Christian  Marxist  — that  he  followed  the  Gospel  and  he  made 
use  of  the  tools  of  Marxism  to  operate  in  the  field  of  justice. 
Would  you  have  met,  say,  any  other  Latin  American  proponents 
of  liberation  theology  who  would  classify  themselves  as  Marxist, 
but  at  the  same  time  were  striving  to  live  a very  Christian  life? 


Yes,  you  see  it’s  a question  here, 
and  I often  feel  that  one  gets  bogged 
down  with  words  — what  would  Marxist 
mean  in  that  context,  a Christian 
Marxist?  I know  a number  of  liberation 
theologians,  including  Gustavo  Gutier- 
rez. I know  he’s  not  a Marxist  in  the 
sense  of  an  ideological  Marxist.  He 
doesn’t  believe  in  dialectical  material- 
ism. He  wouldn’t  for  a moment  hold 
the  main  thesis  of  dialectical  material- 
ism, namely  the  economic  determina- 
tion of  society  with  the  infrastructure 
of  completely  determining  the  ideolo- 
gical superstructure  — all  that  Marx 
wrote  along  those  lines.  He  would  not 
hold  that  for  a moment.  Nor  would  the 
majority,  and  I say  majority  of  other 
liberation  theologians.  Some  might  call 


themselves  Christian  Marxists  in  that 
very  limited  sense  I just  mentioned, 
namely  that  they  accept  certain  ele- 
ments of  Marxist  analysis  and  they  do 
not  see  in  any  way  that  that  goes 
against  what  the  Gospel  says.  But  it’s  a 
very  limited  sense.  The  point  I would 
make  here  is,  I think  it  is  very  danger- 
ous to  use  this  expression,  Christian 
Marxism,  because  everybody  who  hears 
it  is  going  to  understand  something 
different  from  it  and  therefore  it  can 
lead  to  a lot  of  confusion. 

This  also  holds  for  other  emotive 
expressions  such  as  ‘class  struggle’,  for 
example.  I don’t  like  hearingChristians 
talk  about  the  ‘class  struggle’  as  such, 
because  immediately  one  tends  to  sur- 
round that  word  with  all  the  ideologi- 
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cal  overgrowth  that  it  has  in  Marxism. 
And  when  the  Christian  talks  of  ‘class 
struggle'  in  the  positive  sense  he  means 
something  very  very  different  from  the 
Marxist.  The  sort  of  advice  I always 
give  to  our  own  people  who  are  work- 
ing in  this  field  is  to  try  and  avoid  these 
expressions  which  lead  to  so  much 
misunderstanding.  Sometimes  they 
may  be  saying  the  same  thing  as  Marx- 
ists, if  you  like,  but  let  them  at  least 
say  it  in  their  own  words.  Let  them 
say  it  in  words  which  can  be  under- 
stood by  Christians  and  others,  and 
not  immediately  bring  in  a whole  lot 


of  Marxist  ideology  on  top  of  them, 
so  that  their  forte  will  be  clear. 

If  they  are  using  words  which  are 
common  to  both,  or  at  least  words 
which  are  common  in  Marxist  analy- 
sis, let  them  define  them  right  at  the 
beginning  so  that  Christians  and  others 
can  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
I would  not  be  happy  with  that  de- 
scription, Christian  Marxists,  unless  it 
was  very  carefully  defined  by  the  per- 
son using  it  to  make  exactly  clear  how 
and  why  he  was  a Christian  and  what 
elements  of  Marxism  he  was  using. 


A young  Sudanese  girl. 
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In  the  last  few  years  in  Central  America  and  in  South  America, 
and  particularly  in  El  Salvador,  many  of  your  colleagues  in  the 
Jesuit  Order  have  been  killed  or  assassinated  or  expelled  from 
the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  working  as  missionaries 
or  as  local  clergy.  The  governments  have  felt  that  they’ve  been 
involved  in  politics  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Puebla  meeting 
Pope  John  Paul  spoke  to  priests  on  what  he  felt  was  the  obliga- 
tion of  staying  out  of  politics.  Were  his  words  interpreted 
correctly  by  the  press?  And  during  his  stay  at  Puebla  and  his 
visit  in  Mexico  did  he  change  his  stance  with  respect  to  this? 


Well,  the  first  question  you  asked 
was  ‘were  his  words  interpreted  right  by 
the  press?’  The  press  that  was  present 
in  Puebla  of  course  was  a cross-section 
of  the  press  of  the  entire  world  and 
therefore  one  had  newspapers  repre- 
senting extreme  right  as  well  as  extreme 
left  positions,  and  those  papers  under- 
standably interpreted  the  Pope  as  they 
wanted  to  interpret  him,  and  they  read 
into  his  message  what  they  wanted. 
And  so  those  extreme  rightist  papers 
who  were  very  unhappy  about  the  sort 
of  priests  you  were  just  mentioning 
who  are  working  for  justice  and  being 
persecuted  by  governments,  interpreted 
the  Pope’s  words  as  a condemnation  of 
those  priests,  telling  them  to  get  out  of 
politics.  The  left  wing  papers,  on  the 
other  hand,  tended  to  ignore  those 
words.  And  so  the  press  just  took  out 
of  his  message  what  it  wanted  to  take. 

You  also  asked  whether  the  Pope  in 
any  way  changed  his  message  while  he 
was  in  Mexico.  Well  I think  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  tone  of  his 
speeches  changed  from  that  rather  for- 
mal opening  address  to  the  very  direct 
and  in  many  ways  very  moving  speeches 


that  he  gave  towards  the  end  of  his 
visit.  And  they  were  much  more  direct 
appeals  for  justice  after  he  had  been  in 
such  close  contact  for  so  many  days 
with  many  very  poor  people  — many 
peasants  and  people  living  in  those  vast 
urban  slums  in  Mexico,  and  he  had 
been  able  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
conditions  they  were  living  in. 

But  to  return  to  this  question  of 
political  activity.  I think  the  main  point 
is  this:  that  the  Pope  was  emphasizing 
that  it  is  not  the  role  of  the  priest  or 
religious  to  become  involved  in  party 
politics  in  the  way  in  which  it  is,  for 
example,  of  a layman.  And  just  as  we 
said  earlier  on,  that  justice  must  be 
promoted  by  a religious  in  away  which 
is  in  accordance  with  his  calling.  That 
is  also  very  much  true  of  political  ac- 
tion. Therefore  the  religious  has  a right 
as  a human  being,  as  a person,  to  have 
his  own  political  views,  and  also  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  to  vote  as  a citizen  of  a 
particular  country.  But  he  cannot  and 
should  never  impose  these  views  from 
his  position  as  a priest  — impose  them 
on  other  people.  I think  this  is  some- 
thing of  great  importance,  and  that  is 
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A new  world 
tomorrow.  Children  of 
the  Sudan. 


the  point  I think  the  Pope  was  making, 
because  in  their  struggle  against  in- 
justice some  religious  and  some  priests 
have  quite  certainly  gone  to  great  ex- 
cesses in  this  line.  But  I don’t  want  to 
give  the  impression  that  no  political 
activity  is  therefore  allowed  to  the 
priest.  That  is  quite  false.  When  some 


of  those  governments  in  Latin  America 
accuse  priests  of  being  politicians,  what 
they’re  really  saying  is  this:  they  are 
accusing  priests  of  trying  to  change  un- 
just structures,  trying  to  work  for  a 
more  just  society.  If  that  is  what  they 
mean  by  being  a politician  or  even  by 
being  a Marxist,  then  a priest  should 
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be  doing  this.  And  Dom  Helder  Camara 
the  Archbishop  of  Recife,  once  said 
this  very  clearly  of  himself  - “if  that’s 
what  they  mean  by  being  a Marxist 
then  I am  a Marxist.’’  Just  as  he  said, 
“Christ  was  a Marxist  because  Christ 
criticized  the  Pharisees  and  the  other 
oppressors  of  the  society  in  his  age.” 


Now  this  is  a real  problem  in  Latin 
America  today  because,  as  you  know, 
most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
are  80  or  90  per  cent  nominally  Catho- 
lic countries,  and  the  government 
which  rules  them  are  nominally  Catho- 
lic governments.  And  yet  many  of  the 
governments  are  very  dictatorial  and 
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many  of  them  follow  a philosophy 
which  has  now  come  to  be  known  as 
the  ideology  of  national  security, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  national  se- 
curity state.  And  that  is  a line  of 
thought  which  places  the  security  of 
the  state  above  any  other  considera- 
tion. That  becomes  the  absolute  value 
in  society.  And  therefore  nobody  has  a 
right  to  question  it,  and  anyone  who 
talks  about  structural  change,  about 
changing  society,  is  automatically  sub- 
versive. 

This  is  the  problem  because  many 
of  those  societies  are  unjust  and  if  we 
believe  after  our  structural  analysis 
that  to  build  a more  just  society,  struc- 
tures have  to  be  changed,  then  we  are 
calling  for  different  structures  and  we 
will  be  subversive  in  the  terms  used  by 
these  dictatorial  regimes.  This  is  some- 
thing relatively  new  in  the  Church  and 
this  is  why  we  find  in  so  many  of  these 
countries  governments  which  claim  to 
be  Catholic  persecuting  and  even  tor- 
turing, expelling  and  assassinating 
priests  and  religious  who  claim  to  be 
working  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  in  building  a more  just 
society. 

Now,  as  you  rightly  mention,  at 
Puebla  this  was  one  of  the  main  themes 
of  discussion,  and  the  Latin  American 
Bishops  in  their  documents  make  it 
quite  clear  that  they  cannot  accept  the 
doctrine  of  national  security,  and  that 
therefore  a priest  and  a religious  has  a 
right,  not  only  a right,  but  a duty,  to 
fight  and  stand  up  against  it  and  . to 
work  for  structural  change.  But  he 
must  do  this  as  a priest  and  as  a reli- 
gious. His  role  will  not  be  the  same  as 


" Gospel  principles  to  build  a more  just 
society.  ” 
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Catehiquel 
Indian  mother 
and  child  — 
Guatemala. 


the  lay  people  he  is  helping.  They  will 
have  a much  more  directly  political 
role  in  this  work.  So  that  would  be  my 
answer  to  your  question. 

And  I would  also  say  this:  that  if 
both  priests  and  laity  are  going  to  stand 
together  and  try  to  fight  for  justice  in 
many  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
this  is  bound  to  lead  to  confrontation 
with  many  of  these  governments,  and 
is  bound  to  lead  to  suffering.  And  this 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  best  indi- 
cations that  they  are  on  the  right  path 
— that  they  are  following  the  injunc- 
tions of  Christ  in  the  Gospel.  But  per- 


haps we  sometimes  forget  this.  We’ve 
no  reason  to  expect  in  this  world  that 
the  Church  should  always  get  on  very 
well  with  those  in  power,  should  get 
on  well  with  a particular  government, 
should  be  able  to  work  hand  in  glove 
with  it.  Christ  Himself  taught  us,  and 
his  life  also  was  an  example,  that  it’s 
usually  the  opposite.  As  soon  as  we 
stand  up  for  justice  and  for  the  true 
values  of  the  Gospel,  we  will  be  at- 
tacked and  persecuted.  This  is  just  what 
is  happening  in  many  Latin  American 
countries  and  it’s  this  that  gives  new 
life  and  hope  to  the  Church. 
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"...  that  gives 
new  life  and 
hope  to  the 
Church.  ” 

— Bolivian  peas- 
ant children. 


As  a missionary  and  a member  of  the  Jesuit  Order  and  in 
your  particular  work  today,  what  are  some  of  the  priorities  of 
mission?  What  are  some  of  the  priorities  of  the  Church  in  our 
present-day  world? 


Well,  looking  at  the  missionary  as- 
pect, in  addition  to  this  question  of 
promoting  justice  which  I believe  is  a 
priority  in  mission  work,  the  building 
of  a just  society  in  this  world  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  preaching  of  the 


Gospel,  as  stated  by  the  bishops  in  the 
1971  Synod.  In  addition  we  have  been 
giving  a lot  of  attention  to  a problem 
which  is  probably  as  old  as  missionary 
activity  itself,  but  which  is  still  relevant 
and  now  has  a brand  new  name, 
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namely,  this  problem  of  inculturation 
— of  trying  to  understand  local  cultures 
on  a much  deeper  level  than  in  the 
past. 

This  means  several  things.  It  means, 
for  one  thing,  being  much  more  aware 
that  the  type  of  Christianity  we  have 
often  been  spreading  as  missionaries  is 
a Christianity  which  is  rooted  in  one 
particular  culture,  namely  our  own  — 
wherever  we  come  from  — it  could  be 
a Canadian  culture  — it  could  be  a 
Western  European  culture.  And  we 
have  taken  this  Christianity  to  other 
countries,  whether  in  Africa  or  Latin 
America,  sometimes  very  unaware  of 
the  cultural  limitations  we  have  carried 
with  us. 

I’m  not  saying  anything  very  new 
here.  This  has  been  a problem  of  mis- 
sionaries from  the  very  beginning  of 
Christianity.  But  I think  there’s  a 
much  greater  awareness  now  of  this 
than  there  was  and  therefore  a much 
greater  understanding  that  we’ve  got 
to  listen  to  people,  not  just  preach  at 
them.  We’ve  got  to  try  and  understand 
what  local  cultures  are.  After  all  the 
faith  is  not  something  which  is  trans- 
planted from  one  culture  into  another. 
It’s  something  which  has  to  grow  up 
withjn  a culture.  And  this  must  start 
with  the  local  people  themselves. 
There’s  a parallel  here  with  develop- 
ment. Development  also  is  something 
which  cannot  be  given  by  a rich  coun- 
try to  a poor  country.  It  is  something 
which  has  to  start  and  to  grow  up  with- 
in the  people.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Faith. 

I cannot  help  thinking  time  and 
time  again  of  that  famous  sentence  ut- 
tered by  Cardinal  Malulla.  He  said  that 
“up  to  now  the  missionaries  have 
Christianized  Africa.  Our  job  now  is  to 
Africanize  Christianity.”  It’s  a famous 


sentence  and  in  a way  it  may  sound  a 
bit  obvious.  And  yet  I think  it  holds  a 
very  deep  truth  — although  in  some 
African  countries,  most  of  the  bishops 
are  African  bishops,  and  many  of  the 
priests  are  African  priests.  And  they 
have  their  own  liturgy,  so  the  Church 
looks  African  — it  looks  black.  But, 
when  you  get  below  the  surface  you 
find  that  all  these  bishops  and  many  of 
the  priests  were  still  trained  in  Europe 
or  the  States,  and  they  have  a different 
way  of  thinking.  The  faith  hasn’t  really 
taken  hold  among  the  people  as  such. 

It  is  still  basically  something  foreign  — 
coming  from  without.  So  that  second 
phase  of  what  Cardinal  Malulla  is  ask- 
ing for,  namely  the  Africanization  of 
Christianity,  is  something  that’s  only 
now  beginning.  And  there’s  nothing 
surprising  in  this.  After  all  in  most 
African  countries  the  Faith  is  less  than 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  a hundred 
years  is  a very  short  time  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  and  even  shorter  time  in 
the  life  of  man’s  history. 

The  second  process  is  something 
which  basically  has  to  come  from  the 
people  themselves  and  not  from  the 
foreign  missionary.  So  maybe  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  the  task  of  the  for- 
eign missionary  is  beginning  to  end, 
that  initial  task  of  carrying  the  Faith 
to  the  people.  Now  his  task  is  going  to 
be  that  of  listening  and  learning  from 
those  people  themselves  and  seeing  in 
what  way  he  can  play  a secondary  role 
of  helping  the  people  to  develop  their 
own  faith,  their  own  type  of  prayer, 
their  own  liturgy,  and  all  that  is  in- 
cluded in  that  word  ‘inculturation’. 

“ Many  problems  of  the  Third  World 

have  some  of  their  roots  in  our  own 
First  World. " 

— An  Egyptian  youth. 
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In  our  Canadian  and  American  societies  we’re  all  aware  that 
we’ve  never  been  more  affluent  and  materialistic  — rampant 
consumerism.  In  the  face  of  such  affluence  and  materialism 
many  Christians  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  wonder  what 
they  should  be  doing,  and  of  course  the  missionary  always  says 
to  look  at  and  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  listen  to  what  the 
Spirit  is  saying.  In  your  opinion  what  message  should  read  loud 
and  clear  to  our  Christian  readers  which  emanates  and  comes 
from  mission  countries  or  the  Third  World? 


I’m  very  glad  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion. There  has  always  been  a tendency 
to  think  that  the  problems  of  the  Third 
World,  problems  of  hunger,  poverty, 
disease  and  all  the  rest  are  out  there, 


in  the  Third  World,  and  that  the  role 
of  the  wealthier  countries  is  to  help 
those  poor  countries  by  sending  money 
and  occasionally  sending  technical 
help  and  so  on.  Now  I would  say  that 
that  is  not  true  at  all.  Many  of  the 
problems  of  the  Third  World,  if  not 
all  of  them,  have  some  of  their  roots 
in  our  own  first  world  countries  and 
it’s  becoming  more  and  more  urgent 
for  us  to  take  a critical  look  at  our 
own  societies,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
how  far  are  we  responsible  for  what  is 
happening  out  there  in  the  Third  World 
countries.  In  other  words,  the  problem 
is  not  out  there  — the  problem  is  also 
here  with  us. 

One  thinks  of  all  the  multinational 
corporations  and  the  big  financial  in- 
stitutions in  the  world  which  are  domi- 
nated by  the  wealthy  countries  — a 
hundred  and  one  things,  a hundred 
and  one  ways  in  which  we  determine 
the  lot  and  the  lives  of  all  those  peo- 
ple in  the  poor  countries  out  there. 
And  often  we  do  this  — we’re  quite 
unaware  of  it.  We  don’t  understand 
these  structures.  We  don’t  know  how 
they  are  affecting  people  in  the  Third 
World.  Some  of  us  are  not  even  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  is  divided  so 
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" . . . not  aware  that  the  world  is 
divided  so  unequally.  ” 
— Bolivian  Indian  fisherman. 


unequally  into  a small  group  of  very 
wealthy  countries  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  poor  countries. 

They’re  not  even  aware  of  this, 
even  though  documents,  even  from  the 
Vatican  Council,  have  been  stressing 
this  point  for  so  long.  We’ve  got  to  be- 
come more  aware  of  it  as  a fact  and 
then,  once  again  this  is  where  analysis 
comes  in,  we’ve  got  to  see  why  — we’ve 
got  to  see  how  it  is  that  we  as  a wealthy 
country,  Canada  — how  are  we  respon- 
sible and  how  are  we  perpetuating  the 
poverty  and  oppression  in  some  Third 
World  countries. 

I say  this  is  important.  It’s  not  just 
me  speaking.  As  you  probably  know, 
many  of  the  international  funding 
agencies  such  as  OXFAM,  CCODP  or 
other  groups  like  that,  are  spending  an 
increasing  amount  of  their  resources, 
not  on  sending  money  out  to  the  Third 
World,  but  trying  to  educate  people 
in  the  first  world  countries,  in  their 
own  countries  — trying  to  help  them 
see  and  understand  these  structures 
I’ve  been  mentioning,  and  trying  to 
help  them  see  what  they  can  do  about 
them.  The  present  order  is  geared  to 
making  the  wealthy  countries  wealthier 
and  wealthier.  As  a result  of  that  the 
poorer  countries  become  poorer  and 
poorer  in  relative  and  absolute  terms 
in  spite  of  the  so-called  aid  they  are 
getting  from  us. 
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“Aid  is  not  enough  — the  system  itself  is  wrong. 

— Egyptian  boy  with  water  buffalo. 


So,  briefly,  aid  is  not  enough.  It’s 
not  what’s  needed  now  — not  just  aid 
in  the  system.  What  is  needed  is  to 
understand  how  the  system  itself  is 
wrong,  and  how  the  system  has  to  be 
changed  so  there  can  be  a new  world 
order.  And  until  the  wealthy  countries 
realize  this,  there’s  no  hope  of  a new 
world  order,  because  it’s  the  wealthy 
countries  that  dominate  the  existing 
world  order. 

And  beside  the  wealthy  countries, 
it’s  people  like  ourselves  — people 
with  a conscience  — people  concerned 
with  justice  — who  have  to  understand 
these  things.  And  even  though  I’m 
talking  of  big  problems,  some  of  the 


actions  are  very  simple  and  they  can 
be  done  at  parish  level  by  ordinary 
people,  and  if  enough  of  us  took  these 
actions  and  did  something  about  them 
we  would  be  able  to  change  the  world 
very  considerably. 

So  I ’m  glad  you  asked  that  question. 
Many  of  the  problems  — of  injustice, 
hunger  and  disease  and  all  the  rest  — 
they  may  exist  out  in  the  Third  World, 
but  their  roots  and  causes  are  here 
among  us  in  the  first  world.  Now 
we’ve  got  to  take  time  out  to  look  at 
them  and  study  them  and  understand 
them  and  not  be  just  caught  up  in  a race 
of  consumerism  as  you  mentioned.* 
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A Statement  by 

Priests  and  Religious 

“Give  us 
this  dau  our 
da  ilij  bread" 

Lima,  Peru,  Nov.  3,  1979 


a weekly  reflection  in  a poor  parish 
an  old  woman  said:  “Me,  I’ve  lived 
a long  life,  I’m  getting  ready  to  die,  we 
old  people  are  closer  to  death.”  Im- 
mediately the  young  girl  responded: 
“No,  grandmother,  that’s  how  it  used  to 
be,  now  children  are  closer  to  death.” 
There  was  a long  silence  which  made 
clear  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

As  priests  and  religious,  we  want  to 
transmit  the  complaints  that  we  hear 
every  day  in  the  homes  of  our  people, 
the  cries  that  we  hear  daily  in  the  mar- 
kets and  in  the  streets.  Do  the  people 
complain  without  reason?  Is  their  cry 
an  expression  of  bad  faith  or  subversive 
intentions?  No.  Cases  like  the  one 
above  speak  for  countless  people  de- 
prived of  their  basic  rights  and  cruelly 
condemned  to  a slow  death.  For  this 
reason,  firm  in  our  faith  in  the  Lord, 
we  appeal  to  public  opinion.  We  want 
to  be  “the  voice  of  the  voiceless  and 
silenced.”  (Pope  John  Paul  II:  Puebla 
No.  24). 


We  Announce  the  Lord  of  Life. 

Our  people  are  hungry  and  today’s 
hunger  is  the  bearer  of  death. 

Hunger  destroys  people  and  cuts 
off  hope.  Hunger  kills.  We  see  it  daily 
in: 

• thousands  of  children  condemned 
to  death  or  to  irreparable  physical 
and  mental  damage  due  to  the  lack 
of  food  and  medicine; 

• young  people  whose  liyes  are  frus- 
trated because  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  educational  system  and  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  jobs; 

• fathers  and  mothers  who  desperately 
struggle  to  make  a miserably  small 
sum  of  money  and  who  live  in  sub- 
human conditions;  families  suffer- 
ing from  every  kind  of  illness,  some 
taking  on  epidemic  proportions  (e.g. 
tuberculosis)  and  who  have  no  way 
of  protecting  themselves. 

• the  people  of  our  jungle  who  are 
being  deprived  of  their  resources; 
the  vast  number  of  farmers  de- 
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'The  outskirts  of  Lima,  ” 
— Peru. 


prived  of  land  and  financial  credits 
and  who  are  victims  of  an  exploita- 
tive commercialization  of  their  har- 
vests; the  unemployed,  the  under- 
employed, the  street  sellers  and  the 
day  laborers  who  make  up  much 
more  than  half  of  the  economically 
active  population  and  who  are  vic- 
tims of  a policy  that  does  not  create 
jobs  and  which  legalizes  arbitrary 
firings;  also  those  workers  whose 
salaries  are  increasingly  insufficient 
in  order  to  live. 

This  situation  of  hunger  and  death 
is  made  worse  by  the  constant  rise  in 
the  prices  of  basic  necessities:  food, 
public  transportation  and  medicine.  A 
crisis  which  benefits  a small  privileged 
minority  is  systematically  and  cruelly 
pressing  down  the  people.  Each  new 
“economic  package”  and  price  adjust- 
ment means  eating  less,  wearing  less, 
living  less. 

Among  our  people  we  see  “very 
concrete  faces  in  which  we  should 
recognize  the  suffering  features  of 
Christ,  the  Lord,  who  questions  us  and 
appeals  to  us”  (Puebla  No.  31).  For  us 
as  Christians  God  manifests  H imself  as 
the  God  who  gives  life,  preserves  it,  de- 
fends it  and  rescues  it  from  oppression 
and  who  makes  life  full  and  definitive 
in  the  resurrected  Christ.  We  believe  in 
the  Lord  and  for  this  reason  we  be- 
lieve in  life.  And  because  we  know 
that  there  are  sufficient  resources  for 
all,  we  do  not  accept  as  a solution  to 
the  crisis:  hunger,  death  and  the  ex- 
termination of  the  people. 


We  Announce  a Life  of  Justice  and 
Brotherhood. 

The  system  which  produces  hunger 
and  death  “with  the  rich  daily  becom- 
ing richer  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  be- 
coming poorer”  (Puebla  No.  30)  main- 
tains itself  and  becomes  harsher  each 
day  because  “it  does  not  consider  the 
human  being  as  the  center  of  society 
and  does  not  effect  the  necessary  and 
profound  changes  to  bring  about  a just 
society”  (Puebla  No.  64).  On  the  con- 
trary, the  situation  of  injustice  and  in- 
sensitiveness to  the  hunger  of  the  peo- 
ple is  intensified  in  our  country  by  the 
following  mechanisms: 

• officially  controlled  information 
which  inundates  us,  systematically 
hiding  the  misery  of  the  people 
while  distorting  their  protests  and 
struggles; 

• administrative  corruption  and  the 
lack  of  morality  which  allows  those 
in  high  public  office  to  reap  huge 
profits.  Basic  necessities  such  as 
bread,  milk,  meat  and  rice  become 
scarce  and  scandalously  expensive; 

• brutal  repression  is  the  only  answer 
of  power  to  just  demands.  We  have 
lived  through  this  in  the  cases  of 
the  fishermen,  miners,  fired  labor 
leaders  and  the  teachers.  To  the 
tear  gas  bombs,  beatings  and  shot- 
gun blasts  must  be  added  the  charge 
of  being  agitators  brought  against 
all  those  who  protest,  also  constant 
threats,  persecutions,  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, torture  and  disappearances; 
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• “the  arms  race,  the  great  crime  of 
our  day  . . . results  in  enormous  re- 
sources destined  for  arms  purchases 
instead  of  being  used  to  solve  vital 
problems  such  as  hunger  and  sick- 
ness” (Puebla  No.  67). 

We  denounce  this  constant  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  as  a situation  of 
personal  and  social  sin.  The  message  of 
Jesus  that  we  proclaim  as  Good  News 
for  all  condemns  a social  order  that  is 
based  on  lies  and  exploitation  and 
urges  us  to  create  new  forms  of  social 
relations. 

Everywhere  our  people  are  organiz- 
ing themselves  in  different  ways  to  de- 


fend their  bread  and  their  lives.  This 
commitment  has  cost  and  will  cost 
suffering  and  death.  Through  Christ’s 
example  we  know  that  the  Father 
changes  these  sufferings  into  a font  of 
life.  For  this  reason,  the  Christian  com- 
munities of  which  we  are  part  experi- 
ence the  strength  of  the  Lord  and 
celebrate  that  strength  in  many  mani- 
festations of  faith. 

We  are  all  responsible  for  eliminating 
the  cause  of  hunger  and  death  in  order 
to  live  authentic  justice  and  brother- 
hood. Only  in  this  way  can  we  say: 

“GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY 
BREAD”* 
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Fr:  Art  MacKinnon  S.F.M. 

Murdered  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1 965  while  defending  the 
Human  Rights  of  young  prisoners. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
has  opportunities  for  priests,  and  qualified  men, 
women  and  married  couples  for  mission  service 
in  the  Far  East,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name : 

Address : City 

Age ...  Education 

Mail  to:  Formation-Education  Department 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


RICH 


MAN 

POOR  MAN 


Excerpts  of  a letter  to  the  Bishops  assembled  at 
Puebla  for  the  Latin  American  Conference 
of  Bishops  Meeting  in  February  1979, 
from  Guatemalan  peasants. 


YAA  Peasants  of  Guatemala’s  Pacific  coast  hm,o  a 
v v aware  that  you  are  enino  to  f , T h become 
Mexico.  ,o  talk  Jou/Z^SffZT/' 
studying  them  you  After 

“rzT  cm  be  ZcVzz; 

et  SI2a  XZllZZoZmsutfl  7 % b“y 

days  pass,  the  more  expensive  tlf  13jbundle-  The  more 
are  a miserable  alms  for  which  wehaveTo if  °W  Wages 
' sun.  On  thefincas  we  earn  $ 12  for  i f °wor}  from  sun  to 
children  and  our  women and It Z fTf°feight  Our 
day  because  of  these  low  wopps  *jrfves  die  more  every 
on  and  even  less  to  buy  rnedicifefm  ,0  eat 

only  give  us  a iiule  bj(  . 1 7f"’  and  on  thefincas  they 

other  people  should  eat  meat.  " ^ °S  tf  only 

the  ’powerfidkSSi  w°th  thfitZ i!"iusticf  is  50  great  th at 
of  organizing  their  brethren  This , f’  °nly  for  the  crime 
Weu  afraid  - 

whoever  asks  for  justice  Wp  m because  they  kill 
because  they  ve  always  lied  to  is.  political  Parties 

with  the  mff^ngmdexpbitTdPUeblf  WiU  face  a dialogue 

their  Christian  mission,  'like  shZpSfwdlf  f*  WiU  fulfiU 
lives  for  their  flock.  ”•  Pnerds  willing  to  give  their 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps^  eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program.  . 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


Vol.  61 , No.  3 


March,  1980. 


from  the  Editor 


\ A/e  s^are  t*ie  anxieties  that  stem  from  abuses  of  power,  which  are  typical 
v v of  regimes  based  on  force.  There  are  the  anxieties  based  on  systematic 
or  selective  repression;  it  is  accompanied  by  accusations,  violations  of  privacy, 
improper  pressure,  tortures,  exiles.  There  are  the  anxieties  produced  in  many 
families  by  the  disappearance  of  their  loved  ones  about  whom  they  cannot  get 
any  news.”  (Puebla  42) 

Our  March  issue  reflects  on  the  anxieties  stressed  in  the  opening  presentation 
of  the  Puebla  Document  of  the  Latin  American  Bishops  in  two  feature 
articles.  Father  Joseph  Beckman  outlines  the  harassment  and  persecution  of 
the  Church  in  Latin  America  these  last  years,  in  his  article  “Crimes  against 
God  and  Man.”  Marcia  Rodriguez  reminds  us  very  forcefully  that  all  is  still  not 
well  in  Chile,  and  encourages  us  to  action  on  behalf  of  prisoners  in  the  article 
“Political  Prisoners  in  Chile.”  Christian  faith,  courage  and  hope  speak  to  these 
anxieties  in  our  feature  articles,  as  well  as  to  all  of  us  in  the  articles  on 
“Cabalian,”  and  the  “Church  of  the  Catacombs.” 

Lent  is  our  time  for  ‘getting  in  touch’  with  God  at  a deeper  level  — His 
presence  and  his  saving  power  in  our  personal  lives,  as  well  as  in  the  events  and 
the  people  that  shape  his  world!  Each  of  us  can  ask,  what  is  He  saying  and 
asking  of  us?* 


Editor:  Michael  O’Kane,  SFM/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/ 
Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 

Cover  Photo:  Credit  — Rev.  Joseph  Beckman. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P., 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1P  2Z4. 
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Professor  Gabriel  Ojo,  National  Council  of  Laity,  reads  first  lesson  at  Mass  of 
Dedication. 


Rev.  James  Sheerin,  S.P.S. 


One  of  the  great  signs  of  vitality  in 
the  Church  today  is  the  mission- 
ary spirit  of  the  young  churches.  Ni- 
geria, which  has  the  largest  number  of 
major  seminaries  in  Africa,  has  estab- 
lished a National  Missionary  Seminary 
and  a Society  of  missionary  priests 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Paul.  The 
Seminary  is  now  beginning  its  third 
academic  year  and  has  over  forty  stu- 
dents; one  Nigerian  priest  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Society. 


At  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
Seminary  last  May,  Bishop  Edward 
O’Meara,  Director  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  in  the  United  States,  told 
a congregation  of  2,000  representing 
the  country’s  29  dioceses:  “It  is  an 
idea  whose  time  is  come,  an  idea  that 
cannot  be  repressed  any  longer.  . .It  is 
out  of  an  inner  necessity  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Faith  that  your  Missionary 
Society  of  St.  Paul  is  being  born  this 
Sunday  morning.  It  has  to  happen,  or 
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else  your  church  would  not  really  be 
the  Church.  God  only  knows  where 
your  initiative  is  going  to  take  Nigerian 
apostles.” 

History. 

In  an  audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI 
on  the  day  he  was  created  Cardinal, 
Cardinal  Dominic  Ekandem,  Nigeria’s 
first  Cardinal  and  West  Africa’s  first 
local  bishop,  mentioned  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a Nigerian  Missionary 
Institute.  Pope  Paul  was  jubilant,  as 
were  the  authorities  of  the  Congrega- 
tion for  the  Evangelization  of  Peoples 
(which  directs  and  co-ordinates  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Church).  There 
followed  the  proposal  to  the  Nigerian 
Episcopal  Conference  by  Cardinal 
Ekandem  (then  its  president)  and  the 
decision  taken  at  Kaduna  in  Septem- 
ber 1976  that  a National  Missionary 
Seminary  and  Society  of  St.  Paul  be 
established.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
concepts  of  ‘missionary’ and  ‘national’ 
were  essential  to  its  success:  that  it  be 
missionary  and  be  seen  to  be  so;  that  it 
be  truly  national  and  representative,  in 
its  membership  and  its  support,  of 
Catholics  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Institute  should,  in  due 
course,  be  built  at  Abuja,  the  new  fed- 
eral capital  of  Nigeria. 

By  making  available  the  buildings 
of  the  former  St.  Mark’s  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Iperu-Remo,  in  Ogun  State, 
Bishop  Anthony  Sanusi,  of  Ijebu-Ode, 
allowed  the'  project  to  get  off  to  an 
early  start  and  the  first  students  were 
admitted  on  Mission  Sunday  1977.  On 
that  occasion  Cardinal  Ekandem  an- 
nounced clearly  the  purpose  of  the 
Seminary.  “We  are  beginning  our  prep- 
aration, and  that  on  a national  scale, 


Nigeria ’s  Cardinal  Ekandem  (rt.)  gre 


for  sending  Nigerian  missionaries  out, 
to  join  the  mainstream  of  Catholic 
missionaries,  flowing  into  Africa  and 
beyond.”  Already  there  have  been  ap- 
peals for  Nigeria’s  missionaries  from 
other  African  countries,  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Black  Ministry  in  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York,  and  from  the  Bish- 
ops of  Brazil. 

Formal  Dedication 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Seminary 
and  the  launching  of  the  Seminary 
fund  last  May  was  a two-day  event 
which  drew  wide  attention  within  Ni- 
geria and  outside  it.  It  attracted  visitors 
from  abroad  and  was  attended  by  Ni- 
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dinai  OTunga  of  Nairobi,  Kenya  and  Archbishop  Curis  at  Mission  Seminary  dedication. 


geria’s  bishops  as  well  as  representative 
groups  of  clergy,  religious  and  laity 
from  each  diocese. 

On  the  timeliness  of  the  venture 
Cardinal  Ekandem  said  “Nigeria’s  mis- 
sionary initiative  has  been  welcomed 
throughout  the  Christian  World.  It  was 
a great  happiness  to  the  late  Pope  Paul 
VI.  Our  present  Holy  Father,  John 
Paul  II,  has  shown  a special  interest  in 
it.  It  has  received  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  Bishops’  Conferences  in  many 
countries,  who  see  its  timing  as  provi- 
dential when  the  Church’s  missionary 
work  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  world  population, 
when  older  missionaries  at  the  end  of 


their  service  in  many  areas  are  not 
being  replaced,  and  when  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  priests  for  new  fron- 
tier apostolates.  Because  the  human 
family  is  larger  than  it  ever  was  before, 
the  harvest  indeed  is  greater  than  ever.” 

Challenge 

Nigeria’s  missionary  venture  is  a 
good  act  of  hope  and  the  Nigerian 
Church  in  no  way  underestimates  the 
challenge  ahead.  Part  of  that  challenge 
and  excitement  was  expressed  by  Bish- 
op O’Meara  at  Iperu  last  May  when  he 
told  the  Nigerian  Church  that  it  would 
soon  experience  for  itself  the  difficult 
task  of  being  missionary.  “You  are 
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High  School  girls  perform  traditional  dance  at  dedication  ceremonies. 


going  to  begin  to  know  what  missionary 
life  is,  because  your  sons  and  daughters 
are  going  out  and  you  are  going  to 
know  what  a difficult  thing  that  is  to 
do  — how  high  risk  a situation  mission- 
aries go  into.  . .how  they  are  often  mis- 
understood. . .how  they  make  mis- 
takes. You  are  going  to  learn  from  your 
own  sons  and  daughters;  and  one  of 
the  good  results  of  that  will  be  to  keep 
in  reverent  memory  all  throughout 
your  history,  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  came  and  brought  the  Faith  to 
you”. 

It  is  a constant  theme  in  Cardinal 
Ekandem's  talks  that  Nigerian  Catholics 
should  match  the  generosity  of  the 
Faith  through  which  Christ  was  given 
to  them  by  sharing  that  Faith  with 
others.  A booklet  published  by  the 
Seminary  states  “The  Society  and  Sem- 


inary of  St.  Paul  have  given  Nigerian 
Catholics  the  opportunity  to  match 
and  surpass  the  generosity  through 
which  they  themselves  received  the 
Faith.” 

Financial  Support 

To  date  the  Seminary  has  been  sup- 
ported by  grants  from  the  Nigerian 
Bishops  Conference,  the  Congregation 
for  the  Evangelization  of  Peoples,  the 
American  and  Canadian  Mission  Co- 
operation Plans,  and  donations  from 
Nigeria,  Germany,  Holland  and  Ireland. 
“In  due  course  we  believe  the  Mission- 
ary Society  and  Seminary  of  St.  Paul 
will  be  fully  maintained  by  the  Catho- 
lics of  Nigeria  but  at  the  moment  we 
must  look  to  those  who  have  so  gener- 
ously helped  us  in  the  past.”  (Cardinal 
Ekandem).* 
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Crimes 
Against 
Man 
and 
GOD 


Rev.  Joseph  Beckman 

Many  Catholic  priests  and  laymen 
working  against  poverty  and  oppres- 
sion in  Latin  America  have  been 
brutally  and  mysteriously  slain  in 
recent  years.  A Cincinnati  priest  who 
has  worked  among  them  tells  of 
these  priests  and  the  violence  they 
have  suffered. 

KAy  visit  to  Recife,  Brazil,  in  July  of 
1 V 1^974  undoubtedly  was  the  high- 
light of  seven  years  of  travel  to  every 


Father  Joseph  F.  Beckman  and  Archbishop  Helder  Camara. 


Housing  in 
So/o/a,  Guatemala 
after  1976 
earthquake. 


country  of  Latin  America  for  me.  I 
remember  particularly  the  day  I concel- 
ebrated  Mass  with  Archbishop  Helder 
Camara,  the  noted  defender  of  the 
world’s  poor. 

But  the  joy  of  the  day  was  marred 
by  a visit  to  the  home  of  Senhora  Pe- 
reira, a widow  living  nearby,  and  by 
her  story  about  the  death  of  her  son, 
the  Rev.  Antonio  Henrique  Pereira  da 
Silva  Neto,  five  years  before. 

“This  was  a politically  inspired 
assassination,”  she  insisted.  “My  son 
was  lured  to  his  death  by  people  pos- 
ing as  helping  his  archbishop.  They  re- 
sented his  concern  for  the  poor.” 

Senhora  Pereira  gave  me  a large  pho- 
tograph of  Padre  Henrique  lying  dead 
in  a field.  I’ve  hung  this  photo  over  my 
bed  as  a reminder  that  many  of  my 
brother  priests  — more  than  30  — have 
given  their  lives  serving  the  poor  in 
Latin  America  in  the  last  10  years.  I’ve 
known  some  of  these  priests  personal- 
ly; several  others  I ’ve  “known ” through 
friends  who  worked  with  them.  I’d 
like  to  tell  you  about  several  of  them. 

Their  stories  are  frightening,  at  the 
least,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  bizarre. 

And  what  worries  me  more,  even 
since  the  departure  of  President  Ana- 
stasio  Somoza  of  Nicaragua,  is  that  I 


suspect  such  deaths  will  continue  — 
especially  in  the  Central  American 
countries  of  El  Salvador,  Honduras 
and  Guatemala. 

We  North  Americans  have  a stake  in 
all  this.  Many  North  American  based 
companies  operate  in  Central  America. 
Many  of  the  military  leaders  suspected 
of  permitting  the  deaths  in  their  coun- 
tries have  been  trained  by  the  U.S. 
(Former  president  Somoza  of  Nicara- 
gua was  a graduate  of  West  Point.) 

We  North  Americans  are  dedicated 
to  human  rights  and  due  process  of 
law.  At  the  least,  we  ought  to  know 
what  is  going  on  just  south  of  our  bor- 
ders. 

Beginning  with  Guatemala,  let’s  ex- 
amine conditions  in  some  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics. 

Guatemala 

On  June  30, 1978,  in  San  Jose  Pinula 
parish,  not  far  from  Guatemala  City, 
Father  Hermogenes  Lopez  was  shot  to 
death  as  he  returned  from  taking  Com- 
munion to  some  of  the  sick  of  his  par- 
ish. According  to  a letter  sent  from 
Guatemala  to  Cincinnati  by  a priest 
friend  of  mine:  “Three  high-powered 
bullets  came  tearing  through  the  wind- 
shield of  a pickup  truck  and  found 
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their  victim.  One  of  them  passed 
through  the  Communion  burse  of  the 
50-year-old  priest,  who  slumped  over 
the  seat  and  died.  The  heart  which  had 
loved  and  served  the  humble  people  of 
San  Jose  Pinula  parish  beat  no  more. . . 
The  rough  hands  which  had  worked 
for  them  dropped  from  the  steering 
wheel..  .The  voice  which  had  spoken 
out  in  their  behalf.  . .was  silenced  for- 
ever.” 

What  were  some  of  the  activities  of 
Padre  Lopez? 

He  fought  and  halted  the  steriliza- 
tion and  experimentation  to  which  the 
government  subjected  the  women  of 
the  country. 

When  Sunday  military  training  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land,  he  went  all 
the  way  to  the  presidency  to  have  it 
abolished. 

He  blocked  the  action  of  a company 
which  wanted  to  divert  water  — much 
needed  in  the  valley  — to  be  sold  in 
the  capital  city. 

I didn’t  know  Padre  Lopez  personal- 
ly, although  I had  visited  near  his  par- 
ish. But  I did  know  Father  Bill  Woods, 
an  American  Maryknoll  priest  who  was 
also  a pilot  and  who  died  in  a mysteri- 
ous plane  crash  in  Guatemala  on  No- 
vember 20,  1976. 

Father  Woods,  from  Houston,  had 
established  a settlement  for  landless 
Indians  in  the  Ixcan  area  of  northwest 
Guatemala.  The  settlement  included 
five  villages  that  were  still  primitive, 
without  electricity  or  other  amenities, 
but  which  offered  to  begin  again  like 
the  pioneers  of  old.  The  villages  were 
almost  inaccessible  except  by  airplane, 
and  for  seven  years  the  exuberant 
“Father  Billy”  had  been  flying  Mayan 
peasants  and  supplies  over  the  moun- 
tains to  his  co-op  villages. 


Senhora  Pereira  with  her  slain  son’s 
photo  above  doorway  of  her  home. 

(Photo  Credit:  Jos.  Beckman) 
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Typical  scene  near  the  seashore  at  La  Union,  El  Salvador. 


Then  oil  was  discovered  near  Father 
Woods’  settlement.  Some  of  Guate- 
mala’s military  and  political  leaders 
weren’t  happy  with  the  Ixcan  settle- 
ment. Shortly  before  what  turned  out 
to  be  his  last  flight,  Father  Woods  was 
called  in  by  the  American  ambassador 
to  Guatemala,  who  frankly  told  him 
that  his  life  was  being  threatened. 

Threats  weren’t  new  for  the  husky 
Father  Bill.  He  had  even  told  friends, 
“If  I’m  ever  shot  down,  it  will  be  over 
a certain  hill  near  the  settlement, 
where  I come  in  low  for  a landing.” 

And  this  is  just  the  spot  where  a 
plane  carrying  Father  Woods,  four  vol- 
unteers, and  a load  of  supplies  twisted 
and  spun  into  the  mountainside,  in- 
stantly killing  all. 

Father  Bill’s  friends  suspected  foul 
play.  Police  reports  of  the  crash  were 
long  in  coming  and,  in  some  respects, 


were  false.  The  police  listed  cloudy 
weather  as  a possible  cause;  witnesses 
disputed  that  clouds  were  a factor. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  Father 
Woods  was  shot  down,  or  that  his 
plane  had  been  sabotaged.  But,  inter- 
estingly, no  fragments  were  ever  found 
of  the  fragments  that  might  have  borne 
evidence  of  bullet  holes.  And  the  ques- 
tion remains:  Why  did  an  experienced 
pilot,  healthy  and  only  45,  crash  — at 
the  very  spot  he  had  predicted  he 
might?  The  death  of  Father  Bill  Woods, 
a man  admittedly  disliked  by  some 
landowners  and  government  officials, 
remains  a mystery. 

El  Salvador 

Small  but  densely  populated,  El 
Salvador  has  seen  much  turmoil  in  the 
last  three  years.  News  reports  recently 
recounted  that  Father  Alirio  Napoleon, 
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A painting  of 
Father  Hector 
Ga/lego,  who  dis- 
appeared in 
Panama  in  1971 
and  was  never 
heard  of  since. 


49,  was  the  sixth  priest  in  30  months 
thought  to  have  been  killed  by  a right- 
wing  paramilitary  group  acting  with 
government  consent,  according  to 
church  authorities.  He  was  machine- 
gunned  while  celebrating  Mass  in  the 
village  of  San  Esteban  Catarina. 

The  first  of  the  six  priests  killed  in 
El  Salvador  was  a Jesuit,  the  Rev.  Ru- 
tilio  Grande.  I visited  the  country  just 
two  days  after  he  was  killed  in  ambush 
by  machine  gun  fire  — along  with  his 
72-year-old  sacristan  and  a boy  of  16. 
I experienced  the  tense  atmosphere  of 
El  Salvador  at  that  time.  The  second 


of  the  six  was  Father  Alfonso  Navarro 
Oviedo,  35,  in  whose  rectory  in  San 
Salvador  I had  stayed  in  1973.  He  was 
an  interesting  and  dedicated  person. 
He  and  a 15-year-old  boy  were  ma- 
chine-gunned at  a youth  meeting. 

Honduras 

In  July,  1975,  in  Olancho,  Hon- 
duras, the  bodies  of  Father  Michael  J. 
Cypher,  34,  of  Wisconsin  and  Father 
Ivan  Betancourt  of  Colombia,  and  12 
other  persons  were  discovered  buried 
in  an  old  well.  The  priests  had  been 
working  with  some  landless  peasants 
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A middle  class  home  in  rural  Central  America. 


who  were  desperately  begging  for  a 
place  to  plant  crops.  The  local  military 
commander,  some  of  his  soldiers  and 
two  landowners  were  arrested  shortly 
after  the  murders.  But  three  years  later, 
the  Criminal  Court  in  Juticalpa  acquit- 
ted everyone  except  two  military  men. 
It  brought  anger,  disillusionment  and 
frustration  to  many  in  the  area. 

American-born  Bishop  Nicholas 
D’Antonio  was  bishop  in  Olancho  at 
the  time  of  the  deaths  but,  when  a 
price  was  placed  on  his  head,  he  left 
Honduras  to  prevent  what  he  feared 
would  be  serious  retaliatory  trouble  if 
he  himself  were  killed. 

Panama 

The  most  bizarre  story  of  all  is  that 
concerning  Father  Gallego,  34,  a Co- 
lombian priest  who  disappeared  in 
1971  in  Panama.  A Cincinnati  nun, 
Sister  Margie  Navara,  worked  on  the 
same  missionary  team  as  Father  Hec- 


tor, in  a hilly,  underdeveloped,  rural 
jungle  area  in  central  Panama. 

Father  Hector  had  set  up  a center 
where  poor  farmers  were  trained  to 
organize  cooperatives  to  help  them- 
selves in  farming  and  marketing  their 
products.  The  people  were  very  poor 
and  Father  Hector  worked  extremely 
hard  with  them.  The  local  townspeople 
nearby  resented  the  campesinos  and 
the  business  their  cooperatives  were 
taking  away  from  the  local  stores. 

One  night  Father  Hector’s  simple 
dwelling  mysteriously  caught  fire.  He 
was  lucky  to  escape.  A few  evenings 
later,  about  midnight,  several  men 
dragged  Father  Hector  from  a hut 
where  he  was  staying  with  a friend, 
and  the  self-sacrificing  priest  has  not 
been  seen  since.  His  disappearance  has 
never  been  solved. 

Father  Hector's  friends  later  heard 
rumors  that  the  priest  had  been  kid- 
napped by  henchmen  of  the  local  land- 
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owners,  beaten  up  (more  seriously  than 
was  intended)  and  when  he  didn’t 
quickly  recover,  dropped  into  the  ocean 
from  a helicopter. 

An  article  in  the  August,  1975,  is- 
sue of  the  Paris  quarterly  Liaisons  In- 
ternationales summed  up  the  situation 
of  the  Church  in  Latin  America: 

“Almost  every  day,  priests  are  being 
seized  and  many  deported;  rectories 
and  churches  are  ransacked;  Catholic 
magazines  and-  newspapers  are  sup- 
pressed; pastoral  and  educational  activ- 
ities are  kept  under  tight  surveillance 
and  rigidly  controlled;  churchmen  and 
lay  leaders  are  assassinated  by  extreme 
rightist  paramilitary  groups  and  strong- 
arm  governments  that  call  themselves 
Christian.” 

This  leads  us  to  ask,  why  are  priests 
being  killed  in  these  heavily  Catholic 
countries? 

Mainly  because  the  church  is  identi- 
fying more  and  more  with  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  In  some  Latin 
American  countries,  the  church  is  the 
only  voice  that  can  speak  for  the  poor 
against  injustice  and  oppression.  I do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  all  members  of 
the  church  are  in  total  agreement  in 
all  of  these  countries.  Church  members 
and  leaders  are  often  divided  about  the 
means,  the  degree,  and  the  speed  with 
which  measures  should  be  taken.  But 
more  and  more,  the  church  is  aligning 
itself  with  the  poor. 

And  what  are  the  conditions  of  the 
poor  in  Latin  America? 

From  my  own  extensive  travels,  I 
know  well  the  poverty  that  is  so  com- 
monplace for  millions  south  of  our 
border.  Unemployment  is  high.  Wages 
for  those  who  do  have  jobs  are  as  low 
as  $2  a day.  Most  do  not  own  land. 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  popu- 


lation of  Central  America  is  illiterate. 
Life  expectancy  in  most  Central  Amer- 
ican nations  is  less  than  60  years  (vs. 
73  years  in  North  America).  Per-capita 
income  in  Guatemala  is  $671;  in  El 
Salvador,  $510;  in  Honduras,  $420;  in 
Nicaragua,  $807.  To  put  that  in  per- 
spective, per-capita  income  in  North 
America  is  almost  $8,000  a year.  And 
in  Central  America,  prices  are  generally 
far  higher  than  in  North  America. 

Despite  inflation,  we  live  in  wonder- 
ful comfort  by  comparison.  Millions  of 
families  in  Central  America  live  under 
thatched  roofs,  on  dirt  floors,  with  no 
electricity,  no  running  water,  and  no 
sanitary  facilities.  Hours  are  spent  car- 
rying wood  and  water  each  day.  Work- 
days are  long  and  hard,  and  yet  the 
poor  are  often  still  unable  to  obtain 
necessities  like  food  and  medicine. 

One  such  man  was  Marco  Aurelio 
Cardona  Pineda,  who  died  recently  in 
the  shabby  room  he  shared  with  his 
wife  Fanny  and  five-year-old  daughter, 
Gloria. 

He  had  been  jobless  for  two  months, 
and  police  reported  he  had  been  selling 
his  blood  for  $3  a pint  for  weeks  on 
end  to  feed  his  family. 

Cardona  Pineda  turned  himself  in 
to  a local  hospital  because  of  extreme 
weakness.  But  he  could  not  afford  the 
medicines  prescribed,  and  went  home, 
where  he  died  of  pernicious  anemia. 

The  church  in  Latin  America  today 
is  trying  to  help  people  like  Cardona 
Pineda  obtain  the  basic  necessities  of 
life.  Sad  to  say,  many  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  priests  and  lay  lead- 
ers alike,  are  paying  with  their  lives  for 
the  help  they  are  rendering  to.  God’s 
poor* 

(Reprinted  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer) 
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Church 
of  the 
Catacombs 


(This  article  has  been  prepared  with  the  help  of  Claudio  and  Francesco 
from  the  St.  Egidio  community;  of  Srs.  Ada  Jones  of  Rome  and  Celia 
Deutsch  of  Toronto  — both  Sisters  of  Sion  and  of  Ed  Grace  of  NTC  News 
Service  in  Rome.) 


There  are  still  Christians  in  the  “cata- 
combs” on  the  outskirts  of  Rome. 
Gathered  in  tiny  communities  they 
worship  in  the  hollowed  out  basements 
of  flimsy  apartment  blocks.  In  small 
working  groups  they  preach  the  gospel 
to  people  who  have  become  unbelievers 
in  this  most  Catholic  of  cities.  . . 


today  there  is  a centre  and  there  is 
a periphery.  The  tourist,  the  pilgrim 
and  the  camera  man  usually  sees  only 
the  centre  of  Rome  — the  splendid 
Vatican,  the  rich  museums,  the  chic 
shopping  areas,  the  historic  churches, 
and  the  beautiful  residences  which 


have  been  re-structured  within  ancient 
walls. 

The  Unchurched 

The  poor  live  on  the  periphery  of 
this  city's  centre.  And,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  first  apostles,  there  are  still 
Christians  in  the  “catacombs"  on  the 
outskirts  of  Rome.  In  tiny  communities 
they  worship  in  the  hollowed  out  base- 
ments of  flimsy  apartment  blocks.  In 
small  working  groups,  they  preach  the 
gospel  to  people  who  have  become 
unbelievers  in  this  most  Catholic  of 
cities. 

Today,  this  city  which  is  the  official 
centre  of  Catholicism,  is  also  the  cen- 
tre of  a seething  social  despair.  Infla- 
tion continues  and  unemployment  on 
the  periphery  is  over  40  per  cent. 
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Gianni  La  Bella  (centre)  of  the  original  group  of  ten  speaks  at  Brennan  Hall, 
Toronto.  (Photo  Credit:  jack  Costello) 


In  such  a social  situation,  the  Com- 
munist party  is  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  the  terrorists  of  the  Red  Brigade 
have  mounted  their  program  of  kid- 
napping, assassination,  and  knee-cap 
shootings. 

Hope  against  Hope 

And  yet  in  Rome  today  there  is  an 
incredible  hope  against  hope  which  is 
manifesting  itself  in  many  grassroots 
groups  throughout  the  city.  There  are 
many  charismatic  prayer  groups  that 
have  developed  their  own  popular 
forms  of  prayer  and  song.  There  are 
over  2000  students  who  belong  to 
Communione  e Liberazione,  a move- 
ment loosely  associated  with  the  CDP 
which  seeks  to  revitalize  the  Christian 


quality  of  political  life.  There  are  small 
communities  that  are  trying  to  live  out 
an  option  which  is  both  Catholic  and 
Communist  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
Camp  di  Fiore , a community  which 
lives  with  the  handicapped. 

These  communities  and  movements 
do  not  always  agree  regarding  the  ap- 
proach which  is  to  be  taken  to  religion 
and  to  politics.  However,  they  do  share 
a common  respect  — for  the  community 
of  St.  Egidio. 

It  started  with  10  high  school  students 

The  community  of  St.  Egidio, 
which  has  been  described  by  the  French 
theologian  Yves  Congar  as  “a  new 
form  of  monasticism,”  began  with  ten 
high  school  students  in  1968.  From 
that  original  group,  a community  has 
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grown  which  now  includes  1500  peo- 
ple. 

Beginnings 

1968  was  the  year  of  the  violent 
student  revolts  throughout  Europe. 
Gianni  La  Bella,  one  of  the  original 
group  of  ten,  describes  the  electric  at- 
mosphere of  that  time  in  this  way:  “It 
was  a world  marked  deeply  by  an  anx- 
iety for  something  new,  and  by  a strong 
criticism  for  everything  which  had 
been  built  by  others.  It  was  a world  in 
which  there  was  a deep  distance  from 
the  Church  and  a mistrust  for  every- 
thing connected  with  it.  At  that  time, 
the  younger  generations  were  beginning 
to  break  with  every  kind  of  association 
— both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic.  . . 
Our  religious  and  communitarian  life 
began  to  ripen  inside  this  insensitivity.” 
Although  these  students  had  been 
alienated  from  the  institutional  Church, 
they  had  not  lost  their  desire  for  truer 
and  deeper  forms  of  human  experience. 

These  ten  blue-jeaned  students, 
both  boys  and  girls  from  a middle-class 
school  in  Rome,  turned  to  the  Scrip- 
tures at  one  point  in  their  critical 
search.  They  asked  “Does  this  have 
anything  to  say  to  us?”  The  Scriptures 
seemed  to  suggest  an  answer  or,  at  least 
a way  of  response.  In  a rather  disorga- 
nized fashion,  the  students  continued 
to  discuss  the  scriptures,  and  soon 
others  joined  them.  When  they  con- 
tinued on  to  university,  the  students 
formed  a group  which  met  in  the  morn- 
ing to  pray  with  the  gospels  and  the 
psalms.  Eventually  the  motley  group 
began  to  see  itself  as  a famiiia  Dei,  a 
family  of  god  in  which  they  could  be 
familiar  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Word  of  God.  While  other  radical  stu- 
dents mocked  this  little  “family,”  its 


members  were  beginning  to  ask  them- 
selves a concrete  question  — “Is  this 
gospel  possible  to  live  here  in  Rome?” 

This  question  led  the  students  to 
the  periphery.  It  was  a shocking  en- 
counter in  some  ways,  and  yet  it  was 
there  that  the  students  met  people 
who  were  as  alienated  as  themselves 
from  the  institutions  of  Church  and 
society. 

On  the  periphery,  the  students  met 
a world  which  Pope  Paul  VI  alluded  to 
in  his  letter  Octogesima  Adveniens  — 
“a  misery  belt  which  winds  in  silent 
protest  around  the  insolent  luxury  of 
the  consumer  city.” 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  stu- 
dents knew  that  they  could  not  go  and 
work  for  the  poor  on  the  periphery. 
They  sensed  that  they  had  to  work 
with  the  people  they  had  met,  and 
that  they  had  to  commit  themselves  to 
forming  community,  in  a concrete  way, 
with  these  people. 

The  people  on  the  periphery  had 
been  repeatedly  disappointed  by  polit- 
ical activists  who  had  come  to  try  out 
some  new  theory  which  they  had 
learned  in  the  classroom  — and  then 
moved  on  to  more  exciting  things. 
Their  abstract  categories  of  “the  peo- 
ple” or  “the  proletariat”  seemed  to 
make  them  uncaring  about  the  concrete 
sufferings  of  persons,  and  blinded  them 
to  the  well-springs  of  hope  which  exist- 
ed within  the  people  on  the  periphery. 

No  blueprint 

The  community  of  St.  Egidio  did 
not  begin  with  an  idea,  nor  did  it  pro- 
ceed according  to  some  master  blue- 
print. Like  Topsy  — it  just  grew.  Never- 
theless, this  growth  was  not  without  a 
certain  amount  of  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  community.  Conscious 
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Agostino  Gioragnini  of  St.  Egidio’s  community.  (Photo  Credit:  Jack  Costello) 


choices  were  made  regarding  the  life 
and  work  of  the  community.  The  com- 
munity reached  into  the  rich  storehouse 
of  tradition  in  the  Church,  and  brought 
this  to  bear  on  their  concrete  experi- 
ence in  the  city. 

Monks 

The  community  referred  back  to 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  for  inspiration 
for  their  life  together. 

Some  of  the  musicians  at  St.  Egidio 
began  to  compose  songs  which  ex- 
pressed their  faith  in  the  midst  of  the 
city.  They  are  haunting  and  buoyant 
compositions,  which  seem  to  resonate 
with  the  Gregorian  chant  sung  by  the 
monks  of  former  days.  However,  there 
the  comparison  ends  — the  monks 
never  sang  so  loudly,  nor  with  such 


gusto! 

Artists  at  St.  Egidio  turned  to  the 
icons  of  the  eastern  church  as  a way  of 
assisting  the  prayer  of  their  community 
— a community  which  included  many 
illiterate  people,  who  were  more  re- 
sponsive to  an  image  than  to  the  written 
word. 

The  more  reflective  members  of  the 
community  started  a journal,  La  Nostra 
Assemblea  (Our  Assembly).  The  jour- 
nal, which  now  sells  5000  copies,  deals 
with  issues  of  church  and  society'. 

The  students  who  were  in  small 
communities  around  the  monastery, 
put  all  their  funds  in  common.  Others, 
who  lived  with  their  families,  or  on  the 
periphery,  contributed  to  a common 
fund  according  to  their  ability  to  do  so. 
Most  of  the  money  was  ear-marked  for 
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Francesco  Agmone  of  Rome's  St.  Egidio  community  and  Fr.  Pietro  Reginati, 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  Parish,  Toronto.  (Photo  Credit:  Jack  Costello) 


the  works  of  the  community,  but  it 
was  also  used  to  support  full-time 
“community  workers.” 

The  community  as  a whole  elected 
these  community  workers  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  life  and  work  of  the  commu- 
nity. Some  were  in  charge  of  the  liturgy, 
some  were  responsible  for  the  “unity 
of  the  community,”  and  others  were 
in  charge  of  the  financial  arrangements. 
Each  community  in  the  quarters  elected 
its  own  co-ordinator. 

Link  with  Tradition 

Only  two  of  the  1500  members  of 
the  community  of  St.  Egidio  are  priests. 
The  students  had  begun  and  had  con- 
tinued with  the  conviction  that  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  did  not  have  to 
be  the  work  of  professionals.  However, 
two  priests  joined  the  community  of 


St.  Egidio  about  the  same  time  as  the 
monastery  opened.  They  had  been  fel- 
low-students with  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  Egidio,  so  they  were  treated 
primarily  as  “brothers.”  However,  their 
particular  ministry  was  welcomed  by 
the  community  and  these  two  priests 
became  important  as  a link  with  the 
tradition  of  the  church  and  as  a focus 
for  the  development  of  liturgical  com- 
munities on  the  periphery.  Every  Sun- 
day, the  two  priests,  and  another  priest 
who  is  the  rector  of  the  Pontifical  Gre- 
gorian University,  move  from  quarter 
to  quarter  on  motor-bikes,  saying  Mass 
in  the  different  extended  communities 
of  St.  Egidio. 

There  are  surprisingly  few  problems 
in  the  St.  Egidio  community.  Enthu- 
siasm and  good  humour  pervades  most 
of  its  activities.  It  is  a time  of  great 
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generosity,  high  risk,  and  enormous 
creativity.  Clearly,  the  members  of  St. 
Egidio  are  delighted  with  what  they 
are  doing  together  and  most  of  them 
are  in  it  for  the  long-haul.  “Our  prob- 
lem is  the  city  of  Rome/’  they  say. 

There  are  no  formal  commitments 
made  to  the  community  of  St.  Egidio. 
But  in  fact,  most  of  the  original  group, 
who  are  now  about  27  years  old,  are 
still  there.  You  can  become  a member 
of  the  community  after  you  have 
worked  on  the  periphery  for  a year. 
Then  you  can  participate  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  communities  which  takes 
place  Saturday  afternoons  at  the  mon- 
astery. They  seem  to  be  involved  in 
something  much  more  urgent  than  each 
other.  Even  the  families  on  the  periph- 
ery are  as  involved  with  the  familial 
community  as  with  their  own  family. 

The  walls  speak 

However,  the  high  spiritedness  of 
the  St.  Egidio  community  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  temper  of  the  times. 
“Imagination  is  power.’’  Now  one  sees 
messages  like  “My  name  is  Paul.  I am 
all  alone  and  I have  no  future.’’ 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
periphery  in  ’79  the  community  of  St. 
Egidio  had  to  be  both  patient  and  per- 
ceptive. These  attitudes  have  been 
shaped  by  a student-member,  Mario 
Marazziti  explains:  “The  Word  of  God 
teaches  us  not  to  believe  in  an  easy 
miracle  but  to  welcome  a profound 
hope.” 

The  St.  Egidio  community  carefully 
considered  the  factors  which  enter 
into  life  on  the  periphery.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  immigrants  from  south- 
ern Italy  who  come  to  the  city  seeking 
work.  For  those  who  do  find  work, 


the  pay  is  low,  and  the  four  hours  spent 
commuting  each  day  creates  an  endless 
cycle  of  fatigue.  Most  of  the  immi- 
grants are  illiterate,  speaking  only  a 
dialect  from  the  south.  38  per  cent  of 
the  families  on  the  periphery  have  over 
six  children.  Most  of  these  children  will 
drop  out  of  school  because  they  can- 
not handle  the  Italian  language  and 
they  are  unable  to  relate  to  the  curric- 
ulum, which  is  geared  to  children  living 
in  the  centre  of  Rome.  Because  of  the 
high  rate  of  illiteracy,  many  people  do 
not  have  the  dignity  of  having  their 
births  and  deaths  recorded.  There  are 
not  enough  schools  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  periphery,  e.g.  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Nuova  Ostia  there  is  one  elemen- 
tary school  for  50,000  people. 

Education  was  a key  to  change  on 
the  periphery.  At  first  the  students 
worked  with  drop-outs  in  the  evening. 
Then  they  realized  that  these  students 
would  continue  to  drop  out  unless 
something  was  done  about  the  curric- 
ulum in  the  schools.  A group  from  St. 
Egidio  developed  a whole  curriculum 
for  “Popular  Schools.” 

Over  a period  of  years  various  other 
programs  were  developed:  day  care 
centres,  adult  education  programs,  lit- 
eracy programs  for  adults,  special 
classes  for  drop-outs  and  delinquents. 
In  each  case,  the  people  in  the  quarter 
were  involved  in  the  planning  and  the 
administration  of  the  program.  Parents 
discuss  the  education  of  other  people’s 
children! 

The  new  catacombs 

And  where  did  all  this  take  place? 
There  was  no  room  in  the  quarters  for 
classrooms,  or  a school  — so  they  went 
underground!  The  community  in  a 
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quarter  hollowed  out  the  dirt  basement 
of  a large  apartment  block.  They  had 
only  simple  tools,  and  sometimes  they 
used  their  bare  hands.  Walls  were  con- 
structed, and  soon  there  was  a whole 
underground  complex  of  classrooms, 
meeting  rooms,  and  a chapel.  In  the 
tradition  of  the  early  Christians,  they 
met  underground,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  in  a place  which  had  become 
a burial  ground. 

The  community  of  St.  Egidio  was 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  older  peo- 
ple who  had  been  abandoned  on  the 
periphery  as  the  families  began  to  split 
up.  Many  of  them  lived  in  isolation 
and  passivity  — condemned  to  a civil 
death.  These  people  were  invited  into 
the  community  and  given  a place  of 
honour  at  the  liturgies  — seated  beside 
the  priest  as  “elders”. 

No  one  knows  about  Vatican  II 

Between  73-75,  the  St.  Egidio 
community  made  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people 
on  the  periphery.  The  results  were 
shocking:  almost  no  one  had  heard  of 
Vatican  II;  almost  everyone  associated 
sin  with  sexual  sin;  83  per  cent  did  not 
know  what  a dogma  was,  nor  did  they 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope; 
60  per  cent  thought  of  the  Church  as  a 
building  — 1 5 per  cent  thought  of  it  as 
an  organization.  Only  10  per  cent  of 
the  people  on  the  periphery  were  prac- 
tising Catholics  (attending  Sunday 
Mass).  35  per  cent  were  sporadic 
Catholics  (going  to  Church  for  wed- 
dings and  burials). 

There  has  been  no  major  confronta- 
tion between  the  Church  and  the  peri- 
phery — just  a massive  drifting  away. 

However,  there  still  exists  within 
the  people  a popular  kind  of  religion 


which  is  somewhat  superstitious,  but 
which  is  nonetheless  personal. 

The  community  of  St.  Egidio  has 
studied  the  Bishops’  document  Evan- 
gelization and  Human  Promotion  in 
order  to  develop  some  kind  of  response 
to  this  situation.  They  have  tried  to 
make  the  Church  more  human  and  less 
institutional  for  the  people  who  feel 
betrayed  by  its  power  and  richness.  As 
Mario  Marazziti  points  out,  “The 
church  has  become  empty  on  the  peri- 
phery — it  needs  a new  human  thick- 
ness.” The  small  liturgies  signify  a 
whole  social  stance  taken  by  the  St. 
Egidio  community.  At  the  liturgy  each 
person  has  an  assigned  place  — isn’t 
this  rather  rigid?”  To  people  who  share 
their  bed  with  all  their  children,  where 
nothing  in  the  apartment  works,  the 
dignity  of  having  “one’s  own  place”  is 
enormous. 

The  city  as  the  new  desert 

The  community  of  St.  Egidio  has 
chosen  the  more  difficult  path  and  has 
stayed  in  the  city  of  Rome  — because 
it  is  there  that  they  find  people  and  it 
is  there  that  they  find  God.  Gianni  La 
Bella  explains  this  further  by  referring 
to  the  fact  that  St.  Benedict  did  not  go 
out  to  the  desert  to  escape  people  — 
he  went  out  to  meet  the  devil.  “Today 
the  city  has  become  a desert  similar  to 
the  one  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  much 
easier  to  see  desolation  and  solitude  in 
the  human  desert  of  the  city  than  in 
the  natural  one.  For  us,  the  lonely 
place  where  one  looks  for  God  is  inside 
the  city.  A minority  Church  lives  in 
the  city  the  experience  of  the  desert  — 
it  is  here  that  hunger,  nostalgia  and 
idolatry  tempt  her.* 

(Taken  from  New  Times,  Sept.  ’78) 
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Mother  Theresa 
visits  the 
Dominican 

Republic  Sr.  Virginia  Laporte 


It  was  1 :00  p.m.,  August  2,  1979.  My 
'telephone  rang.  It  was  Bishop  Priamo 
Tejeda. 

“Sister,”  he  said,  “Mother  Theresa 
of  Calcutta  will  stay  at  your  house  to- 
night.” 

(I felt  like  Zaccaeus,  “Hurry,  be- 


cause I must  stay  at  your  house.”) 
Bishop  Tejeda  continued,  “The 
plane  arrives  at  2:30.  Would  you  like 
to  go  to  the  airport  with  me?” 

I had  just  finished  my  dinner,  my 
sink  was  full  of  dirty  dishes  and  Rosita 
had  not  come  to  clean  my  house.  My 
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decision  was  quick. 

“No,  Your  Excellency,  I have  to  get 
the  house  ready.” 

He  understood.  By  3:00  o’clock, 
the  house  and  I were  ready,  and  the 
living  room  was  full  of  people  who 
wanted  to  see  Mother  Theresa.  How 
they  knew  she  was  coming  is  a mys- 
tery. Perhaps  they  were  already  “smel- 
ling” the  “odor”  of  sanctity!!! 

The  plane  was  late.  At  5:00  o’clock 
Mother  Theresa  walked  in  - small,  frail 
looking,  wearing  her  sari  and  a beauti- 
ful smile.  A half  hour  and  many  pic- 
tures later,  we  started  out  with  Bishop 
Tejeda,  to  visit  the  poor  barrios  of  the 
city,  three  religious  communities,  the 
Cardinal,  a cursillo  de  Cristiandad  — in 
all,  eleven  places. 

Mother  Theresa  speaks  English 
fluently  but  no  Spanish.  However,  she 
told  me  that  she  always  knows  in  any 
language  when  she  is  translated  incor- 
rectly. She  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  family  to  the  “Cursillistas  de 
Cristiandad.”  To  a Sister  who  asked 
what  advice  she  would  give  a Religious 
Community  who  wants  to  work  for 
the  poor  but  doesn’t  know  how  to  go 
about  it,  Mother  Theresa  answered 
simply,  “The  Eucharist.” 

She  paused  for  a while  and  added, 
“Through  the  Eucharist  you  will  dis- 
cover Jesus  poor,  Jesus  sick,  Jesus 
naked,  Jesus  suffering,  Jesus  hungry.” 
To  me  she  said,  “Your  work  is  a gift  of 
God  to  you  and  to  your  community.” 
She  informed  the  Cardinal  that  if  her 
sisters  opened  a house  in  the  Archdio- 
cese, she  would  demand  a contract. 
When  the  Cardinal  asked  her  what  the 
terms  of  the  contract  would  be,  she 
enumerated  three.  First,  that  my  sisters 
be  assured  of  daily  Mass  and  Holy 
Communion.  Second,  that  a learned 


and  holy  priest  be  assigned  to  them  as 
Spiritual  Director.  Third,  that  the  sis- 
ters be  given  the  permission  to  expose 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  themselves  for 
their  daily  Hour  of  Adoration. 

When  we  visited  the  “barrio”  selec- 
ted by  Mother  Theresa  for  a founda- 
tion, I asked  many  of  the  children  that 
swarmed  around,  a typically  Ursuline 
question,  “Do  you  go  to  school?”  The 
answer  without  exception  was,  “No.” 
Mother  Theresa  looked  up  at  me  and 
smiled.  “Bring  your  Sisters  here,”  she 
said,  “and  we  will  send  you  the 
children.” 

When  we  finally  returned  to  the 
house,  it  was  10:30.  Neither  of  us  had 
had  supper,  and  the  crowd  that  fol- 
lowed us  came  in  and  sat  down.  I had 
a problem.  This  is  how  I solved  it.  I 
announced  that  I was  preparing  supper 
and  I wanted  to  know  how  many  were 
staying.  It  worked.  Everybody  left, 
and  Mother  Theresa  and  I were  left  to 
eat  our  supper  in  peace. 

We  chatted.  Her  Order  is  twenty- 
nine  years  old;  there  are  1,800  Sisters 
and  three  novitiates,  and  perseverance 
is  97  per  cent.  In  Rome  every  year 
Mother  Theresa  brings  her  postulants 
to  visit  the  Holy  Father.  When  she 
brought  them  this  year  to  visit  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  he  told  her  not  to  come 
and  visit  him  any  more  because  he 
would  go  and  visit  them. 

Although  her  enthusiasm  for  her 
work  is  very  great,  she  values  all  work 
done  for  God.  Said  she  to  the  Cardinal, 
“I  can’t  be  Cardinal  Beras  and  you 
can’t  be  Mother  Theresa,  we  are  both 
doing  something  beautiful  for  God.” 
She  is  sorry  that  so  many  Sisters  are 
leaving  the  classroom  for  other  work 
because  she  feels  that  the  Christian  in- 
fluence on  the  growing  child  is  very 
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Area  of  Santo  Domingo  where  Mother  Theresa's  sisters  will  be  working. 


important. 

Bishop  Tejeda  had  an  early  Mass 
the  next  morning  so  I was  given  the 
privilege  of  driving  her  to  the  Airport. 
At  5:30  in  the  morning  my  living  room 
filled  up  again,  but  Mother  Theresa 
and  I had  a quiet  breakfast  in  the 
kitchen.  We  left  for  the  airport  at  6:00 
o’clock  followed  by  a caravan  of  cars. 
Occasionally  one  would  pass  us  to 
wave  to  Mother  Theresa  sitting  beside 
me  in  the  front  seat,  and  then  fall  be- 
hind again. 

That  afternoon,  I went  into  the 
room  where  Mother  Theresa  slept  to 


put  the  bed  linen  in  the  wash;  the  bed 
had  not  been  used.  Mother  Theresa 
impressed  me  most  by  her  simplicity 
and  obedience.  Although  she  must 
have  been  exhausted  after  visiting  so 
many  places  immediately  after  her  ar- 
rival, she  never  once  asked,  “Where  are 
we  going  next?  Are  we  going  home 
now?  How  many  more  places  are  we 
going  to  visit?”  She  simply  went  wher- 
ever she  was  taken  without  question  or 
comment.  She  is  equally  at  ease  with 
the  rich  as  with  the  poor;  her  only  ex- 
pressed desire  was,  “Let’s  do  some- 
thing beautiful  for  God.”« 


i 
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Political 
Prisoners 
in  Chile 


Mario  Rodriguez  and  Kateri  Pino 


“In  spite  of  governmental  declarations 
I to  the  contrary,  fundamental  human 
rights  continue  to  be  violated  and  polit- 
ical prisoners  continue  to  be  detained 
in  Chile,”  declared  Marcia  Rodriguez, 
representing  the  Association  of  Rela- 
tives of  Political  Prisoners. 

It  was  the  political  prisoners  them- 
selves who  scraped  up  the  money,  over 
the  course  of  many  months,  to  send 
Marcia  to  North  America  to  raise  more 
international  support  for  their  cause 
and  that  of  the  Chilean  people.  She 
met  with  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  and  with  sympa- 
thetic (mostly  Christian)  organizations 
in  several  North  American  cities.  She 
met,  as  well,  with  communities  of  Chil- 
ean exiles. 

Describing  the  situation  of  the  polit- 
ical prisoners  in  Chile,  she  said,  “Arbi- 
trariness continues  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  in  arrests,  judicial  process, 
and  the  imprisonment  itself.  A political 
prisoner  is  condemned  twice  for  the 
same  charge,  and  given  excessively 
long  sentences.”  The  prisoner  may  not 
know  either  the  charge  against  him,  or 
the  evidence  presented  against  him.  In 


Soup  kitchens  still 
very  much  a part  of 
Chilean  life. 

other  words,  preparation  of  a defense 
is  impossible.  Arrests  today  are  selec- 
tive; there  are  mass  arrests  only  in  times 
of  public  demonstrations  and  rallies, 
and  most  of  these  detainees  are  re- 
leased after  one  or  two  months.  Thus 
there  are  under  150  political  prisoners 
presently,  though  1200  were  detained 
in  this  year  alone  (1979). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  means  of 
repression  have  become,  to  a degree, 
legalized  and  pervade  the  whole  social 
fabric.  For  example,  the  “Anti-terror-  | 
ist  Law”  which  permits  that  entire  ! 
families  be  persecuted  because  one  j 
member  may  belong  to  the  Resistance; 
the  refusal  to  recognize  political  pris- 
oners as  such  (this  category  does  not 
exist  in  Chilean  legislation  — yet  Chile 
blithely  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  by  which  Chile  agreed  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  political  prisoners  as 
these  rights  were  listed  in  the  agree- 
ment!) That  is,  to  be  more  exact,  Chile 
did  recognize  some  detainees  at  that 
time  as  ‘political  prisoners’  but  all  of  J 
them  have  since  been  exiled  or  re- 
leased. Today  the  category  does  not 
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exist.  The  Labour  Plan,  replacing  the 
former  legislation,  is  another  example 
of  legalized  repression. 

The  prisoners  who  have  been  de- 
tained by  the  DINA-CNI  (the  Secret 
Intelligence  Service)  are  all  taken  to 
‘security  houses’  where  they  are  tor- 
tured, usually  for  ten  days.  Recently 
the  case  of  Professor  Alvarez  Santi- 
banez  received  international  attention: 
the  32-year-old  prisoner  died  after  tor- 
ture, with  both  lungs  destroyed  by  the 
beating  and  with  two  brain  concus- 
sions. After  the  period  of  torture,  they 
are  moved  to  a prison  and  placed  with 
the  criminal  population.  All  this  in  the 
case  of  prisoners  the  government  recog- 
nizes; there  continue  to  be  ‘disappear- 
ances’ of  people  taken  prisoner  but 
never  acknowledged  as  being  held. 

Thus  far  the  prisoner  is  without 
trial,  and  probably  not  even  charged 
yet.  The  process  proceeds  in  secrecy, 
as  mentioned.  Many,  or  most  cases, 
never  come  to  trial.  Several  prisoners 
were  sentenced  a few  months  ago  after 
eight  years  in  prison;  one  of  these,  a 
woman,  spent  3 of  those  years  in  a win- 
dowless cell  in  solitary  confinement. 


The  political  prisoners  distinguish 
themselves  as  a group  by  their  high 
level  of  organization,  their  solidarity, 
their  discipline  and  their  concern  to 
continue  studying  and  teaching  — each 
other,  and  the  other  prisoners  as  well. 
In  the  Santiago  Penitentiary  they  do 
have  a separate  area,  the  “Cal  le  Cinco”. 
Here,  when  political  detainees  are 
placed  with  the  common  prisoners,  the 
organized  political  prisoners  protest 
and  demand  their  recognition  as  polit- 
ical prisoners.  Naturally,  such  actions 
bring  them  punishment,  beatings  and 
even  bullets.  One  such  occasion  was 
last  May.  Protests  took  place  on  behalf 
of  seven  arrested  in  April,  and  the  May 
1st  demonstrations. 

One  of  those  seven  was  Marcia’s  hus- 
band. When  she  saw  him,  after  he  had 
been  tortured,  she  scarcely  recognized 
him.  The  electric  shock  had  so  swollen 
his  tongue  that  he  could  not  eat;  he 
had  lost  over  30  pounds.  His  limbs 
were  swollen  from  penothal;  he  had 
been  beaten  too  with  rifle  butts. 

But  the  fact  that  political  prisoners 
continue  to  be  taken  means  that  there 
is  resistance,  that  there  is  a mass  move- 
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merit  in  Chile. 

Without  a rigid  division,  we  can  say 
that  since  1977  a considerable  advance 
has  developed  in  the  people’s  organiza- 
tion and  struggle.  Earlier,  they  were 
simply  defeated  and  suffering.  Today 
their  demands  for  fundamental  human 
rights  take  them  to  the  streets  in  pub- 
lic demonstrations.  They  go,  knowing 
that  there  will  be  arrests  and  perhaps 
shooting,  but  fear  no  longer  stops 
them.  Besides  May  1,  there  were  the 
hunger  strike  in  September,  the  public 
rallies  for  September  4 and  11,  and 
several  others.  There  is  a tremendous 
unity  among  the  people.  Organizations 
of  teachers,  students,  political  pris- 
oners, their  relatives,  organizations  of 
the  unemployed,  slum  neighborhood 
organizations  — all  of  these  and  others 
join  the  workers  in  their  organizations 
in  a special  campaign  running  from 
October  to  Christmas  1979. 

This  “Campaign  for  Freedom”  was 
organized  by  the  Commission  for 
Union  and  Human  Rights.  It  plans 
activities  to  achieve  four  demands:  the 
return  to  democracy  in  Chile;  total 
amnesty  for  political  prisoners;  clarifi- 
cation in  cases  of  disappeared  political 
prisoners;  and  unconditional  return  for 
every  exile. 

Thus  far,  the  campaign  has  success- 
fully pressured  the  government  into 
opening  320  nameless  graves  in  the 
Santiago  General  Cemetery.  The  ex- 
humings  on  November  15,  1978  re- 
vealed more  than  one  corpse  in  each 
grave.  Another“success”  is  the  main- 
taining of  a strike  of  some  ten  thous- 
and workers  from  several  factories  and 
industries,  despite  the  government’s 
threats.  In  addition,  the  United  Un- 
employed have  declared  that  they  will 
not  accept  any  job  that  will  put  an- 


other worker  out  of  a job.  Their  main 
goal  is  the  Christmas  amnesty  for  all 
of  the  political  prisoners. 

Marcia  was  sent  to  North  America 
in  late  1979  to  request  our  help.  What 
can  be  done?  “Among  the  concrete 
things  that  we  ask  are:  1.  the  sending 
of  telegrams,  letters,  cables  or  phone 
calls  to  the  President  of  Chile,  asking 
that  all  the  political  prisoners  be  recog- 
nized as  such,  and  that  the  agreement 
with  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Commission  be 
made  effective.  2.  We  ask  that  organi- 
zations and  individuals  adopt  prisoners 
or  their  families  with  regular  letters 
and  small  financial  contributions.  And 
finally,  we  ask  for  a strong  moral  and 
financial  support  for  this  Campaign  for 
Freedom.” 

Names  and  addresses,  as  well  as  de- 
tails about  different  prisoners  are  avail- 
able through  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  the  Christian  Movement  for 
Peace,  121  Avenue  Road,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M5R  2G3. 

Contributions  can  also  be  for- 
warded to  the  Organization  of  Rela- 
tives of  Political  Prisoners  in  Chile 
through  the  above  address.  This  orga- 
nization of  relatives  is  the  regular 
channel  for  church  aid  and  for  support 
from  international  organizations  in 
Chile. 

In  a world  crowded  with  refugees, 
starvation  and  suffering,  some  must 
remember  the  more  forgotten  ones. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
today  in  Chile  the  minimum  wage  is 
equal  to  one-half  a month’s  rent.  And 
the  relatives  of  political  prisoners  are 
shut  out  from  the  few  jobs  that  do 
exist  in  a country  of  around  25  per 
cent  unemployment.  There  are  many 
in  dramatic  situations  around  the  world 
today.  These  are  among  them.* 
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Young  girl  prepares  food  for  pigs  on  their  farm. 

The  Church  of  the 
Poor  In  Cabalian 


Aquilino  Pimental,  Jr. 

(Nassau  News) 


^abal  ian  is  a small  town  that  nestles 
on  the  seashore  of  an  enclave  called 
Cabalian  Bay  on  the  southern  tip  of  the 
island  of  Leyte,  in  the  Philippines. 

Like  most  small  coastal  towns  in 
the  country,  it  is  ringed  in  by  coconut 


trees  and  backs  up  against  mountains 
which  in  Cabalian ’s  case  have  not  yet 
been  completely  scraped  bare  by  crim- 
inal logging.  At  least,  the  greenery  car- 
peting the  mountain  slopes  still  greets 
one’s  eyes. 
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From  Manila,  I flew  to  the  town  of- 
ficially called  San  Juan,  after  its  pa- 
tron saint,  but  still  popularly  referred 
to  as  Cabalian  by  the  townsfolk.  The 
trip  takes  all  of  an  hour  from  Manila 
to  Cebu;  then  follows  a 30-min.  Aero- 
Transport  flight  from  Cebu  to  Hil- 
ongos.  And  finally,  a bumpy,  rump- 
thumping and  bone-shattering  two- 
and-a-half  hour  motor-cycle  back-ride 
behind  a daredevil  cyclist,  (Fr.  Pat 
Kelly,  the  town  parish  priest),  some- 
how brings  the  traveller  to  Cabalian  in 
one  piece. 

The  town  is  bisected  by  a main 
street  that  ends  about  one-and-a-half 
kilometers  away.  The  spruced-up  town 
hall  houses  a Court  of  First  Instance, 
the  municipal  court,  a post  office  and 
other  offices  that  a municipality  must 
have. 

Across  from  the  town  hall  looms 
the  Catholic  parish  church  with  a fa- 
cade that  betrays  its  Spanish  origins 
(built  1892).  Its  walls  and  roof,  how- 
ever, have  obviously  been  redone  within 
the  last  20  years. 

The  lawn  over  which  the  church 
presides  is  fairly  well  kept  but  a part 
of  it  directly  fronting  the  town  hall  is 
worked  by  municipal  prisoners  as  a 
vegetable  patch,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  parish  council. 

The  air  is  naturally  fresh  in  Caba- 
lian. In  the  mornings,  the  breeze  comes 
in  from  the  mountains,  in  the  after- 
noons and  evenings,  from  the  sea.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  the  town  is  usually  quiet, 
but  occasionally,  the  stillness  is  punc- 
tured by  the  sputtering  of  motorcycles 
or  pierced  by  the  hooting  of  the  horns 
of  about  eight  buses  that  service  the 
town  to  and  from  the  adjoining  munic- 
ipalities. At  night  the  silence  becomes 
sepulchral  as  life  itself  seems  to  come 


to  an  end,  aggravated  no  doubt  by  the 
absence  of  electric  service  for  the  town. 
In  fact,  only  about  five  houses  in  the 
pob/acion  have  electric  lights  supplied 
by  private  generators. 

Faced  with  such  statistics,  one  is 
tempted  to  condemn  Cabalian  as  fit 
for  burial.  Yet,  nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth.  For  Cabalian  is  a town 
alive  and  it  is  kicking  in  her  people’s 
search  for  truth,  justice,  peace  and 
freedom. 

The  search  began  some  four  years 
ago  when  the  people’screditunion,  into 
which  they  had  poured  their  meager 
and  hard-earned  savings,  began  to  lose 
money.  The  people,  over  a thousand 
of  them,  wanted  to  find  out  who  was 
responsible.  The  Board  of  Directors, 
dilly-dallied  over  the  people’s  demand 
for  accounting.  The  people  persisted. 
They  eventually  got  the  records  au- 
dited and  found  that,  indeed,  some  of 
their  funds  had  been  misused.  They 
then  filed  estafa  charges  against  the 
person  they  thought  was  responsible 
with  the  fiscal’s  office. 

A judge  was  assigned  to  investigate 
the  charges.  The  accused  did  not  sub- 
mit to  the  investigator.  The  people  gave 
evidence  to  show  that  their  funds  had 
been  misapplied.  Nevertheless,  the 
investigating  judge  dismissed  the 
charges.  His  decision  was  approved  by 
his  chief,  the  provincial  judge. 

The  people  believed  that  the  dis- 
missal was  erroneous.  They  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Justice  and  Peace 
Department  (JPD)  of  NASS  A,  which 
appealed  the  fiscal’s  dismissal  of  the 
charges  to  the  department  of  justice. 
After  one  year,  the  justice  department 
ruled  that  the  dismissal  was  erroneous 
and  ordered  the  case  filed  with  the 
court.  The  case  was  filed  as  ordered. 
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Young  girl  and 
her  nephew. 


But  the  people’s  problems  were  hardly 
over.  They  found  out  that  the  case  was 
filed  with  the  only  Court  of  First  In- 
stance in  Cabalian,  presided  by  a judge 
who  was  boarding  at  the  house  of  the 
accused.  Again,  the  people  asked  the 
Justice  & Peace  Department  of  Nassa 
to  help.  A motion  to  disqualify  the 
judge  was  filed.  The  judge  took  some 
time  to  decide  the  motion  but  after 
two  months,  he  ordered  his  own  inhi- 
bition. In  the  meantime,  the  case  was 
set  for  the  arraignment  of  the  accused 
on  August  17,  1978.  It  was  the  sched- 
uled arraignment  which  had  brought 
myself  as  a Justice  & Peace  lawyer  to 
Cabalian.  Actually,  though,  no  arraign- 
ment was  held  as  no  judge  had  as  yet 
been  assigned  to  take  the  place  of  the 
judge  who  had  inhibited  himself.  To 
make  full  use  of  my  time,  I met  with 
the  people,  discussed  their  case  and 
talked  about  the  need  for  organization. 
But  if,  as  a lawyer,  I thought  that  I 
could  instruct  the  people  of  Cabalian 
with  some  theoretical  fundamentals 
about  people’s  movements  for  libera- 
tion, I was  sadly  mistaken.  As  it  turned 
out,  it  was  the  people  who  showed  me 
the  rudiments  of  a people’s  struggle  for 
liberation  in  action. 

Leadership 

The  poor  of  Cabalian  — most  of 
them  unlettered,  many  suffering  from 
malnutrition  and  its  consequent  ail- 


merits,  and  the  rest  of  the  ordinary 
barrio  folks  — showed  me  how  by 
united  action,  they  have  rid  themselves 
of  many  repressive  cultural  baggages 
which  years  of  dependence  have  sad- 
dled upon  them.  Indeed,  I found  the 
people  practising  Erich  Bonhoeffer’s 
dictum  formulated  years  ago  in  Nazi 
Germany  that  people  find  freedom 
only  in  action,  never  in  the  flight  of 
words. 

The  people,  I saw,  have  conquered 
their  fear  and  they  have  the  leadership 
of  their  cooperative  movement  to  show 
for  it. 

They  have  conquered  their  fear  of 
the  local  bureaucracy.  To  prove  it, 
they  have  dared  to  question  the  deci- 
sion of  the  top  provincial  prosecutors 
which  would  have  shut  out  their  access 
to  court  in  their  search  for  truth  and 
justice.  And  they  have  won. 

In  the  process,  they  have  conquered 
their  fear  of  their  own  inadequacies  — 
that  morbid  and  paralyzing  fear  of  the 
poor  and  the  unlettered  that  they  are 
totally  powerless  to  challenge  any  situ- 
ation no  matter  how  unjust  because  of 
their  poverty  and  ignorance. 

Acting  together,  getting  personally 
involved,  and  persisting,  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  have  brought  them  unity 
without  which  no  struggle  by  the  poor 
to  liberate  themselves  could  succeed. 

Leaving  their  farms  whenever  a 
meeting  is  called,  trudging  the  lonely 
footpaths  to  the  Convento  from  their 
barrios  for  leadership  training,  attend- 
ing Bible  courses  even  on  empty  stom- 
achs — these  and  a hundred-fold  sacri- 
fices — have  honed  their  spirits  into  a 
confident  core  that  now  not  only  val- 
ues freedom  but  more  importantly 
knows  that  freedom  has  a price:  they 
must  organize  for  it,  struggle  for  it  and 


protect  it  — themselves. 

Supporting  their  efforts  with  his 
teaching,  motivating  and  praying, 
Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  their  parish  priest,  has 
opened  his  convento  to  the  poor  as 
their  house  in  the  poblacion.  For  this 
he  has  been  criticized  publicly  by  some 
municipal  officials.  Fortyish,  lithe  in 
body  and  with  prematurely  graying 
hair  at  the  temple,  Fr.  Pat  is  a Scar- 
boro  missionary  from  Canada.  His  sup- 
portive leadership  for  the  struggle  of 
the  people  has  converted  the  Cabalian 
church  into  the  Church  of  the  Poor. 
He  has,  for  example,  authorized  some 
farm  hands  and  the  town’s  poor  to 
handle  Bible,  funeral  and  communion 
services  in  the  parish  even  as  they  at- 
tend to  their  more  mundane  problems. 

Actively  assisting  Fr.  Pat  to  get  the 
people  to  provide  the  leadership  for 
the  church  in  Cabalian  are  Sister  Mary 
Gauthier,  O.L.M.  (Our  Lady’s  Mission- 
aries) who  is  a nurse,  also  from  Canada, 
and  lay  leaders  Camilo  Bacus,  Norma 
Samar  and  Angie  Liborada. 

Fr.  Pat  and  his  hardy  band  of  four 
are  helping  the  townsfolk  build  the 
church  in  Cabalian  along  fundamental 
Christian  principles  of  truth,  justice, 
peace  and  freedom.  In  the  process, 
they  are  antagonizing  the  bureaucracy, 
and  those  who  traditionally  look  down 
upon  the  illiterate,  the  ill-clothed  and 
the  ill-fed  — the  poor,  whom  Christ  had 
nevertheless  called  blessed. 

The  Cabalian  visit  underscored  in 
this  Justice  & Peace  lawyer’s  mind  the 
basic  truth  that  people  liberate  them- 
selves only  by  the  painful,  complicated 
and  demanding  process  of  acting  to- 
gether, asserting  themselves,  and  per- 
sisting. For  laws  may,  indeed,  guaran- 
tee their  rights.  But  only  people  in 
action  can  give  those  rights  life.* 
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* Father  Jack  Lynch  of  Port  Credit,  Ontario,  has 
been  pastor  in  Cristo  Cruz  del  Mundo  parish  on 
the  outskirts  of  Lima  since  1 976.  He  is  pres- 
ently home  on  furlough  from  Peru. 


I 


One  Saturday  afternoon,  a few  years  ago,  a priest  and  sister  from  a neigh- 
bouring parish  dropped  by  the  house  to  inform  me  that  on  Sunday  Bishop 
Bambaren  would  visit  the  parish  with  the  Superior  of  a congregation  of  sisters. 
They  didn’t  know  any  more  details. 

I was  the  only  priest  in  the  parish  at  the  time  and  that  particular  weekend 
there  had  been  several  baptisms  as  well  as  six  Masses  between  Saturday  evening 
and  Sunday  morning.  By  noon  on  Sunday,  I was  convinced  that  I deserved  a 
‘siesta’.  Knowing  however  that  I might  have  visitors,  I decided  I had  better  stay 
up.  Around  four  in  the  afternoon,  I assumed  that  they  weren’t  going  to  come  so 
I left  the  convent,  went  to  the  parish  house,  fed  the  dog  and  lay  down  for  my 
‘siesta’. 

When  I awakened,  the  sisters  informed  me  that  the  Bishop  did  come  with  the 
Mother  Superior.  They  told  him  that  I must  not  have  been  in  the  house  as  I cer- 
tainly would  have  answered  the  door. 

I found  out  subsequently  through  a friend,  Fr.  John  O’Connell,  who  was  with 
the  Bishop,  that  he  decided  to  show  the  Mother  Superior  the  house  he  had  in 
mind,  which  used  to  be  the  home  of  some  lay  missionaries  from  Combermere, 
Ontario.  The  Mother  Superior  was  quite  excited  about  the  arrangement  and 
wanted  her  sisters  to  move  in  right  away,  so  that  she  could  spend  at  least  one 
night  with  them  before  her  departure  from  Peru.  Fr.  John  O’Connell  explained 
to  the  Bishop  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  in  immediately  because  there 
were  two  seminarians  living  in  the  house.  The  Bishop  and  the  Mother  Superior 
were  to  return  the  next  day  and  finalize  arrangements  with  me. 

However,  the  next  day  there  was  a national  strike  in  the  country  and  people 
had  blocked  the  main  highway  to  Lima  with  large  boulders  making  it  impassable. 
As  a result  of  the  strike  and  the  imminent  departure  of  the  Mother  Superior, 
arrangements  were  made  with  another  pastor  in  Lima  for  the  Sisters  to  work  in 
his  parish. 

I never  did  meet  the  Mother  Superior.  However,  I did  see  her  on  T.V.  re- 
ceiving the  Nobel  Peace  prize.  You  guessed  it!  The  Mother  Superior  who  was  at 
the  back  door  during  my  ‘siesta’  was  Mother  Theresa  of  Calcutta.* 


Jack  Lynch,  SFM. 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO 

2685  KINGSTON  RD., 


FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


missions 


Easter  Reflection 


from  the  Editor 

GOD'S  PLAN  OF  SALVATION 

In  his  desire  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  God  spoke  in  former  times  to  our  forefathers  through  the  prophets,  on 
many  occasions  and  in  different  ways. 

Then,  in  the  fullness  of  time  he  sent  his  Son,  the  Word  made  man,  anointed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted  as 
the  physician  of  body  and  spirit  and  the  mediator  between  God  and  men.  In  the 
unity  of  the  person  of  the  Word,  his  human  nature  was  the  instrument  of  our 
salvation.  Thus  in  Christ  there  has  come  to  be  the  perfect  atonement  that  recon- 
ciles us  with  God,  and  we  have  been  given  the  power  to  offer  the  fullness  of 
divine  worship. 

This  work  of  men’s  redemption  and  God’s  perfect  glory  was  foreshadowed  by 
God’s  mighty  deeds  among  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant.  It  was  brought  to 
fulfilment  by  Christ  the  Lord,  especially  through  the  paschal  mystery  of  his 
blessed  passion,  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  ascension  in  glory:  by  dying  he 
destroyed  our  death,  and  by  rising  again  he  restored  our  life.  From  his  side,  as  he 
lay  asleep  on  the  cross,  was  born  that  wonderful  sacrament  which  is  the  Church 
in  its  entirety.*  (7 / hd  Vatican  Council  Const,  on  the  Liturgy) 

ANCIENT  EASTER  HOMILY  by  Bishop  Melito  of  Sardis. 

The  Lord,  though  he  was  God,  became  man.  He  suffered  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  suffer,  he  was  bound  for  those  in  bonds,  condemned  for  the  guilty,  buried 
for  those  who  lie  in  the  grave;  but  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  cried  aloud:  Who 
will  contend  with  me.  Let  him  confront  me.  I have  freed  the  condemned,  brought 
the  dead  back  to  life,  raised  men  from  their  graves.  Who  has  anything  to  say 
against  me?  I,  he  said,  am  the  Christ;  I have  destroyed  death,  triumphed  over  the 
enemy,  trampled  hell  underfoot,  bound  the  strong  one,  and  taken  men  up  to  the 
heights  of  heaven;  I am  the  Christ. 

Come,  then,  all  you  nations  of  men,  receive  forgiveness  for  the  sins  that  defile 
you.  I am  your  forgiveness.  I am  the  Passover  that  brings  salvation.  I am  the 
lamb  who  was  immolated  for  you.  I am  your  ransom,  your  life,  your  resurrec- 
tion, your  light,  I am  your  salvation  and  your  king.  I will  bringyou  to  the  heights  of 
heaven.  With  my  own  right  hand  I will  raise  you  up,  and  I will  show  you  the 
eternal  Father.* 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Panama,  Peru, 
Philippines  and  St.  Vincent.  ISSN  0700-6802 
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Brazil . . 

Everything  is 
Booming  BUT 
Democracy . . 

A QUESTION  OF  LAND 

Joseph  B.  Treaster 
August  1979  (The  Atlantic  Monthly) 

UNCERTAINTY 

|t  had  been  a long  day,  and  we  were 
about  to  climb  into  our  hammocks 
when  Bispo  Viera  began  talking  about 
his  life.  It  was  dark  inside  the  mud  hut, 
except  for  the  candle  flickering  at  the 
old  farmer’s  elbow.  In  that  light,  the 
rough,  creviced  skin  of  his  face  took 
on  an  amber  tint,  and  you  could  not 
see  his  broken  teeth.  For  as  long  as  he 


The  world’s  fifth  largest  country  is 
rapidly  industrializing  and  beginning 
to  exploit  its  vast  reserves  of  arable 
land.  But  its  wealth  belongs  to  a very 
few,  and  a fearful  government  refuses 
to  trust  its  people  with  freedom  of 
speech.  Here  we  report  on  the  state  of 
Brazilian  society  as  it  exists  for  the 
poor  and  for  those  who  dare  to  speak 
out. 
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Opening  of  the  Amazon. 


could  remember,  he  had  been  on  the 
move,  or  worried  about  having  to 
move.  And  now  he  was  starting  to 
worry  again.  A surveyor  had  come 
through  a few  days  ago,  and  that  was 
always  a bad  sign. 

Viera  has  been  living  in  Canabrave, 
a village  of  no  more  than  200  families 
on  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  Ama- 
zon region  of  Brazil,  for  the  last  two 
years.  He  had  staked  out  a claim  and 
begun  to  work  it.  By  Brazilian  law,  the 
land  was  his  after  a year  and  a day.  He 
was  farther  into  the  interior  than  he 
had  ever  been,  and  he  thought  he  had 
finally  found  a home.  Then  he  saw  the 
surveyor,  and  he  knew  someone  had 
bought  the  land. 

It  was  always  the  same,  he  said. 
“The  sharks  arrive  and  tell  the  squat- 
ters to  go  away.  They  pay  an  indemnity. 
Those  who  accept,  they  pay.  And 
those  who  do  not,  they  shoot  at  and 
do  not  pay.  They  hit  their  feet.  They 
push  them  out.  They  send  the  police. 
And  one  leaves.  It  is  the  thing  to  do, 
because  one  is  weak.” 


Viera  and  most  of  the  rest  of  Brazil’s 
rural  population  — perhaps  40  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  120  million  people 
find  themselves  at  the  extreme  lower 
end  of  a spiral  of  national  growth 
often  referred  to  as  “the  Brazilian  mir- 
acle.’’ For  six  years,  beginning  in  1968, 
the  Brazilian  economy  expanded  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
when  most  countries  would  have  been 
pleased  with  half  that.  It  dipped  to  4 
per  cent  in  1975,  popped  back  up  to 
9.2  per  cent  in  1976,  and  has  held 
steady  at  5 per  cent  for  the  last  two 
years. 

ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

After  decades  of  slumber,  this  giant 
of  a country  — the  fifth  largest  in  the 
world,  after  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  — began 
to  yawn  and  flex  its  muscles  at  the 
prodding  of  the  generals  who  took 
control  of  the  government  in  1964. 
Like  ambitious  businessmen  every- 
where, they  borrowed  heavily,  invited 
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Land  has  become  precious. 


foreign  investment,  recycled  their  earn- 
ings, held  tight  on  wages  and  social 
benefits,  and  watched  as  the  profits 
climbed.  At  $160  billion,  Brazil’s  gross 
national  product  is  the  eighth  largest 
in  the  world  outside  the  socialist  bloc. 

Brazil’s  auto  factories  — producing 
mainly  American  and  German  designs 
— are  expected  to  turn  out  more  than 
a million  vehicles  this  year  for  sale  at 
home  and  in  neighboring  countries.  In 
addition,  the  country  is  exporting  great 
quantities  of  industrial  machinery, 
shoes,  and  textiles,  and  is  second  only 
to  the  United  States  in  agricultural 
exports,  with  coffee  and  soybeans  at 
the  top  of  the  list. 

The  great  cities  of  Brazil  are  a mar- 
vel to  behold.  The  towering  gray  sky- 
scrapers and  animated  pedestrians  of 
Sao  Paulo  recall  New  York.  The  natural 
beauty  of  Rio,  the  architectural  won- 
ders of  Brasilia,  and  the  wealth  of  both 
are  scarcely  surpassed  anywhere. 

Yet  it  is  the  tragedy  of  Brazil  that 
the  wealth  and  the  beauty  belong  to  a 
few.  Perhaps  10%  of  the  people  receive 


nearly  half  of  the  country’s  disposable 
income.  Those  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
income  scale  — more  than  60  million 
men  and  women  — get  only  a little 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  money. 
There  are  at  least  10  million  peasants, 
like  Viera,  who  either  have  no  land 
they  can  call  their  own  or  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  their 
claims,  while  a survey  a few  years  ago 
showed  that  126  owners  held  more 
than  80  million  acres,  the  equivalent 
of  seven  of  Brazil’s  twenty-one  states. 
Overall,  2.8%  of  the  property  owners 
control  66%  of  the  privately  held  land. 

For  the  moment,  Joao  Baptista  de 
Oliveira  Figueiredo,  the  general  who 
became  president  on  March  1 5,  and  his 
circle  of  supporters  are  taking  no  sig- 
nificant steps  to  alter  the  social  bal- 
ance. For  they  have  their  hearts  set  on 
making  Brazil  a world  power  - on  the 
order  of  Japan,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  — by  the  year  2000. 
And  economists  both  at  home  and 
abroad  say  that  Figueiredo  and  the 
others  have  every  reason  to  be  hopeful. 
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If  there  is  anything  to  worry  about, 
the  economists  say,  it  is  that  Brazil 
lacks  its  own  petroleum  resources  and 
must  import  almost  80  per  cent  of 
what  it  consumes.  Its  coal  deposits  are 
of  poor  quality,  and  the  country  has 
done  little  to  exploit  its  solar  energy 
possibilities.  It  has,  however,  tried  to 
reduce  its  dependence  on  petroleum 
by  introducing  alcohol  extracted  from 
sugarcane  as  a fuel  for  cars. 

AMAZON  DEVELOPMENT 

President  Figueiredo  believes  that 
one  of  the  keys  to  reaching  great  power 
status  lies  in  turning  the  vast  Amazon 
region  into  large  farms  and  ranches 
which  would  help  feed  Brazilians  and 
multiply  exports.  The  increase  in  pro- 
duce would  be  expected  to  ease  the 
inflation  that  has  been  running  at  40 
per  cent  for  the  last  three  years,  as 
well  as  provide  foreign  exchange  to 
buy  “equipment  and  know-how”  to 
fuel  the  country’s  growth. 

“We  can  export  Volkswagens  to 
Africa,  but  if  we  want  to  be  a world 
power  in  the  next  century,  we  must 
have  the  best  technology  in  the  world,” 
Mario  Diaz  da  Silva,  an  executive  of 
the  Association  of  businessmen  in  the 
Amazon,  said  one  afternoon  in  his  of- 
fice in  Sao  Paulo.  “It’s  not  enough  to 
export  cars  to  Africa.  We  need  money 
and  we  need  technology.  And  agricul- 
ture can  give  us  this.” 

Transforming  the  Amazon  region, 
which  is  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  is  not  an  over- 
night operation.  Successive  military 
regimes  have  been  at  it  for  more  than  a 
decade,  and  their  impact  has  been 


what  you  might  expect  if  a battalion 
of  ants  were  turned  loose  on  a wedding 
cake  the  size  of  the  Empire  State 
Building. 

MULTI-NATIONAL  FARMS 

There  was  a time,  in  the  mid-1 960’s, 
when  the  generals  planned  to  resettle 
as  many  as  a million  peasants  from  the 
drought-stricken  northeastern  states 
along  the  still  unpaved  Trans-Amazon 
Highway.  But  the  soil  proved  to  be  too 
thin  and  too  infertile  for  anything  but 
cattle  grazing,  and  the  government 
found  it  too  expensive  to  finance  the 
roads,  fertilizers,  and  loans  to  support 
droves  of  small  farmers.  So  the  empha- 
sis shifted  to  large-scale  projects, 
which  also  promised  larger  yields.  To 
attract  big  money,  the  government  de- 
vised a system  of  fiscal  incentives  by 
which  Brazilian  and  foreign  companies 
operating  in  the  country  could  use  half 
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Amazonian  town. 


the  taxes  they  owed  the  government 
to  establish  businesses  in  the  Amazon. 

“If  you  want  to  set  up  a mill ion- 
dollar  company,”  said  Farhat,  an  aide 
close  to  President  Figueiredo,  “you 
put  up  $500,000  of  your  own  money 
and  you  use  $500,000  of  tax  money. 
Volkswagen,  for  example,  has  one  of 
the  biggest  farming  projects  in  the 
Amazon.” 

So  far,  most  of  the  investment  has 
gone  into  ranches,  and  , by  now,  there 
are  nearly  300  of  them,  some  of  more 
than  a million  acres,  but  most  averag- 
ing around  45,000  acres.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  Manaus,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Amazon,  there  are  more  than  150 
newly  opened  factories  making  such 
things  as  razor  blades,  light  bulbs,  and 
toasters.  Because  of  the  long  start-up 
time  for  agricultural  projects,  most  of 
the  ranches  are  far  from  reaching  their 
potential.  One  farm  cooperative,  how- 
ever, created  by  middle-class  farmers 


from  southern  Brazil  who  prospered  in 
soybeans,  has  reportedly  begun  yield- 
ing 4 per  cent  of  Brazil’s  rice  needs. 

THE  INDIAN  AND  ECOLOGY 

The  first  lunges  into  the  Amazon 
paid  little  heed  to  the  ecology  and  the 
Indians,  and  both  suffered  mightily. 
Scientists  from  abroad  warned  that  the 
world’s  oxygen  supply  might  be  threat- 
ened if  the  great  greenhouse  was  de- 
stroyed. And  these  days,  even  before 
the  question  can  be  phrased,  govern- 
ment officials  such  as  Farhat  offer  as- 
surances that  “we’re  not  about  to  tear 
down  the  Amazon  forest.  We’re  very, 
very  carefully  taking  a look  at  what’s 
going  on.” 

Bouncing  along  the  red-clay  federal 
highways  in  cross-country  buses  akin 
to  the  Greyhounds  that  cruise  Amer- 
ican roads,  I saw  what  seemed  like 
miles  of  charred  and  sometimes  smol- 
dering forest  land.  But  I had  no  way  of 
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knowing  the  full  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion. 

A few  months  ago,  Larry  Rohter  of 
“Washington  Post ” flew  over  the  jungle 
and  reported  seeing  “swaths  miles 
square  in  which  all  vegetation  has  been 
cleared  and  burned  and  nothing  re- 
mained except  ashes,  tree  stumps  and 
columns  of  smoke  curling  into  the  sky.” 
Many  fear  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
species,  and  the  depletion  of  the  world’s 
gene  pool. 

Harry  Knowles,  a former  United 
Nations  ecologist  who  has  spent  twen- 
ty-two years  in  the  Amazon  studying 
forest  conditions,  told  Rohter,  “The 
destruction  gets  cheaper  and  more  effi- 
cient every  year.  If  deforestation  con- 
tinues at  its  present  rate,  the  Brazilians 
could  very  well  end  up  creating  another 
Sahara.” 

LAND  TITLES 

The  financial  incentives  extended 
to  the  giants  do  not  exist  for  the  poor 
people  because  they  have  little  or  no 
income  and  pay  no  taxes.  What  is 
worse,  they  are  being  driven  off  their 
small  plots  by  the  big  businessmen.  In 


perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  not 
simply  a matter  of  the  businessman 
mindlessly  muscling  out  the  peasant. 
Many  of  the  businessmen  are  also  vic- 
tims of  what  may  be  one  of  the  most 
chaotic  land  situations  in  the  world. 
The  confusion  began  in  colonial  days 
when  the  Portuguese  crown  decreed 
title  to  large  sections  of  land,  some- 
times with  overlapping  boundaries.  It 
was  compounded  by  decades  of  squat- 
ters failing  to  register  claims  formally, 
and  intensified  by  the  Amazon  land 
rush  that  was  touched  off  by  the  fed- 
eral government’s  offer  of  fiscal  incen- 
tives and  a practice  by  some  of  the 
state  governments  of  selling  property 
at  token  prices  in  hopes  of  gaining 
population  and  commerce.  In  many  of 
the  federal  and  state  transactions,  title 
was  turned  over  to  developers  under 
the  assumption  that  the  land  was  un- 
occupied. Often  squatters  had  been  liv- 
ing there  for  years. 

In  one  instance,  an  American  and 
several  Brazilians  pooled  their  resources 
of  buy  100,000  acres  from  a group  of 
Sao  Paulo  businessmen  who  had  bought 
the  land  from  the  government  five 
years  earlier  but  had  never  seen  it.  They 
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sold  it  with  a “clear”  title.  But  the 
American  and  his  partners  found  forty 
squatters  living  there.  The  squatters  re- 
sisted the  American,  who  had  been  left 
to  manage  the  land.  A Sao  Paulo  lawyer 
who  owned  adjacent  property  quar- 
reled with  the  American  too.  One  after- 
noon the  American  and  two  of  his 
grown  sons  were  shot  to  death.  No  one 
was  prosecuted. 

There  has  been  outright  corruption, 
too.  In  the  state  of  Mato  Grosso,  for 
example,  where  Bispo  Viera  lives,  titles 
have  reportedly  been  issued  for  a total 
area  one  and  a half  times  greater  than 
the  existing  land.  Some  landowners 
have  employed  the  technique  of  the 
drifting  fence  to  extend  their  claims 
by  thousands  of  acres.  Octavio  Velho, 
the  head  of  the  anthropology  depart- 
ment at  the  Federal  University  of  Rio, 
has  spent  several  years  studying  the 
land  problem  in  the  Amazon.  In  the 
northern  state  of  Maranhao,  he  told 
me,  a speculator  would  go  into  court 
and  file  claim  to  a piece  of  property. 


Then  he  would  publish  his  intentions 
in  the  capital  newspapers  which,  of 
course,  none  of  the  peasants  on  the 
land  ever  saw.  If  there  were  no  coun- 
terclaims within  ninety  days,  the  spec- 
ulator would  be  issued  a title.  Then  he 
would  sell  the  property  to  a farmer  in 
another  state,  who  would  arrive  to 
find  it  occupied  by  squatters. 

Dr.  Jose  Martins,  a sociologist  at 
the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  told  me 
he  had  counted  an  average  of  four  land 
disputes  every  day  for  the  last  two 
years  in  the  newspapers,  yet  only  the 
most  dramatic  ones  find  their  way  into 
print  or  into  a court  of  law.  In  the 
town  of  Santarem,  on  the  main  channel 
of  the  Amazon  river  system,  I met  a 
middle-aged  lawyer  who  said  he  had 
loved  Rio,  but  a year  or  so  ago  had 
moved  to  the  comparatively  provincial 
city  of  Belem,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
because  the  business  in  land  law  had 
been  irresistable.  Already,  he  said  he 
had  forty  or  fifty  clients  with  land 
problems,  mostly  multinational  cor- 
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porations.  A few  priests  are  helping 
the  peasants,  but  they  rarely  have  legal 
assistance.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Amazon  is  a lawless  place,  not  unlike 
the  American  West  in  the  1800s.  And 
while  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  law- 
yers, many  disputes  are  resolved 
through  intimidation. 

LAND  DISPUTES 

One  hot  afternoon  in  the  village  of 
Porto  Alegre,  at  the  side  of  the  straight 
clay  track  called  BR  158,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Amazon  region,  I 
listened  to  a hysterical  woman  balanc- 
ing a naked  child,  feverish  with  malaria, 
on  her  hip  and  crying  that  the  Japanese 
manager  of  the  farm  that  surrounded 
her  community  had  sent  gunmen  to 
force  her  off  her  land.  He  had  already 
burned  her  neighbor’s  home,  the 
woman  said,  and  she  was  afraid. 

That  evening  I went  to  see  the  Japa- 
nese, Tukuriki  Keizo,  a 35-year-old 
graduate  of  Nippon  University  who 
wore  a straw  cowboy  hat  with  a draw- 
string under  his  chin.  He  had  been 
working  in  Sao  Paulo  for  the  Yanmar 
Company  of  Tokyo,  and  when  the 
firm  bought  a major  share  of  the  ranch, 
he  was  sent  to  manage  it.  For  two  and 
a half  years,  he  said  wearily,  he  had 
been  trying  to  sort  out  the  squatter 
problem. 

To  their  surprise,  Keizo  said,  the 
Japanese  who  bought  into  the 
150,000-acre  tract  600  miles  north- 
west of  Brasilia  had  found  an  entire 
village  of  squatters  near  the  center. 
They  had  dedicated  11,000  acres  for 
the  community  and  for  individual  cul- 
tivation, Keizo  said.  But  still  there 
were  disputes  over  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  the  plots  and  the  legitimacy  of 
claims.  Like  so  many  other  large  prop- 


erties in  the  Amazon,  the  Yanmar  ranch 
was  not  producing  anything,  Keizo 
said.  Most  of  the  boundaries  were  un- 
marked. And  there  was  no  way  for  a 
person  miles  from  the  ranch  headquar- 
ters to  know  that  the  land  belonged  to 
anyone.  So  new  squatters,  whom 
Keizo  called  “invaders,”  continued  to 
arrive. 

There  had  been  several  owners  be- 
fore the  Japanese,  Keizo  said,  and  they 
had  not  been  so  patient.  One  man  who 
came  in  1968  had  found  112  squatters 
and  he  used  “fire,  poison,  and  gunmen” 
to  get  rid  of  half  of  them.  The  next 
owner  had  “pushed  with  one  hand  and 
paid  with  the  other,”  Keizo  said,  and 
further  reduced  the  number  of  squat- 
ters to  fifteen  or  twenty  families.  “But 
when  we  arrived,”  he  said,  “the  num- 
. ber  had  already  gone  up  to  forty  fami- 
lies that  the  government  said  had  legit- 
imate claims,  and  about  fifty  others.” 

As  for  the  distraught  woman,  Keizo 
said  she  seemed  crazy.  He  said  he  had 
given  her  money  and  another  plot  in 
exchange  for  her  land,  but  she  was 
now  reneging.  He  hadn’t  ordered  the 
neighbor’s  house  to  be  burned,  he  said. 
But  it  was  possible  that  his  overseer, 
who  had  been  harassed  by  villagers  for 
working  at  the  ranch  and  who  had  dis- 
appeared two  weeks  earlier,  had  put 
the  torch  to  it.  Keizo  felt  the  fire  was 
the  ranch’s  responsibility,  but  he  wasn’t 
going  to  offer  compensation  because 
the  house  had  been  put  up  on  land 
outside  the  squatter’s  area  and,  he 
added,  “If  you  always  pay  when  you 
burn  houses,  you  will  never  solve 
things.” 

In  Brasilia  and  Sao  Paulo,  there  is 
not  much  sympathy  for  the  squatter. 
Lourenco  Vieira  da  Silva,  the  president 
of  the  government’s  land  reform  agen- 
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cy,  the  Instituto  Nacional  de  Coloniza- 
cao  e Reforma  Agraria  (INCRA),  re- 
ferred in  an  interview  to  those  who 
have  “absolutely  no  documents”  as 
“these  so-called  squatters.”  And  a 
foreign  journalist  who  has  been  report- 
ing from  Brazil  for  several  years 
believes  that  “INCRA  is  basically  inter- 
ested in  national  security,  not  land  re- 
form. When  there’s  trouble,  they  de- 
fuse it.”  Two  middle-level  INCRA  offi- 
cials, to  whom  I spoke  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  superiors,  said  that 
an  ideal  land  law,  with  a number  of 
elements  aimed  at  improving  the  lot  of 
the  poor,  had  been  promulgated  in 
1964,  but,  like  many  other  laws  in 
Brazil,  it  had  never  been  implemented. 
The  law  had  detailed  the  expropriation 
and  redistribution  of  land,  they  said, 
but  even  so,  in  the  last  ten  years  the 
government  had  issued  titles  to  fewer 
than  30,000  persons. 

DEVELOPMENT  vs.  PEOPLE 

Businessmen  and  government  offi- 
cials, the  men  who  most  cherish  the 
vision  of  Brazil  as  a world  power, 
claim  it  would  be  a mistake  to  divert 
huge  resources  to  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  the  millions  of  their  country- 
men who  are  barely  managing  to  sur- 
vive. Everything  would  just  get  bogged 
down,  they  argue.  One  needs  to  take 
the  long  view.  “We’re  not  going  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  poor  people 
by  giving  them  land  in  the  Amazon,” 
the  official  of  the  Amazon  business- 
men’s association  told  me.  “We’re  going 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  Brazil  with  development.” 

“What  we  want  to  use  the  Amazon 
for  is  development  of  Brazil,”  he  con- 
tinued, “raising  per  capita  income,  to 
have  industry  and  good  crops  to  ex- 


port and  also  to  have  food  for  the 
people  of  Brazil.  The  poor  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  industry,  in  service,  in  build- 
ing roads.” 

“What’s  the  alternative?”  he  coun- 
tered. 

“Slower  development,”  I replied. 

“But,”  he  said,  ending  the  exchange, 
“we  have  a high  birthrate.” 

URBAN  GROWTH 

Some  of  the  squatters  and  other 
rural  people  keep  moving  farther  west. 
But  many  are  dropping  off  the  land, 
swelling  the  shanty  towns  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  cities.  Each  year,  city 
planners  say,  the  population  of  Sao 
Paulo  — now  up  to  11  million  — in- 
creases by  at  least  5 per  cent.  Most  of 
the  slums,  or  favelas , as  the  Brazilians 
call  them,  have  no  running  water,  no 
electricity.  Not  far  from  the  University 
of  Sao  Paulo,  one  afternoon,  I drove 
through  an  underpass  where  several 
new  arrivals  had  thrown  up  shacks  of 
cardboard  and  plywood.  Along  a rail- 
road siding  I saw  another  row  of  shacks 
and,  in  front  of  one  of  them,  a man 
was  shaving  in  a mud  puddle. 

The  slums  increased  in  size  in  1963 
when  the  federal  government  passed 
legislation  requiring  plantation  owners 
to  provide  health  and  education  pro- 
grams and  pensions  for  their  employees. 
The  plantation  owners  handled  the  cri- 
sis by  firing  everyone,  throwing  them 
off  the  premises,  then  rehiring  them  as 
day  laborers.  At  4:30  or  5:00  o’clock 
on  any  morning,  clusters  of  men  and 
women  in  the  slums  wait  for  the  trucks 
that  will  take  them  to  the  fields.  They 
clutch  metal  pots  holding  their  lunches 
of  cold  rice  and  beans  and  sometimes  a 
bit  of  meat,  hoping  that  the  gato,  or 
subcontractor  charged  with  organizing 
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Amazonian  mother. 


the  day’s  work  gang,  will  point  to 
them  to  climb  into  the  truck.  They  get 
about  $2.50  for  a day’s  work  — a dol- 
lar less  than  the  minimum  wage.  Every- 
one calls  them  boias  frias  — “cold 
lunches.’’  There  is  no  telling  if  they’ll 
have  work  the  next  day.  If  they  get 
sick,  there  are  always  more  boias  frias. 

Along  with  the  squatters  and  the 
boias  frias , scratching  for  a living,  are 
the  long-term  migrant  workers  who 
sign  on  with  gatos  for  the  duration  of 
the  harvest.  They  are  often  picked  up 
in  towns  and  cities  distant  from  the 
farms  with  the  promise  of  a certain 
wage  and  a ride  back  home.  Sometimes 
the  gatos  disappear  with  the  money 
and  the  migrants  wander  off  empty- 
handed.  Sometimes  they  get  their  pay, 
but  no  one  remembers  the  promise  of 
transportation  home.  There  are  share- 
croppers, too.  They  turn  over  half  of 
what  they  grow,  or  agree  to  work  the 
proprietor’s  fields  in  exchange  for  a 
place  to  plant.  They  have  no  safety 
margin  either.  With  a bad  year  or  two, 
they  can  find  themselves  hopelessly  in 
debt. 

“We’ve  made  our  agricultural  force 


mobile,”  one  Sao  Paulo  economist 
told  me  sarcastically.  “We’ve  forced 
them  off  the  land.  And  now  they  go 
where  the  crops  are.” 

CHURCH  AND  PEOPLE 

One  afternoon  in  Canabrava,  Viera 
and  three  neighbors,  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  other  villagers,  met  with 
a Roman  Catholic  priest  and  a lay 
church  worker  in  a clearing  at  the  base 
of  a tall  kapok  tree  to  talk  about  how 
they  could  resist  the  man  who  had 
sent  the  surveyor.  First  they  agreed 
that  the  people  should  not  speak  with 
the  “shark”  individually,  but  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  communicate 
with  the  villagers  through  the  council. 
Second,  they  decided  to  make  a com- 
munity garden  to  raise  money  to  hire  a 
lawyer. 

A boy  in  shorts  passed  round  a tray 
of  small  glasses  filled  with  heavily  sug- 
ared black  coffee.  The  sun  had  shifted 
and  the  men  carried  the  logs  they  had 
been  sitting  on  into  the  shade.  None  of 
them  seemed  to  notice  the  two  wild 
parrots  thrashing  in  the  banana  trees 
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behind  them,  or  the  chameleons  playing 
tag  on  the  trunk  of  the  kapok  tree. 
There  was  anticipation  in  their  eyes 
when  an  unusually  tall  and  erect  farmer 
with  a thick  black  moustache  and  goa- 
tee and  a commanding,  theatrical 
manner  joined  them.  He  listened  to 
the  developments,  then  told  them 
about  a dilemma  that  had  been  troub- 
ling him. 

He  had  been  at  a meeting  of  a land- 
owner  and  some  squatters  in  another 
community  not  long  ago.  “The  land- 
owner  asked  me,”  the  tall  farmer  re- 
called, “ ‘What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  in  my  place?  You  had  spent  all 
your  money  to  buy  a piece  of  land. 
And  when  you  arrived,  ready  to  clear 
it,  you  found  a family  of  ten  living 
there.  You  do  not  want  to  hurt  this 
family,  but  you  do  not  want  to  have 
your  money  wasted.  What  do  you 
do?’  ” 

He  paused.  “I  didn’t  have  an  an- 
swer,” the  tall  farmer  said.  “I  said,  ‘I 
am  unable  to  give  you  an  answer.’  ” 

The  lay  worker,  a small,  bearded 
man  with  a head  of  thick,  tightly  curled 
hair,  was  the  first  to  respond.  “He 
doesn’t  want  to  lose  the  money  and  he 
doesn’t  want  to  fight,”  he  said.  “So 
for  him  it  is  easier  to  sell  to  a third 
person  and  let  him  fight.  Anyway,  we 
are  the  people  living  here.” 

One  of  the  councilmen  put  in, 
“Well,  this  man  apart,  there  are  many 
people  with  ten  or  eleven  children  liv- 
ing on  this  land,  and  they  are  willing 
to  die  rather  than  leave.” 

Then  the  tall  man  spoke  again.  “I 
didn’t  say  this  before,  but  I,  too,  pre- 
fer to  die  here  rather  than  leave,  after 
all  that  I have  been  through.  I do  not 
want  to  go  somewhere  new  again  and 
hear  my  children  shouting,  ‘I’m  hun- 


gry, I ’m  hungry.’  ” 

Eighty  miles  to  the  east,  in  the 
town  of  Sao  Felix  do  Araguaina,  the 
dusty  country  seat,  I dropped  in  to  see 
the  regional  land  reform  officer,  a re- 
cent university  graduate.  He  had  on 
dark  glasses  and  a check  sports  shirt, 
and  he  was  not  happy  answering  ques- 
tions. His  understanding  was  that  the 
man  with  the  document  had  primary 
claim  to  the  land.  “Here,”  he  said,  “we 
respect  the  right  of  property.”  His  job, 
as  he  saw  it,  was  to  do  what  he  could 
to  insure  that  a fair  cash  settlement 
was  worked  out  between  the  title  hold- 
er and  the  squatter.  If  negotiations 
failed,  then  the  case  went  to  a judge 
for  arbitration.  But  that  hadn’t  hap- 
pened in  the  more  than  a year  that  he’d 
been  in  Sao  Felix.  First  of  all,  he  said, 
it  was  important  to  understand  that 
“the  squatter  does  not  leave  the  land, 
he  changes  places.  He  always  remains 
on  the  land.” 

Across  town,  Aldenor  Milhomen, 
the  avuncular-looking  mayor  of  Sao 
Felix,  was  about  ready  to  call  it  a day. 
But,  sure,  he  could  spare  a few  minutes. 
For  years  he  had  worked  as  a surveyor 
for  the  big  farmers.  He  knew  about  the 
land  problem.  It  bothered  him,  he  said. 
There  was  no  question  that  the  govern- 
ment favored  the  man  with  money, 
but  the  mayor  didn’t  have  authority 
over  these  things.  Several  times  he  had 
tried  to  help  squatters,  but  there  wasn’t 
much  he  could  do.  It  was  an  unchang- 
ing scenario,  he  said:  “The  owner  ar- 
rives and  he  pays  an  indemnity,  any 
amount  he  likes,  and  makes  the  squat- 
ter move  along.” 

“I’ve  been  here  ten  years,  ” the 
mayor  said,  “and  I have  never  seen  a 
squatter  given  the  area  to  which  he  has 
a right.”* 
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Burma.. 

Status  of 

Christianity 

COUNTRY  PROFILE 

From 

World  Christianity,  Eastern  Asia 
Rev.  David  C.  E.  Liao,  Editor. 

SUMMARY 

Area  — 678,033  square  kilometers 
(261 ,789  square  miles) 

Population  - 31,859,000  (1978  esti- 
mate) 

Religion  — Christianity  4%,  traditional 
Buddhism  85%,  Islam  4%,  animism 
and  others  7% 

y^s  the  land  famous  for  one  of  the 
most  successful  missionary  stories 
in  modern  times,  the  contemporary 
Socialist  Republic  of  the  Union  of 
Burma  has  become  an  extremely  isolat- 
ed state  of  the  world.  While  external 
friendship  with  all  nations  has  been 
pursued  since  1973,  the  left-wing  so- 
cialist government  of  President  Ne  Win 
is  taking  firm  stands  to  limit  involve- 
ment of  foreigners  within  Burma.  One 
such  stand  was  the  expulsion  of  western 
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Fish  breeding,  Burma. 

Photo  Credit:  Co/umban  Fathers, 
Nebraska. 

Market,  Rangoon.  Photo  Credit: 
Co/umban  Fathers,  Nebraska. 


missionaries  in  1966.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  consolidate  this  Buddhist 
country  — with  over  100  ethnic  groups 
— under  socialist  ideologies. 

National  Christians,  of  whom  over 
90%  are  from  animistic  tribal  back- 
ground, have  been  allowed  to  continue 
their  activities  openly.  The  Church  has 
survived  and  thrived  with  mature  na- 
tional leadership.  Reports  regarding 
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Kachin  house,  Burma. 

Photo  Credit:  L.  McMahon,  Co/umban  Fathers. 


Paddy-threshing,  Hmawbi.  Photo 
Credit:  Columban  Fathers  Nebraska. 


the  Christians  are  sketchy,  but  generally 
contain  positive  information.  Although 
the  majority  group  — the  Buddhist 
Burmans  — remains  resistant  to  the 
gospel,  evangelistic  efforts  have  been 
carried  on  with  encouraging  results 
among  other  people  groups. 


Current  Status  of  Christianity 


Though  constituting  only  3.65%  of 
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Game  of  ‘Chin- 
Ion’  (cane  ball). 
Photo  Credit: 
Columban  Fa- 
thers, Nebraska. 


the  nation’s  population,  the  Christians 
in  Burma  are  exerting  positive  influ- 
ence in  all  strata  of  society  far  beyond 
their  number.  The  governmental  pol- 
icy of  international  isolation  has  helped 
the  Church  in  Burma  to  correct  its 
image  from  one  that  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  colonial  rule.  By 
adopting  more  and  more  culturally 
acceptable  practices,  the  churches  have 
enjoyed  a steady  growth  under  national 
leadership  since  1966.  Christians  in 
Burma  pulled  together  to  continue  the 
ministries  of  the  missionaries.  Recent 
reports  from  visitors  and  from  nation- 
als within  the  country  indicate  that 
worship  services,  leadership  training 
and  outreach  have  continued.  Renewal 
conferences  invigorate  spiritual  lives. 
Healthy  growth  of  the  Church  is 
reported  in  several  areas.  Increased 
enrolments  in  formal  theological  insti- 
tutions serve  as  concrete  examples  of 
vitality  within  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. Despite  political  and  economic 
restrictions,  the  Christians  of  Burma 
are  expressing  devotion  and  optimism 
as  their  faith  continues. 

It  has  by  no  means  been  easy,  how- 
ever, for  the  Christians  in  Burma.  The 
government  has  been  reluctant  to  al- 


low cooperation  between  nationals 
and  expatriates.  Permission  to  leave 
the  country  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  for  Christians  to  attend  interna- 
tional conferences  or  advanced  theo- 
logical institutions  in  other  countries. 
Visitors  from  outside  are  restricted  in 
the  length  of  time  they  may  stay  (usu- 
ally a maximum  of  two  weeks)  and  all 
have  limited  access  to  certain  areas. 

Large-scale  emigration  of  Chinese 
and  Indian  Christians  has  severely  af- 
fected the  welfare  of  the  Church 
among  these  two  ethnic  groups.  Many 
leaders  have  left  and  gaps  remain. 

Aside  from  isolated  cases  of  perse- 
cution and  some  limitations  imposed 
on  literature  distribution  and  produc- 
tion, the  churches  in  Burma  are  enjoy- 
ing the  constitutional  right  of  religious 
freedom.  Christians  are  free  to  propa- 
gate their  faith  and  seek  converts.  The 
Buddhist  majority  is  tolerant. 

Unreached  Peoples 

Burma  possesses  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  elaborate  Buddhist  traditions 
of  Asia.  Theravada  Buddhism,  once 
the  state  religion,  has  deeply  infiltrated 
the  life  of  the  dominant  ethnic  group 
— the  Burmans  — who  constitute  65% 
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of  Burma’s  population.  A meager  1.1% 
of  the  Burmans  is  Christian. 

The  designation  “Burman”  actually 
includes  a number  of  related  groups 
coming  to  the  land  in  successive  waves 
of  southward  immigration.  Fusion  and 
intermingling  of  these  groups,  largely 
through  the  medium  of  Buddhism,  re- 
sulted in  the  emergence  of  a basic 
common  cultural  category  known  as 
“Burman.” 

Since  Buddhism  came  to  Burma  in 
the  eleventh  century,  the  Burmans 
have  been  staunch  Buddhists.  Flowever, 
as  in  many  other  religious  cultures, 
most  Burmans  are  only  Buddhists  in 
name.  Animistic  beliefs  and  worship  of 
various  spirits  have  continued  among 
the  common  people.  But  since  Bud- 
dhism is  identified  with  nationalism, 
vis-a-vis  the  foreign  image  of  Christian- 
ity, the  Burmans  are  still  resistant  to 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Among  the  minority  groups  with 
tribal  animistic  backgrounds,  the  best 
known  is  the  Karen  group,  in  southern 
and  eastern  Burma,  which  is  now  24% 
Christian.  Two  other  highly  Christian- 
ized groups  are  Kachin-Lisu  (50% 
Christian)  and  Chin-Lushai  (38%  Chris- 
tian). They  live  in  the  north  and  the 
northeast.  Christians  among  these  three 
groups  constitute  85%  of  the  total 
Christian  community  in  the  nation. 

Among  the  unreached  tribal  groups, 
the  largest  is  the  “Shan”  group,  with 
over  two  million  population.  They  are 
related  to  the  Tjai  race  and  live  in  the 
eastern  plateau.  Most  of  them  are 
Buddhists,  but  potentially  open  to  the 
gospel.  Others  are  the  “Mon”  group 
(mostly  Buddhist)  in  the  central  south 
region,  and  the  “Kayah”  group  (Red 
Karen)  in  the  southern  Shan  Plateau. 
Scores  of  smaller  tribes,  living  in  moun- 
tainous areas  and  speaking  their  own 


Kachin  lady,  Burma. 

Photo  Credit : Co/umban  Fathers, 
Nebraska. 


languages,  are  largely  isolated  from 
one  another  and  from  the  mainstream 
of  the  nation’s  life.  These  groups  in- 
clude the  Wa,  La,  Palaung,  Pab,  Miao, 
Yao,  Riang,  Padaung,  Yinbaw  and 
Zayein.  Recent  political  turmoil  and 
civil  conflicts  have  resulted  in  the 
forced  relocation  of  the  tribal  peoples. 
Violence,  poverty  and  social  instabili- 
ties have  made  many  of  them  open  to 
the  ministries  of  Christian  churches. 

Most  of  the  aliens  in  Burma  are 
Chinese  (over  one  half  million)  and 
descendants  of  immigrants  from  the 
Indian  subcontinent  (about  150,000). 
Their  number  has  sharply  decreased  in 
recent  years.  There  are  some  Christians 
and  lively  churches  among  them,  but 
most  still  cling  to  their  own  traditional 
religions.  Among  the  4%  Muslims,  two- 
thirds  are  Pakistanis.  The  rest  are  indig- 
enous Muslims  concentrated  in  the 
Arakan  area. 
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Burmese  Temple.  Photo  Credit:  Columban  Fathers , Nebraska . 


Buddha  statues,  Rangoon.  Photo:  J. 
Colligan,  Mary  knoll  Fathers,  Maryknoll. 


Rangoon.  Photo  Credit:  J.  Colligan. 
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Catholic  Missions 

The  introduction  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism to  Burma  in  the  1 550’s  coincided 
with  the  coming  of  Portuguese  and 
other  European  merchants  into  South- 
east Asia  to  develop  commercial  rela- 
tionships with  the  native  states.  Fran- 
ciscans and  Jesuits  were  followed  by 
others,  chiefly  Barnabites.  However, 
Catholic  missionaries  were  few  in  num- 
ber. Only  38  served  in  Burma  during 
the  two  and  one-half  centuries  (1559 
to  1800).  Converts  were  few,  chiefly 
from  the  Eurasian  community  which 
had  come  into  being. 

Catholic  missionary  efforts  were 
considerably  strengthened  after  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
the  arrival  of  members  of  the  Paris 
Mission  Society  and  later  the  Seminary 
of  Milan.  Efforts  among  the  Karens 
brought  a number  of  converts  into  the 
church.  In  the  twentieth  century,  and 
especially  immediately  following 
World  War  II,  American  and  Irish  mis- 
sionary orders  continued  the  expan- 
sion among  the  Kachins,  Chins,  Shans, 
and  other  tribal  peoples.  However,  the 
nationalization  of  schools  in  1 965-1 966 
removed  from  Church  control  the 
strong  educational  work  which  had 
been  developed. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  many 
more  national  priests,  Catholics 
strengthened  the  work  of  their  minor 
seminaries  and  opened  a major  semi- 
nary during  the  years  after  World  War 
II.  Although  the  government  expulsion 
of  missionaries  in  1966  affected  more 
than  helf  the  Catholic  foreign  mission- 
aries, a number  of  the  older  priests  and 
bishops  were  permitted  to  remain,  and 
they  have  continued,  though  in  dwind- 
ling numbers,  to  the  present. 


Two  young  ladies  of  Taunggyi, 
Burma.  Photo  Credit:  J.  Coiiigan, 
Mary  knoll  Fathers,  Mary  knoll. 


Nation  and  Its  People 

The  present  population  of  Burma  is 
around  32  million.  More  than  80%  of 
the  people  live  in  rural  areas.  Rangoon, 
the  capital  of  Burma,  has  a population 
of  about  1.5  million.  The  annual  rate 
of  population  increase  is  2.23%.  The 
Burmans  constitute  65%  of  the  total 
population,  followed  by  such  smaller 
ethnic  groups  of  Shans,  Karens,  Ka- 
chins, Hins  and  others,  many  of  them 
quite  small  in  numbers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Burma  are  the 
descendants  of  three  major  migrations 
from  Tibet  and  from  Central  Asia.  Of 
Mongoloid  stock,  the  people  of  Burma 
are  thus  closely  allied  to  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Koreans,  Tibetans,  Thais, 
Malays,  and  other  inhabitants  of  eastern 
Asia.  The  members  of  this  stock  found 
in  Burma  are  derived  from  three  main 
branches:  the  Mon-Khmer  group;  the 
Tibeto-Surman  group,  and  the  Thai- 
Chinese  group. 
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Tractor-engine  repairs,  Rangoon. 
Photo  Credit:  Coiumban  Fathers. 


Language  and  Literacy 

There  are  126  languages  and  major 
dialects  spoken  in  Burma.  Burmese, 
the  official  language,  is  increasingly 
becoming  the  lingua  franca  of  the  land 
and  spoken  by  30%  of  the  population. 
Approximately  65%  of  the  people  are 
literate.  English  is  taught  in  secondary 
schools,  but  its  use  has  declined  in  re- 
cent years. 

Religion 

Buddhism  was  once  made  state  reli- 
gion of  Burma  under  the  U.N.  regime, 
but  the  constitution  of  1974  ensured 
religious  freedom  for  all.  The  door  is 
wide  open  for  reaching  the  unreached 
in  today’s  Burma.  Buddhism  claims 
85%  of  the  nation’s  population.  Chris- 
tians amount  to  nearly  4%  Another 
4%  are  Muslims,  and  the  remaining  7% 
are  animists  and  others. 

Geography  and  Climate 

Burma,  a country  roughly  the  size 


of  the  state  of  Texas,  or  of  France, 
Belgium,  Netherlands  and  Denmark 
combined,  lies  between  Bangladesh 
and  India  on  the  northwest,  China  on 
the  northeast,  Laos  and  Thailand  on 
the  southeast,  the  Andaman  Sea  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  south  and 
southwest.  From  the  mountains  of 
Tibet,  Burma  stretches  1300  miles 
south  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  the 
Naaf  River  on  the  Bangladesh  border  it 
stretches  575  miles  east  to  the  Mekong 
River  which  separates  Burma  from 
Laos. 

Through  the  centuries,  this  land  has 
not  been  absorbed  by  either  of  its  big 
neighbors,  due  primarily  to  the  great 
horseshoe  of  mountains  that  protects 
it  on  three  sides.  The  vast  Irrawaddy 
River  system  deposits  rich  top  soil  in 
the  drainage  areas  of  the  central  and 
southern  flatlands.  Burma  is,  thus,  one 
of  the  great  rice  producing  areas  of  the 
world. 

The  climate  is  controlled  by  mon- 
soons, blowing  from  the  southwest 
from  May  to  October  bringing  rains, 
and  from  the  northeast  from  October 
to  May  bringing  dry  and  cool  air.  The 
average  temperature  is  about  80  de- 
grees, but  during  the  hot  season  in 
April,  approaches  100  degrees. 

History 

Until  1826,  the  political  history  of 
Burma  involved  the  rise  and  fall  of 
numerous  kingdoms  in  the  south  and 
central  portions  of  the  country.  Con- 
flicts between  these  kingdoms,  and 
with  Thailand  and  Assam,  occupied 
much  of  the  time  and  interest  of  the 
Buddhist  monarchs  - Mon,  Shan,  and 
Burmese  — who  ruled  during  the  cen- 
turies preceding  the  nineteenth. 

British  expansion  from  India,  was 
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accompanied  by  Burmese  opposition. 
In  the  first  Anglo-Burmese  War,  1824- 
1826,  the  British  took  over  the  coastal 
areas  of  Arakan  and  Tenasserim.  All  of 
Lower  Burma  as  far  north  asToungoo 
and  Prome  fell  to  the  British  in  1852, 
and  the  remainder  fell  in  1885.  Burma 
became  a part  of  British  India  and 
continued  so  until  1937,  when  it  came 
under  separate  administration,  with  its 
own  British  governor  and  separate  legis- 
lative body,  which  was  given  limited 
powers. 

In  World  War  II,  the  Japanese  in- 
vaded and  briefly  occupied  Burma. 
The  people  revolted  and  cooperated 
with  the  liberating  British  and  Amer- 
ican forces.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
Burma  demanded  complete  indepen- 
dence. Their  request  was  granted  Jan- 
uary 4,  1 948.  Unlike  most  other  former 
British  colonies,  Burma  severed  all  po- 
litical ties  with  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

Political  instability  and  lawlessness, 
evidenced  in  the  assassination  of  Bur- 
ma’s popular  freedom  fighter,  General 
Aung  San,  and  several  other  cabinet 
members  on  July  19,  1947,  continued 
in  the  years  following  independence. 
Leftist  groups  (Communist  and  others) 
and  rightists  (Nationalistic  Karens  and 
others)  waged  open  and  guerilla  war- 
fare against  the  parliamentary  democ- 
racy which  had  been  established. 

On  March  2, 1962,  the  Burma  armed 
forces,  under  General  Ne  Win  assumed 
power  and  set  up  the  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma. 
Nationalization  of  the  economy  and 
social  service  of  all  kinds  took  place  in 
1963  and  that  of  private  schools  and 
hospitals  during  1965-1966.  All  Prot- 
estant foreign  missionaries  and  more 
than  half  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
ordered  out  by  the  Burma  government 


in  1966.  Visits  by  foreigners  have  been 
severely  restricted,  and  visas  are  usually 
valid  for  only  one  week. 

Government  and  Political  Conditions 

Under  the  current  constitution  the 
union  of  Burma  is  a combination  of  14 
states  and  divisions.  The  revolutionary 
government  has  ruled  the  country  for 
12  years.  Elections  for  representatives 
were  held  January  27  through  February 
10,  1974  for  the  first  time  since  1962. 
General  Ne  Win,  Chairman  of  the  rev- 
olutionary council  transferred  his 
powers  to  the  451  member  People’s 
Assembly,  Pyithu  Hluttaw.  General 
Win  was,  however,  elected  as  President 
of  Burma  for  consecutive  four  year 
terms  beginning  in  1974  and  1978. 
The  Burma  Socialist  Programme  Party 
is  the  sole  political  party  and  General 
Ne  Win  is  its  Chairman. 

On  several  occasions,  members  of 
the  Kachin,  Shan  and  Man  people 
groups  have  threatened  to  disrupt  and 
divide  the  Union  of  Burma.  Only  with 
political  juggling  and  military  force 
have  the  leaders  been  able  to  minimize 
the  divisive  efforts  of  minorities. 
Though  personal  freedoms  are  guaran- 
teed and  actually  realized  by  most  of 
the  people  in  Burma,  there  are  severe 
criticisms  projected  against  the  preju- 
dices and  discriminatory  actions  to- 
wards Muslims  and  Christians.  Assis- 
tance offered  by  foreign  organizations 
is  often  rejected. 

Economy 

Burma  is  80%  agricultural,  rice 
being  its  chief  crop  and  major  export. 
It  is  a leading  exporter  of  teak,  gems, 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  wolfram  and  rubber. 
The  per  capita  GNP  is  $120  (1976), 
with  a growth  rate  of  0.98%  per  year.* 
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Kids 

oil  our 

side 
of  the 
Pacific 


Michael  Traher,  SFM. 


A few  of  my  own  observa- 
tions of  children  in  the  world 
of  a rural  farming  and 
fishing  area  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  Southern  Leyte 
in  the  Philippines. 


Their  easy  laughter  and  playful  spirit 
1 make  one  thing  clear,  children  here 
feel  secure.  A child  seldom  knows  the 
experience  of  being  alone  or  unwanted. 
If  his  mother  is  busy,  one  of  his  older 
brothers  or  sisters  will  take  over,  may- 
be sling  him  on  their  hip  and  go  to  join 
their  friends.  Attention,  affection  — 
they  get  lots  of  it. 

A child  in  this  Pacific  area  learns 
early  to  become  useful.  Just  the  other 
day  I really  enjoyed  watching  an  ener- 
getic three  or  four-year-old  proudly 
running  across  a field  in  their  mountain 
village  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  my 
bike’s  flat  tire.  His  little  arms  were 
clasping  tightly  an  air  pump  as  big  as 
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he  was,  while  the  rest  of  him  puffed 
along  triumphantly,  through  the  mud. 

Besides  finding  air  pumps  when  you 
need  one,  children  regularly  do  things 
like  feeding  the  chickens  or  pigs,  selling 
their  father’s  fish,  pasturing  the  family 
carabao.  They  are  expected  to  help 
and  they  are  needed  in  this  rural  soci- 
ety. 

Girls  here  are  more  domestically 
disciplined  than  boys.  It  is  very  ordi- 
nary to  see  an  eight  or  nine-year-old 
girl  cleaning  fish  or  preparing  rice  for 
supper,  while  her  mother  takes  care  of 
the  heavier  chores.  Generally  the  girls 
also  mind  the  younger  children  around 
the  home  when  necessary. 

Boys  are  freer  so  the  culture  dictates, 
but  they  also  have  their  duties.  You 
will  often  see  on  the  road  from  the 
mountains,  a young  boy  wal  king  behind 
his  father,  both  bearing  heavy  baskets 


on  their  backs  full  of  yams  or  bananas. 
They’ve  hiked  several  kilometers  in 
from  the  hills  to  sell  their  vegetables 
and  buy  supplies  like  oil,  sugar,  fish, 
and  maybe  a little  rum  for  ‘the  old 
man.’ 

Respect  for  parents  is  a life-long, 
solidly  built-in  part  of  culture  here.  A 
child  is  taught  from  only  a few  months 
after  birth  to  begin  to  ‘Amen’  his  par- 
ents and  older  brothers  and  sisters. 
Putting  the  hand  of  your  elders  up  to 
your  forehead  is  a sign  of  deep  respect 
for  those  who  must  look  out  for  your 
welfare. 

The  religious  sense  of  children  is 
naturally  influenced  by  their  parents. 
Traces  of  this  remain  for  a lifetime. 
You  can  see  them  among  the  young 
and  old  who  will  attend  Mass  or  visit  a 
Church  on  the  day  of  their  birthday, 
to  light  a candle  in  thanksgiving.  God, 


Young  boy  with  basket  to  carry  a load  of  bananas  or  rootcrops.  Older  man,  a 
neighbour,  looks  on. 
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High  school  youth  — Hinunangan. 


however,  as  a loving  Father  is  still  not 
widely  understood.  He  is  presented  by 
parents  as  an  awesome  authority  figure, 
who  nevertheless  can  be  merciful  if 
you  plead  with  Him  enough.  Older 
beliefs  in  the  lesser  spirits,  the  ‘dili- 


C/V/'c  holiday  parade. 


ingon-nato’,  ‘not-like-us’,  are  still  pres- 
ent in  the  thoughts  of  the  young, 
though  Christian  customs  and  religion 
have  been  here  for  centuries. 

Up  to  this  point,  life  for  our  rural 
children  is  pretty  much  one  of  tradi- 
tion, respectful  behaviour,  a reason- 
ably pleasant  existence.  This  picture 
changes  seriously  however  when  you 
start  to  examine  areas  like,  nutrition, 
education,  and  future  opportunities. 

Statistics  for  instance  on  children’s 
diseases,  early  deaths  and  malnutrition, 
cast  a harsh  shadow  on  the  Philippines, 
discouraging  to  both  government  and 
people. 

I remember  a father  bringing  in  two 
of  his  children  for  burial.  They  had 
died  on  successive  days  from  measles. 
He  and  his  wife  thought  medical  treat- 
ment would  only  be  costly  and  just 
aggravate  their  childrens’  condition. 

Needless  tetanus-related  deaths  of 
newly  born  babies  still  happen.  Their 
umbilical  cords  were  cut  at  birth  ‘the 
old  way’  with  a piece  of  sharpened 
bamboo,  or  just  as  bad  by  improperly 
sterilized  instruments. 

Limited  medical  supplies  in  local 
government  clinics  only  touch  the 
needs  of  many  who  cannot  afford  ex- 
pensive western  medicines  which  are 
always  available  in  our  local  drugstores. 
Mothers’  classes  and  health  seminars 
are  slow  to  make  a serious  impact  on 
education  to  disease  prevention  such 
as  with  T.B.  and  good  nutrition. 

About  nutrition,  a recent  newspa- 
per published  an  article  for  people 
seeking  substitutes  for  eggs,  meat  and 
fish.  Because  they  aren’t  always  plenti- 
ful, prices  are  high.  Well  that’s  true 
here  in  our  place  and  we  live  by  the 
sea.  Children  have  even  been  given 
‘nutri-buns’  to  supplement  their,  often 
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inadequate  diets,  but  the  poorest  who 
may  need  the  most,  haven’t  got  15 
centavos  (about  2 cents  Canadian) 
every  day  to  buy  one. 

On  the  brighter  side,  education  in 
the  Philippines  while  varying  in  quality 
is  becoming  more  available.  Schooling 
of  course  is  a great  concern  to  many 
parents.  Nothing  is  spared,  even  if  debts 
pile  up  beyond  all  reason,  for  the  sacri- 
fice is  worth  the  investment. 

Our  students  can  also  choose  be- 
tween regular  academic  courses  or  new- 
ly introduced  vocational  fields  — agri- 
culture, fisheries.  But  good-paying  jobs 
are  not  plentiful,  and  students  are  not 
well  counselled  where  to  concentrate 
their  studies.  Our  ‘best  and  brightest’ 
usually  leave  home  hoping  that  cities 
like  Manila  will  provide  for  them. 
Others  get  married,  settle  on  their  par- 
ents farms  and  try  to  make  a life  for 


themselves.  Some  graduates  are  forced 
to  take  any  kind  of  work  just  to  be  in- 
dependent for  clothing  and  food 
expenses. 

Our  younger  children  are  laughing, 
playing  and  accepting  life  pretty  much 
as  it  is.  Naturally  so,  because  our  area 
is  quiet,  beautiful  and  rather  remote. 
But  the  tranquility  is  an  illusion.  The 
Philippines  like  its  Asian  neighbours  is 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  struggles  to 
liberate  itself  from  social,  economic 
and  political  bondage.  Older  children 
are  forming  their  own  questions  on  the 
prevailing  situation  here.  How  can 
they  escape  noticing  the  encircling 
realities  of  war,  refugees  and  the  need 
for  good  opportunities  and  future 
security ! 

These  are  our  kids,  on  a quiet  Pacific 
coast,  hoping  that  life  wiil  be  kind  to 
them  but  not  sure  what  lies  ahead.* 


Independence 

MaS8.  ST.  VINCENT 


Co-Cathedral  of 
The  Assumption, 
October  28,  1979. 


Homily  by: 
Anthony  H.  Dickson, 
Bishop  of  Bridgetown, 
Kingstown. 


It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
1 1 add  my  own  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grena- 
dines on  this  important  event  of  the 
birth  of  your  nation.  Especially  do  I 
greet  the  Catholics  of  this  nation  as, 
together  with  other  churches  in  the 
State,  we  implore  God’s  blessing  on 
our  people  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
continue  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the 
people  of  this  nation. 
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I am  firmly  convinced  that  God 
continues  to  speak  his  word  to  his 
people  today.  Certainly  we  know  that 
as  the  Scriptures  were  proclaimed  this 
morning,  God  spoke  to  us.  But  over 
and  above  this,  we  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  see  the  word  of  God  and  hear 
his  voice  in  every  significant  event  in 
the  life  of  a people  and  in  their  lawful 
aspirations.  I have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  it  is  in  God’s  plan  and  in  accor- 
dance with  his  will  that  all  peoples  be- 
come the  architects  of  their  own  des- 
tiny and  the  agents  of  their  own  hu- 
man development.  It  is  for  us  Catho- 
lics to  collaborate  with  other  Christian 
Churches,  as  indeed  with  all  persons  of 
good  will  in  this  new  nation,  to  discern 
the  word  which  God  speaks  to  us  on 
the  occasion  of  the  attainment  of 
Independence. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  at  this  point 
to  recall  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
birth  of  the  People  of  Israel.  The  Peo- 
ple of  Israel  certainly  attributed  to 
God  their  deliverance  from  enslave- 
ment to  Egypt,  the  successful  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  their  sustenance 
and  protection  in  the  desert.  They  cer- 
tainly attributed  to  their  God  the  gath- 
ering together  of  that  motley  group  of 
tribes  and  their  formation  into  One 
People  at  Sinai,  when  Yahweh  prom- 
ised to  be  their  very  own  God,  but  on 
condition  that  they  regarded  Him  as 
the  One  True  God,  and  render  him 
obedience  and  fidelity.  At  Sinai  the 
New  Nation  of  Israel  was  born  in  the 
context  of  a Covenant  of  mutual  and 
faithful  love. 

The  birth  of  the  People  of  Israel 
and  their  Covenant  relationship  with 
God  were  to  become  a foreshadowing 
and  a preparation  for  greater  things  to 
come.  The  New  Israel,  the  New  People 


of  God,  the  Christian  Family,  were 
born  when  Christ  Jesus  was  put  to 
death,  when  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  power  of  his  Father  and 
when  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  was  given  to 
the  world.  The  new  covenant  of  mutual 
and  faithful  love  between  God  and  his 
new  people  was  sealed  with  the  blood 
of  Jesus.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
made  this  people  new  and  raised  them 
to  a new  state  and  a new  dignity,  as 
members  of  the  Christian  Family  began 
to  share  in  the  very  life  and  existence 
of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  In  union 
with  Christ  Jesus,  and  filled  with  his 
Spirit,  the  New  People  of  God  were 
made  Sons  and  Daughters  of  The  Fa- 
ther, and  heirs  with  Christ  Jesus  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  within  the  context  of  the 
“Christ  Event”  that  we  must  see  the 
event  of  Independence  for  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Grenadines.  It  is  in  the  Mystery 
of  Christ  that  we  see  the  dignity  of 
Vincentians  and  your  call  to  Covenant 
relationship  of  mutual  and  faithful 
love  with  God.  It  is  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ  that  we  see  the  implications  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

Freedom  is  a gift  from  God  and  is 
the  condition  and  basis  for  the  human 
person’s  true  dignity.  We  can  under- 
stand this  since  God  has  revealed  to  us 
that  he  made  men  and  women  “in  His 
image,  after  His  likeness”  (cf-Gen.1 :26). 
The  free  use  of  His  gifts  and  talents 
was  required  if  men  and  women  were 
to  be  able  to  creatively  “subdue  the 
earth  and  have  dominion  over  it” 
(cf-Gen.1 : 28) . But  it  is  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ  that  we  see  more  fully  that 
freedom  is  essential  to  redeemed  hu- 
manity. By  his  death,  Resurrection 
and  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  Christ 
freed  men  and  women  from  sin  and 
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Fishermen  are  in  with  the  catch. 


Playing  field,  Kingstown,  St.  Vincent. 


The  harbour,  Kingstown,  St.  Vincent. 


evil  so  as  to  restore  them  to  God.  The 
comparison  with  Egypt  is  clear.  Israel 
was  set  free  from  slavery  in  Egypt.  The 
Christian  Family  has  been  set  free 
from  slavery  to  sin  and  evil  in  order  to 
be  able  to  freely  embrace  what  is  good. 
Jesus  said  “You  will  know  the  Truth 
and  the  Truth  will  set  you  free”  cf.- 
Jn.  8:32).  Jesus  is  theTruth  (cf.-Jn.  14, 
6),  and  to  know  the  Truth  is  to  know 
the  Lord,  to  experience  His  presence 
in  our  life  and  in  our  world,  to  experi- 
ence the  power  of  His  resurrection.  To 
know  the  truth  is  to  have  accepted 


Jesus  as  Lord  and  to  have  submitted 
oneself  fully  to  his  Gospel.  It  is  in  this 
experience  of  the  Lord  and  in  fidelity 
to  His  love  that  we  experience  free- 
dom, freedom  to  reject  the  evil  and  to 
choose  the  good.  Christ  alone  is  the 
agent  of  this  inner  freedom.  It  is  He 
who  continues  today  to  free  men  and 
women  from  what  curtails  and  dimin- 
ishes the  gift  of  freedom. 

The  legitimate  aspiration  of  Vin- 
centians to  be  free  and  independent  of 
any  foreign  control  is  the  voice  of  God 
proclaiming  that  freedom  is  an  essential 
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element  of  the  human  person  and  of 
redeemed  humanity.  The  achievement 
of  political  independence  is  God’s  call 
to  “mature  humanity.”  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  his  encyclical  “The  Redeemer 
of  Man”  describes  mature  humanity  in 
the  following  way.  Mature  humanity 
means  the  full  use  of  the  gift  of  free- 
dom received  from  the  Creator.  This 
gift  finds  its  full  realization  in  the  un- 
reserved giving  of  the  whole  of  one’s 
person  in  the  service  of  one’s  fellow 
man.  The  best  use  of  freedom  is  Char- 
ity, which  takes  concrete  form  in  self- 
giving, and  in  service.  “For  this  free- 
dom Christ  has  set  us  free”  (Gal. 5:1 3) 
and  ever  continues  to  set  us  free  (cf. 
#21). 

The  celebration  of  Independence  is 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  reflect  upon 
the  implications  of  God’s  gift  of  free- 
dom which  is  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  each  gift.  We  are  obliged  by  the  law 
of  Christ  to  use  this  gift  in  the  service 
of  our  people.  We  are  commissioned 
by  membership  in  Christ  to  ensure 
that  all  persons,  especially  those  in  our 
nation,  are  enabled  to  use  their  own 
freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
human  development. 

Parents  have  the  awesome  responsi- 
bility of  assisting  their  children  in  the 
discovery  of  the  gift  of  freedom  and  of 
assisting  them  in  the  correct  use  of  this 
gift.  From  a very  early  age  children 
must  be  shown  the  difference  between 
authentic  freedom,  which  is  based  on 
truth,  and  that  false  liberty  which  pro- 
vides an  opening  for  self-indulgence. 
Our  parents  must  take  great  care  not 
to  curtail  their  children’s  use  of  this 
gift,  because  to  do  this  is  to  violate 
their  dignity  and  to  impair  their  matur- 
ing process.  To  be  able  to  make  respon- 
sible decisions  — to  serve  others  and  to 


be  able  to  freely  act  on  their  decisions 

— these  are  the  goals  of  parental  care 

— goals  which  will  be  achieved  only 
when  the  children  see  the  example  of 
self-giving  and  service  from  their  par- 
ents. 

Parental  example  will  be  strength- 
ened and  supplemented  when  the 
Church’s  pastoral  ministry  is  geared  at 
enabling  persons  to  become  fully 
human. 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  that  we  must  address  our  minis- 
try to  those  in  our  nation  who  still  live 
on  the  fringe  of  human  life,  to  those 
who  still  are  without  proper  water  and 
electrical  facilities,  who  still  have  to  do 
without  adequate  medical  care,  to 
those  for  whom  mobility  and  educa- 
tion are  so  very  limited.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  good  news  of  freedom 
must  be  accompanied  by  a pastoral 
ministry  aimed  at  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  the  power  of  tackling  these 
social  conditions  which  curtail  the  free- 
dom of  persons  and  thus  dehumanize 
them.  There  can  be  no  better  training 
in  the  exercise  of  authentic  freedom 
than  participation  in  such  a pastoral 
ministry. 

Today  Yahweh  summons  us  to 
open  our  hearts  to  His  Spirit  which  He 
is  giving  us  in  a special  way  to  make  us 
new,  to  make  us  His  own  very  special 
people,  with  the  assurance  of  his  being 
our  very  own  God.  As  our  new  nation 
is  born  Yahweh  invites  us  to  renew  the 
Covenant  of  mutual  and  faithful  love, 
a Covenant  sealed  by  the  Blood  of 
Jesus.  May  our  hearts  and  minds  be 
truly  open  so  that  this  unique  moment 
and  opportunity  for  salvation  will  not 
be  lost  to  us.  Rather,  may  we  be  recep- 
tive as  Yahweh  initiates  a time  of  jus- 
tice, integrity  and  lasting  peace.* 
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To  share  in  Christ’s  action  in  the  world  today 

• by  announcing  the  good  news  of  the  dignity  and 
equality  of  all  people 

• by  participating  in  dialogue  with  foreign  religions  and 
cultures 

• by  experiencing  Christian  community 

Men  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  missionary  priesthood  and  qualified 
men,  women  and  married  couples  interested  in  mission  service  in 
the  Far  East,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  are  invited  to  join 
our  training  program. 

Please  send  me  more  information: 

Name 


Code 

Education  _ 


Mail  to:  Formation-Education  Department 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 


check! 

YOUR 

EXPIR 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  - 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RDV  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


mtsstons 


Be  Free ! 


Formation -Education  Team 


Scar  boro's  Formation-Education  Team  (I.  to  r.)  Fathers  Terry  Gallagher,  Paul 
Ouellette  and  Hugh  MacDougall.  Photo  Credit:  Ron  Pete,  SFM. 

fathers  Paul  Ouellette,  Hugh  MacDougall  and  Terry  Gallagher  are  responsible 
1 for  the  Formation  Program. 

In  1978  Fr.  Paul  was  appointed  to  be  co-ordinator  of  the  team.  Paul,  a former 
Superior  General  of  the  Society,  worked  for  15  years  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  after  15  years  pastoral  work  in  St.  Vincent,  West 
Indies,  has  been  in  Formation-Education  work  for  the  Society  since  1975. 

Fr.  Terry  Gallagher  worked  in  the  Philippines  for  seven  years.  In  1973  Terry 
was  recalled  to  do  vocational  work  for  the  Society,  and  has  been  involved  in 
Formation-Education  since  that  time.  Terry  also  works  as  a member  of  the 
Toronto  Archdiocesan  Youth  Corps  team.* 
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VOCATIONS 
ALL  AROUND  US 

Paul  Ouellette,  SFM. 

^ national  Catholic  newspaper  recently  ran  a lead  edito- 
rial entitled:  “VOCATIONS  ALL  AROUND  US?”  It 
states  that  the  priesthood  or  religious  life  will  always  be 
needed  and  cherished  but  that  “the  meaning  of  vocation  in 
the  Church  is  being  stretched  beyond  those  two  roles  to 
include  dedicated  lay  persons,  and  that  we  must  not  only 
joyfully  accept  these  persons  as  a rich  blessing  for  the 
Church,  we  must  help  create  the  new  social  forms  to  re- 
ceive and  implement  their  gifts.” 

This  is  a challenge  for  the  Church  of  today,  and  it  is  also 
the  challenge  that  Scarboro  attempts  to  respond  to  in  its 
Formation-Education  training  program. 

Some  people  are  called  to  “mission”  in  a special  way  — 
to  overseas  service.  Evangelization  calls  forth  young  men 
to  the  missionary  priesthood,  as  well  as  men,  women  and 
married  couples  to  a similar  witness  abroad.  We  know 
them  as  “lay  missionaries.”  We  hold  and  endorse  therefore 
the  principle  that  those  individuals  gifted  with  the  mission 
calling,  whether  ordained  or  non-ordained,  ideally  can  live 
and  work  as  a Society  in  the  service  of  a common  mission 
charism  in  a Church  of  diversified  and  mutually  respected 
gifts. 

This  issue  is  dedicated  to  the  Scarboro  Training  Pro- 
gram — the  preparation  of  missionary  priests  and  mission- 
ary lay  persons,  men  and  women,  to  participate  fully  and 
together  in  the  work  of  evangelization.  The  challenge  is 
before  us  and  we  are  confident  that  God  is  leading  many 
“vocations  all  around  us”  to  this  unique  service* 
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Scarboro 

Formation 

Program 

Synopsis 


Wales  House  — 
one  of  Scar- 
boro ’s  commu- 
nity houses 
is  located  on 
Wales  A ve.,  in 
the  Kensing- 
ton district 
of  downtown 
Toronto. 

(Photo:  Ron 
Pete,  SFM.) 


Paul  Ouellette,  SFM. 


| he  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
is  committed  to  the  formation  of  its 
members  in  small,  evangelizing  com- 
munities: 

“ Realizing  the  importance  of  com- 
munity witness  in  evangelization,  we 
need  to  improve  our  own  sense  of 
community  and  develop  structures 
within  the  Society  which  will  facili- 
tate the  formation  of  small  evange- 
lizing communities  of  both  lay  and 
clerical  members.  ” 

“ —Acts  of  Vi  General  Chapter, 
1978. 

For  many  years  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  has  prepared  and 
sent  priests  to  overseas  missions  in 
Japan,  Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  Santo 
Domingo,  Brazil,  West  Indies,  etc.  Dur- 
ing recent  years,  however,  we  have  in- 


corporated the  training  and  formation 
of  our  students  for  the  priesthood 
with  the  formation  of  lay  missionaries, 
both  men  and  women  and  married 
couples. 

Our  formation  program  for  those 
preparing  for  the  priesthood  includes  a 
four-year  theological  program  at  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology,  followed 
by  two  years  mission  training  overseas. 
The  program  for  lay  missionaries  in- 
cludes the  same  basic  first-year  studies 
as  those  preparing  for  priesthood.  Lay 
missionaries  must  make  a minimum 
two-year  commitment  to  an  overseas 
mission  that  is  assigned  to  hi  m/her  after 
completion  of  a one-year  formation 
program.  In  some  cases  this  service 
could  become  a lifetime  commitment. 

In  either  case,  the  requirements  for 
acceptance  into  the  program  are  the 
following: 

1 . A desire  to  serve  in  overseas  mission 
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as  a calling  from  God; 

2.  a certain  degree  of  maturity; 

3.  a professional  or  university  degree 
and/or  some  type  of  skill  or  trade. 
The  formation  program  begins  in 

late  August  and  includes  living  in  a 
small  community  in  the  inner  city 
where  large  concentrations  of  ethnic 
groups  prevail.  This  community  strives 
to  be  self-sufficient.  A spirit  of  open- 
ness, sharing  and  sincerity  is  fostered, 
while  also  developing  within  the  com- 
munity a profound  spirit  of  prayer, 
study  and  reflection. 

During  the  year  the  candidates 
are  required  to  take  several  theological 
courses  in  Scripture,  mission  theory 
and/or  social  sciences.  During  this  pe- 
riod, if  possible,  the  candidate  should 
become  aware  and  involved  in  social 
justice  and  human  rights  issues,  as  well 
as  develop  a keen  awareness  of  the 
causes  of  poverty  at  home  and  abroad. 


After  successful  completion  of  the 
first  year  of  formation,  the  participant 
becomes  associated  with  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  by  either  tem- 
porary or  associate  membership. 

As  a general  rule  our  missionaries 
are  then  assigned  to  overseas  commu- 
nities if  possible,  as  members  of  a team. 
A priest  would  also  be  a member  of 
the  team.  They  will  continue  to  live,  as 
far  as  possible,  a community  lifestyle 
and  develop  their  missionary  activity 
accordingly. 

The  entire  first  three-year  period  is 
essentially  a period  of  mission  prepara- 
tion and  training. 

This  initial  overseas  experience  is 
designed  to  assist  each  person,  with 
divine  help,  to  determine  more  clearly 
his/her  future  direction  in  life,  such  as 
a long-term  recommitment  to  mission 
overseas  or  a commitment  to  “reverse 
mission”  in  Canada.* 
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VOCAT1 


Angie  is  a native  of 
Ottawa  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Emmaus 
Community  there. 
She  is  a second  year 
psychology  student 
at  Car/eton  Univer- 
sity in  Ottawa. 
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Angie  MacDonald, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 


ON 

The  Christ  mu  Cali 
Fostering 
Wholeness 


a young  person  I find  myself  both 

excited  about  and  challenged  by 
the  whole  question  of  “Vocation”  in 
the  church  today.  I write  out  of  my 
own  experience  of  life,  God  and 
church,  limited  though  it  may  be. 

The  picture  that  is  frequently  pre- 
sented when  speaking  about  “voca- 
tions” seems  to  be  one  of  a crisis  situa- 
tion. The  concern  is  over  fewer  per- 
sons choosing  priesthood  or  religious 
life.  When  the  focus  is  on  numbers  this 
concern  is  a valid  one.  However  I feel 
it  is  important  to  shift  that  focus  some- 
what, to  turn  our  attention  towards 
the  God  who  continues  to  call  each  of 
us  to  Himself,  to  call  each  of  us  into 
becoming  who  we  are  — children  of 
God  with  a mission,  and  in  that  knowl- 
edge to  seek  out  and  confirm  that 
which  the  Lord  is  doing  in  the  hearts 
of  His  people. 


If  we  use  Jesus’  own  life  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  response  to  God’s  call, 
we  see  that  Jesus  spent  thirty  years  in 
the  process  of  identifying  who  He  was 
and  only  then  was  He  able  to  say  “yes” 
to  His  mission  and  “yes”  to  the  life 
being  offered  Him.  Jesus  didn’t  wait 
to  see  if  He  “had  a vocation”  nor  did 
He  seem  to  wonder  if  He  was  going  to 
get  one.  His  whole  life  was  a process 
of  being  “in  vocation,”  the  vocation 
which  I feel  all  of  humanity  shares  — 
the  vocation  of  becoming  children  of 
God  with  a mission  to  help  others 
respond  to  Him  in  a similar  way. 

If  all  of  us  share  this  process  of 
being  “in  vocation,”  it  is  important  to 
know  where  the  traditional  concept  of 
“having  a vocation”  fits  in.  I believe 
that  while  each  of  us  is  responding  to 
God’s  call  we  arrive  at  a point  in  this 
process  when  we  choose  a life-style 
which  best  supports  us  in  that  funda- 
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mental  Christian  vocation  of  becoming 
who  we  are.  These  life  styles  are  not 
exclusively  religious  life  and  priest- 
hood but  also  include  single  life,  mar- 
ried life  and  the  more  contemporary 
forms  of  Christian  commitment,  one 
of  which  is  Christian  community. 

I do  see  though  that  there  is  a prob- 
lem concerning  the  depth  of  commit- 
ment that  the  young  are  willing  to 
make  in  the  lifestyle  they  choose. 
There  seems  to  be  a lack  of  formative 
support  for  the  young  from  our  soci- 
ety. This  instills  in  our  young  people  a 
fear  or  a sense  of  inadequacy  regarding 
their  ability  to  make  a permanent 
commitment  to  anything.  I relate  this 
lack  of  support  to  the  breaking  down 
of  the  once  vital,  life-giving  institu- 
tions of  marriage,  school,  church  and 
to  the  breaking-down  of  relationships. 
As  each  of  these  in  the  past  contribu- 
ted to  the  formation  of  “whole  per- 
sons” emotionally,  mentally,  physi- 
cally and  spiritually,  they  now  seem  to 
be  less  supportive  as  the  values  and 
priorities  are  so  quickly  changing  with- 
in our  society.  This  often  leaves  the 
young  person  only  capable  of  making 
a temporary  commitment  as  shown  in 
the  frequent  patterns  of  “shacking 
up,”  dropping  out  of  school,  refusing 
to  attend  Mass,  and  often  abusing  the 
gift  of  loving  relationships. 

Although  these  patterns  may  seem 
attractive  for  many,  I believe  the  de- 
sire for  something  more  is  present  too. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  young 
people  are  searching  for  ways  to  be- 
come more  whole  so  that  their  confi- 


dence in  their  ability  to  make  life  com- 
mitments may  be  heightened. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I sense  within 
myself  an  excitement  for  religious, 
priests  and  all  committed  Christians 
“in  vocation.”  In  these  men  and  wom- 
en and  the  congregations  and  com- 
munities they  represent,  lie  the  re- 
sources for  helping  to  create  necessary 
environments  for  fostering  wholeness 
among  the  young.  If  their  energy 
could  be  spent  in  fostering  the  whole- 
ness rather  than  becoming  preoccupied 
with  the  lack  of  lifetime  commitment, 
then  the  young  will  some  day  be 
whole  enough  to  say,  “yes”  forever  — 
that  vital  “yes”  necessary  in  all  voca- 
tions. 

I have  recognized  my  ability  to  re- 
spond to  the  God  who  calls  all  persons 
to  wholeness  through  others  who  have 
been  attentive  to  the  same  God  calling 
them.  In  responding  to  Him,  I have 
been  led  to  many  life-giving  resources 
like  the  Church,  prayer,  and  communi- 
ty and  these  have  fostered  my  growth 
towards  wholeness.  I sense  that  it  is 
only  in  being  faithful  to  this  process  of 
being  “in  vocation”  that  I will  some 
day  be  capable  of  saying  “yes”  for- 
ever. There  is  a challenge  for  all  of  us 
to  bear  witness  to  the  God  who  is 
working  in  the  hearts  of  His  people. 
The  more  specific  challenge  may  be 
for  some  of  us  to  become  open  to  the 
possibility  of  choosing  priesthood  or 
religious  life,  and  for  all  of  us  there  is 
also  a responsibility  to  find  ways  to 
support  and  encourage  those  who  have 
or  are  considering  making  this  choice.* 
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Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM. 


Reflecting  on  his  two  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a lay  missionary  in  Peru, 
Dan  O’Neil  says  that  he  would  regard 
openness  as  the  single  most  important 
quality  for  a missioner;  openness  to 
new  people,  to  new  ideas  and  to  a new 
perception  of  the  world. 

A native  of  Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  Dan 
was  a religious  education  consultant 
with  the  Toronto  Separate  School 
Board  when  he  joined  the  Scarboro 
training  program  in  September  of 
1976.  The  following  summer  he  was 


appointed  to  the  mission  team  work- 
ing in  the  Cristo  Luz  del  Mundo  Par- 
ish on  the  outskirts  of  Lima,  Peru. 

Dan  says  that  it  is  understanding^ 
more  difficult  for  a lay  person  to  find 
a role  in  Church  ministry  compared 
with  a priest  or  religious.  People  are 
not  used  to  lay  people  exercising  a 
ministry  within  the  Church  and  it 
takes  them  a while  before  they  under- 
stand that  you  are  not  a new  priest  in 
the  barrio  because  Peruvians  tend  to 
generalize  that  all  gringos  who  live  in 


...of  a Lay 

Missionary 
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the  slums  are  padres. 

When  Dan  finished  language  school 
he  had  to  spend  the  next  few  months 
studying  his  local  community,  lis- 
tening to  the  people  and  talking  things 
over  with  the  other  members  of  the 
pastoral  team.  He  says,  “You  arrive 
with  a Canadian  mentality  and  you  are 
not  in  a position  where  you  can  im- 
mediately work  out  your  own  role 
within  the  community  until  a certain 
amount  of  adaptation  takes  place.” 
This  initial  orientation  he  considers  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 


periods  in  his  life. 

After  having  worked  for  many 
years  as  an  educator  in  the  task  orien- 
ted society  of  Toronto  you  suddenly 
find  yourself  at  the  bottom  of  the  to- 
tem pole,  unable,  at  the  beginning,  to 
contribute  in  any  way.  “In  North 
American  Society,”  he  said,  “I  could 
look  back  over  my  day  and  feel  justi- 
fiably proud  of  the  things  I had  ac- 
complished but  as  an  apprentice  mis- 
sionary I could  only  say  that  I had 
studied  the  language.”  Furthermore 
you  have  to  rely  upon  the  other  mem- 


During  a recent  furlough,  Dan  kept  busy  informing  Canadians  about  Peru  and  his 
work  there.  (Photo:  Ron  Pete,  SFM) 
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bers  of  the  team  and  although  the 
Scarboro  people  and  the  Providence 
Sisters  could  not  have  been  more  kind 
in  helping  him  to  become  acclimatized, 
Dan  said,  “You  are  always  conscious 
during  the  initial  period  that  you  are  a 
real  drain  on  the  energy  of  the  mission 
community,  who  have  to  assist  you 
with  language,  initiate  you  into  a spe- 
cific task  and  help  you  understand  the 
Peruvian  situation.” 

“Outside,  the  children  laugh  at 
your  accent  or  your  pronunciation  and 
sometimes  they  pretend  that  they 
can’t  understand  you  when  they  actu- 
ally can.  Your  self-image  really  suffers 
when  you  have  to  become  a child  once 
again  and  need  people  to  speak  for 
you  and  you  find  yourself  unable  to 
answer  the  phone  or  the  door  bell.” 
Dan  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  spent 
four  hours  on  a city  bus  because  he 
was  lost  and  couldn’t  ask  directions. 

Even  your  physical  needs  must  be 
adapted  as  you  begin  to  eat  new  food 
and  adapt  to  new  customs.  For  exam- 
ple, most  North  Americans  expect  to 
at  least  have  their  own  room  and  run- 
ning water  but  this  is  not  always  pos- 
sible in  a Peruvian  barrio. 

Dan  said  that  at  first  he  would  get 
depressed  with  all  of  these  challenges 
but  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  you  learn  to 
communicate  and  to  accommodate 
yourself.  “Depression  becomes  too 
much  of  a luxury,  and  when  you  are 
surrounded  by  people  whose  hardships 
and  problems  dwarf  your  own,  how 
can  you  be  depressed?  Outside  every- 
body is  warm  and  smiling  and  so  you  are 
drawn  out  of  your  own  little  world.” 

Loneliness  was  another  factor  that 
Dan  had  to  learn  to  deal  with.  Initially 
as  a lay  person  you  are  surrounded  by 
a preponderance  of  clerical  and  reli- 


gious people  who  are  more  experi- 
enced and  who  have  learned  how  to 
find  relaxation  in  their  own  company 
by  reading  or  in  some  simple  pastime. 
As  a lay  person  you  might  want  to  go 
to  a dance  or  a cinema  but  most  men 
over  seventeen  years  of  age  are  already 
married  and  in  any  case  they  couldn’t 
afford  these  luxuries  and  they  would 
be  uncomfortable  if  you  paid  all  of  the 
time.  Gradually  you  are  brought  to  a 
point  where  you  have  to  accept  their 
standards  or  impose  your  own. 

Especially  at  the  beginning,  every 
skill  is  invaluable  — crocheting,  sports, 
technical  skills,  anything.  An  interest 
in  music  can  be  of  particular  help  be- 
cause music  is  so  pervasive  and  because 
it  gives  people  such  great  pleasure  to 
share  their  music  with  you. 

Dan  made  his  first  contact  with  the 
people  in  his  barrio  by  teaching  Eng- 
lish. This  led  to  some  work  in  the  local 
library  where  he  made  his  first  friends, 
was  invited  to  visit  their  homes  and  as 
a result  he  became  involved  with  a 
youth  club  in  the  neighbourhood.  All 
of  this  led  to  his  involvement  with  the 
teachers  in  their  national  strike  last 
year. 

Dan  is  convinced  that  his  short  ex- 
perience as  a lay  missioner  has  been  a 
rich  and  fruitful  one  for  him  person- 
ally. It  has  taught  him  the  value  of 
working  as  a team;  that  when  every- 
body works  together  doing  a little  bit, 
great  things  can  be  accomplished. 

It  has  also  challenged  his  whole  at- 
titude towards  material  things.  “Many 
Canadians  spend  their  lives  acquiring 
things  that  can  never  satisfy  them,”  he 
said.  “The  Peruvian  people  have  shown 
me  that  these  are  not  important.” 

Dan  returned  to  Peru  in  December 
after  spending  a two-month  furlough 
in  Canada.* 
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| Busy  Hong  Kong 
1 street  scene. 


^^^ithin  the  post  conciliar  church 
of  the  1960’s  and  70’s  there  has 
been  a deepening  awareness  of  the 
need  for  the  church  to  enter  into  dia- 
logue with  the  world  in  a new  and  pro- 
found way,  especially  with  people  of 
other  racial  and  faith  backgrounds.  In 
the  words  of  Vatican  1 1 : 

In  this  age  of  ours,  when  men  are 
drawing  more  closely  together  and 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
different  peoples  are  being  strength- 
ened, the  Church  examines  with 
greater  care  the  relation  which  she 
has  to  non-Christian  religions.  Ever 
aware  of  her  duty  to  foster  unity 
and  charity  among  individuals,  and 
even  among  nations,  she  reflects  at 
the  outset  on  what  men  have  in 
common  and  what  tends  to  pro- 
mote fellowship  among  them.  (Nos- 
tra Aetate,  No.  1 ) 

For  the  missionary  indeed  this  has  a 
special  and  particular  relevance,  for 
the  missionary  in  many  cases  becomes 
the  explicit  sign  and  voice  of  Christ 
and  the  Church  to  the  various  peoples. 
For  myself  this  has  been  an  important 
part  of  my  experience  with  Scarboro 


both  here  in  Canada  and  overseas. 

I joined  Scarboro  in  1976  and  en- 
tered into  a year  of  formation  in  anti- 
cipation of  leaving  Canada  to  go  over- 
seas. Seven  people  were  involved  that 
year  in  the  house  of  formation  and  it 
was  a difficult  and  always  challenging 
experience.  To  speak  of  community  is 
one  thing,  to  concretely  live  it  is  a 
completely  different  reality.  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  originally  was  foun- 
ded for  the  China  mission  and  as  an 
expression  of  this  charism  it  was  dis- 
cerned that  I should  go  to  Flong  Kong 
to  live  and  work  with  a Scarboro  priest 
there,  Brian  Swords. 

Flong  Kong  is  a British  colony  lying 
to  the  southeast  of  Canton  on  the 
southernmost  coast  of  China  and  boasts 
some  of  the  most  densely  populated 
areas  in  the  world.  Its  400  square-mile 
territory  (70  per  cent  of  which  is 
mountainous  and  therefore  uninhabi- 
table) holds  about  4.8  million  people. 
The  arrival  in  1979  of  about  80,000 
legal  immigrants,  and  over  100,000  il- 
legal refugees  from  China,  and  73,692 
boat  people  from  Vietnam  put  an  add- 
ed strain  on  the  existing  social  services. 
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Song  Bong 
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Paul  Ferner 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Paul  is  now  working  in  Canada  and 
keeps  dose  contact  with  events  relat- 
ing to  Christianity  in  China. 


Hong  Kong’s  economy,  in  contrast  to 
China  to  the  North,  is  laisse-faire  capi- 
talist, and  Hong  Kong  depends  solely 
for  its  well-being  on  trade.  Textiles 
and  electronic  components  are  the  big- 
gest export  items. 

When  I arrived  in  Hong  Kong  in  the 
fall  of  1977  I began  immediately  by 
studying  Cantonese.  My  feeling  was 
that  in  order  to  be  really  present  to 
the  people  you  must  be  able  to  ‘speak 
their  language’;  the  Chinese  are  at  an 
immediate  disadvantage  if  they  always 
have  to  use  English  with  you. 

I studied  Cantonese  for  nine  months 
and  became  somewhat  competent  in 
daily  conversation.  I could  have  con- 
tinued studying  the  language  but  at 
that  point  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  that  I move  into  some  more 
concrete  work.  Much  of  my  time  was 
spent  working  with  handicapped  peo- 
ple in  two  centres:  one  with  blind  stu- 
dents and  the  other  with  severely  re- 
tarded men.  With  the  blind  students  I 


learned  to  type  braille  and  also  recor- 
ded books  and  taught  a little  English. 
Besides  this  work  I was  also  involved 
with  a group  doing  critical  economic 
research  on  American  involvement  in 
southeast  Asia.  We  published  a quar- 
terly periodical  and  also  a number  of 
reference  and  statistical  yearbooks. 

It’s  always  difficult,  in  the  end,  to 
say  exactly  what  an  experience  means, 
especially  one  as  intense  as  living  in  a 
different  culture.  In  many  ways  it  is  a 
humbling  experience.  You  come  to  see 
more  clearly  how  limited  your  own 
perspective  is  and  how  much  people  of 
different  cultures  have  to  teach  us. 
Contained  within  that  give-and-take 
relationship  are  tremendous  possibili- 
ties of  enriching  ourselves  as  part  of 
the  Church  and  the  broader  reality  of 
humankind.  That  is  one  of  the  key 
strengths  of  Scarboro’s  mission  thrust 
and  philosophy,  especially  as  it  is  em- 
bodied in  the  lay  program  and  forma- 
tion.* 
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Living  in 
a Scarboro 
Training 
Community 

Gerard  Legge, 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Dr.  Kay  Hoc  kin  (background)  leads  a seminar  on  missioiogy  for  our  Scarboro 
students. 
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I n the  following  article  I would  like  to 
share  some  of  my  reflections  about 
living  in  a small  Christian  community. 
Since  September  of  last  year,  I have 
had  the  unique  experience  of  living  in 
such  a community  in  downtown  To- 
ronto as  part  of  my  training  for  mis- 
sion work  with  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  I use  the  word  ‘unique’ 
because  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
something  like  this. 

This  idea  of  living  in  small  commu- 
nities is  part  of  the  formation  program 
of  the  Society.  While  this  was  started 
in  1974,  and  was  relatively  small,  it 
has  really  blossomed  this  year  to  a total 
of  twenty-three  participants.  This 
number  represents  a mixture  of  people 
interested  in  mission  work  and  includes 
four  priests  who  have  returned  from 
overseas  work,  one  sister  from  Halifax, 
who  worked  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, a married  couple  from  Saskatche- 
wan, and  eight  laymen  and  five  women. 
Of  the  eight  laymen,  five  are  consider- 
ing and  presently  studying  for  the 
priesthood.  In  each  of  the  three  houses, 
there  is  a priest  from  the  Formation 
Department  who  acts  as  animator. 

One  of  the  aims  of  formation  in 
these  small  communities  is  that  when 
you  go  overseas  it  will  be  in  mixed 
teams.  The  small  communities,  as  such, 
act  as  a preparation  for  your  overseas 
experience  and  life-style.  While  it  is 
very  difficult  to  live  a lifestyle  here  in 
Canada  similar  to  one  in  a predomi- 
nantly poor  area  or  slum,  nevertheless 
it  is  a great  challenge  to  experience 
poverty  in  its  varied  forms.  We,  in  the 
small  communities,  in  our  own  way, 
have  to  work  this  out,  and  this  involves 
group  sharing,  understanding,  cooper- 
ation and  love. 


Hotdogs  anyone?  Bill  Schultz,  SFM, 
takes  his  turn  at  getting  supper  ready. 


It  is  these  qualities  that  I have  come 
to  experience  during  my  first  year  of 
formation.  Community  life  places  cer- 
tain demands  and  responsibilities  upon 
those  who  are  a part  of  it.  It  is  a time 
of  self-discovery,  self-giving  to  others, 
and  also  receiving  from  others  their 
gifts,  talents,  weaknesses  and  strengths. 
It  is  also  the  gradual,  yet  love-building 
dynamic,  known  as  community.  In  our 
case  here  at  Scarboro,  the  centre  of  our 
community  is  and  should  always  be, 
the  Presence  of  the  Trinity  among  us 
— God  the  Father,  Flis  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  life  giving  Holy  Spirit. 

Those  of  us  who  are  a part  of  these 
small  communities  have  been  called  by 
God,  in  a variety  of  ways,  to  come  to- 
gether to  share,  proclaim  and  live  the 
Good  News  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  done 
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The  Wales  community  — (It.  to  rt.) 
Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  Linda  Shea,  Linda 
and  Myron  Yamniuk,  Back  row: 
Vince  Heffernan,  SFM,  At  Smith, 
Dan  Anstett,  Jackie  Kuikman, 
Gerry  Legge,  Gerry  Sherry,  SFM. 


not  only  among  ourselves,  but  also 
among  those  who  are  our  neighbours, 
our  families,  friends,  and  others  we 
meet.  In  a sense  this  is  the  ideal  of 
Christian  community  life. 

This  ideal  is  never  an  easy  one  to 
achieve,  because  in  any  community 
there  are  going  to  be  periods  of  joys 
and  sorrows.  Each  person  in  a commu- 
nity is  a unique  individual  who  pos- 
sesses gifts  and  talents  and  I have  really 
seen  this.  This  is  one  of  the  joys  of 
community.  Another  joy  is  the  open- 
ness and  sharing  among  community 
members  that  develops  over  a period 
of  time.  This  sharing  may  be  instanta- 
neous, but  in  my  experience,  it  has  to 
develop  at  its  own  pace.  Each  member 
of  the  community  has  to  be  aware  of 
who  they  are  and  what  talents  they 
possess  before  they  can  share  these 
and  themselves  with  the  other  members 
of  the  community. 

Other  aspects  of  community  include 
such  things  as  helping  members  of  the 
community  adjust  to  this  new  situa- 
tion. This  was  especially  felt  among 
those  who  had  previously  lived  a life 
of  relative  independence  and  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  living  on  their 
own.  Now  they  find  themselves  having 
to  adjust  to  a community  situation, 
which  is  very  different.  The  under- 
standing, support  and  love  of  other 


members  in  the  community  is  crucial 
for  these  persons,  and  in  a sense  this 
adjustment  becomes  a source  of  growth 
and  joy. 

Coming  to  an  understanding  of  the 
relevancy  of  your  theological  studies 
is  another  source  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment. At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
I was  trying  to  understand  how  my 
studies  would  be  useful  to  me.  Being 
able  to  share  this  with  others  made  me 
realize  I was  not  alone.  You  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  with  others  in 
the  community  who  are  open,  respon- 
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sive,  and  will  help  you  in  times  of  need. 

One  of  the  biggest  joys  I have  come 
to  experience  about  living  in  a Christian 
community  is  the  times  of  shared 
prayer  and  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
This  is  so  different  in  a small  group. 
There  is  also  the  beauty  of  giving  and 
receiving,  and  especially  the  joy  of  for- 
giveness. It  is  so  much  more  personal 
and  intimate. 

There  is  also  the  unique  experience 
of  having  to  cook  a meal  for  the  first 
time,  being  responsible  for  keeping  the 
house  tidy  and  clean,  sharing  the  in- 


sights, sorrows  or  joys  you  have  come 
to  experience  in  the  outside  activities 
you  are  involved  in,  and  also  coming 
to  a better  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
Christian  faith  you  share  with  one  an- 
other. As  I am  the  bursar,  I also  cannot 
forget  being  responsible  for  looking 
after  the  finances  of  the  house. 

The  best  way  of  concluding  this  ar- 
ticle is  to  encourage  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  form  a Christian  community 
or  participate  in  one,  to  do  so.  The  re- 
wards will  be  great  and  your  life  will 
be  changed.* 
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Linda  and  Myron  Yamniuk, 
North  Battleford,  Sask. 

The  first  five  years  of  our  married  life 
1 were  spent  working  and  struggling 
to  buy  a new  car,  a house,  a trailer  and 
all  the  material  things  we  felt  were  nec- 
essary to  bring  us  happiness. 

On  May  12,  1978  which  was  our 
fifth  wedding  anniversary,  we  went  to 
a Marriage  Encounter  which  is  a week- 
end emphasizing  communication  for 
married  couples.  On  the  Sunday  of  that 
weekend,  there  was  a talk  given  on 
God  and  community.  Reflecting  on 
this  theme  made  us  realize  how  small  a 
role  each  of  these  had  played  in  our 
lives.  Our  life  had  been  centered  around 
ourselves  and  our  desires,  with  little 
time  for  God,  outside  of  Sunday  Mass, 
or  anyone  else  for  that  matter.  That 
morning  we  decided  to  make  the  com- 
mitment to  put  God  first  in  our  mar- 
riage and  our  lives,  and  from  that  point 
things  started  happening. 

We  felt  a calling  to  work  with  cou- 
ples preparing  them  for  the  vocation 
of  marriage,  and  we  became  a team 
couple  for  Engaged  Encounter.  It  is 
basically  the  same  type  of  weekend  as 
Marriage  Encounter,  but  designed  for 
engaged  couples.  If  sharing  our  personal 
struggles  with  others  could  prevent 
them  from  making  the  same  mistakes, 
it  would  be  worth  all  the  work  of  writ- 
ing talks  and  sacrificing  some  of  our 
weekends  to  give  them. 

However  after  just  one  such  week- 
end, we  realized  that  our  sacrifice  could 
not  even  be  compared  to  the  gift  we 
had  received  from  sharing  with  others. 
With  each  Engaged  Encounter  week- 
end we  made,  we  found  ourselves  fall- 
ing more  in  love  with  God,  each  other 


and  with  all  other  people  in  general. 

We  developed  a real  hunger  to  do 
more  for  others.  There  were  so  many 
things  that  we  felt  needed  to  be  done 
in  our  city  of  North  Battleford,  and  it 
was  just  a question  of  what  did  the 
Lord  want  us  to  do. 

One  Sunday  in  March  of  1979,  as 
Myron  and  I discussed  the  possibility 
of  things  for  us  to  do,  I told  him  of  a 
strange  thought  that  occurred  to  me  a 
number  of  times.  It  was  the  idea  of 
wanting  to  be  a lay  missionary  some- 
where overseas.  I expected  him  to  be 
surprised,  but  I ended  up  being  the 
one  who  was  surprised  when  he  said  he 
had  been  feeling  the  same  inclination. 
We  had  never  heard  of  such  a program 
for  married  couples  but  we  agreed  that 
if  we  ever  did,  we’d  look  into  it. 

Well,  the  very  next  week  there  was 
an  advertisement  for  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  our  Catholic  news- 
paper, and  that  was  the  first  time  we 
had  ever  heard  of  it.  We  filled  out  the 
form  for  more  information  and  began 
to  communicate  with  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. There  were  so  many  indications 
this  was  what  the  Lord  wanted  us  to 
do,  that  though  it  seemed  like  an  in- 
credible step  to  give  up  our  secure  jobs, 
house  and  all  our  belongings,  we  felt 
confident  that  it  was  the  right  decision. 
After  many  prayers  and  much  reflec- 
tion we  joined  the  Scarboro  Training 
Program. 

The  thought  of  it  all  still  makes  me 
smile  because  when  we  had  first  moved 
to  North  Battleford  in  the  summer  of 
1975  we  really  liked  it  and  I was  posi- 
tive that  this  was  where  we  would  spend 
the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  thought  we 
knew  what  would  bring  us  true  joy  in 
life,  but  we  found  out  the  Lord  had  a 
better  idea.* 
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Mission 

Shane  O’Brien, 

Cobalt,  Ontario. 


\A/hat  sense  of  mission  do  I have?  I 

v still  ask  myself  that  question, 
and  I probably  always  shall.  My  search 
for  an  answer  to  it,  however,  began 
shortly  after  my  return  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  two  years  ago.  I had  drifted 
away  in  my  first  year  of  university, 
and  it  was  not  until  my  fourth  year 
that  the  example  and  ministry  of  a 
former  girlfriend  of  mine,  a devout 
Christian  and  United  Church  member, 
led  me  to  return.  But  I soon  realized 
that  my  newly  recovered  faith  could 
not  live  as  merely  a spoken  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.  I felt  called  to 
serve  others. 

Yet,  initially,  I had  no  clear  idea  as 
to  how  I would  serve  others.  Two  Mis- 
sion Sunday  services  presently  provid- 
ed a somewhat  sharper  focus  to  this 
call,  as  a call  to  overseas  mission.  I 
then  contacted  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  the  only  overseas  mis- 
sion organization  of  which  I had  ever 
heard.  In  high  school,  our  parish  youth 
club  had  had  contact  with  Scarboro. 
From  there,  I eventually  fell  into  Scar- 
boro’s  lay  program,  in  which  I am  now 
studying  and  living  in  my  formation 
community,  ‘Simpson  House’,  as  prep- 
aration to  going  overseas  this  year. 


It  was  only  as  my  experience  with 
Scarboro  progressed,  however,  that  my 
actual  understanding  of  my  call  to 
mission  began  to  solidify.  I quickly 
abandoned  my  immature  preconcep- 
tion of  the  missionary  as  the  paternal- 
istic figure  leading  his  charges  by  the 
hand  to  the  Lord.  I came  to  realize 
that  the  missionary  must,  as  an  equal, 
share  as  much  as  he  or  she  possibly  can 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
or  she  is  called.  And  as  an  equal  shar- 
ing in  their  lives,  therefore,  the  mission- 
ary is  to  serve  the  people  by  helping 
them  to  a self-realization  of  their  own 
dignity  and  rights  as  human  beings. 
Such  a realization  must  lead  to  a strug- 
gle for  liberation  from  all  situations 
and  structures  of  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation which  would  deny  and  de- 
stroy human  dignity  and  human  rights. 
And  it  is  this  struggle  for  human  liber- 
ation in  which  I must  also  share  with 
the  people  to  whom  I am  called. 

This  may  only  be  accomplished  by 
being  open  to  the  people  to  whom  I 
am  called,  to  learn  their  language,  to 
respect  and  to  share  in  their  culture, 
always  to  struggle,  never  to  judge  the 
people  and  their  culture  by  my  own 
North  American  cultural  values.  I must 
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learn  to  accept  the  people  where  I go 
as  they  are,  not  as  I might  want  them 
to  be.  These  are  the  people  with  whom 
I have  chosen  to  live  and  work,  and 
they  are  the  ones  to  tell  me  how  this 
shall  be  done,  rather  than  I telling 
them. 

Integrally  involved  in  all  of  this  is 
my  call  to  live  and  to  help  to  build 
community  wherever  I go.  In  my  own 
life  within  the  ‘Simpson  community,’  I 
have  experienced  much  of  the  love  and 
caring,  the  support  and  sharing,  the 
openness  to  God  and  to  each  other,  to 
which  I believe  Jesus  Christ  calls  all 
human  persons.  True  human  liberation 
needs  and  demands  community  life. 
This  is  my  firm  belief,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  my  call  to  mission. 

Overlaying  my  whole  sense  of  mis- 
sion is  my  sense,  of  call  to  active  lay 
ministry,  equal  to  and  complementary 
with  that  of  the  priest.  Scarboro  does 
not  want  any  of  its  lay  members,  men 
and  women,  to  be  priests’  helpers.  I 
must,  and  so  must  every  Christian, 
take  up  our  responsibility  to  be  active 
ministers  of  and  witnesses  to  Jesus 
Christ  within  the  Church  and  within 
the  world.  And,  in  this  day  and  age,  I 
now  realize  and  believe  that  women 
especially  are  called  by  Jesus  to  assert 
their  right  to  and  equality  in  ministry. 
The  struggle  for  liberation  cannot  stop 
until  all  are  free  from  all  oppression, 
inequality  and  exploitation,  and  this 
holds  true  within  the  Church  as  well  as 
without. 

Therefore,  to  speak  in  the  most  gen- 
eral sense,  my  understanding  of  mis- 
sion is  the  call  to  join  the  struggle  for 
liberation  of  all  human  persons  to  true 


Shane ’s  understanding  of  mission  is  to 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  all  human 
beings. 


human  life.  I do  not  know  what  specific 
form  my  participation  in  the  struggle 
will  take  in  my  life.  I do  not  know 
where  the  Lord  will  lead  me.  I am 
aware  of  my  own  human  limitations.  I 
know  I can  do  but  little  in  the  struggle 
for  human  liberation.  But  what  I can 
do,  I must  give  my  all  to  do.  With  the 
Lord’s  help,  I shall.  This,  I guess,  is  my 
sense  of  mission.* 
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To  be  called  as  a missionary  is  not 
* something  to  be  taken  lightly. 
Moreover,  to  be  called  into  mission  as 
a lay  person  and  woman  can  be  a little 
overwhelming  at  times.  However,  I have 
always  had  a sense  of  being  on  a spiri- 
tual journey  and  that  God  was  leading 
me  in  ways  that  sometimes  I did  not 
understand. 

For  a number  of  years  I have  en- 
joyed a profession  which  has  been  ful- 
filling in  many  ways  and  has  enabled 
me  to  live  comfortably  in  a world  that 
has  always  been  good  to  me.  But  it 
seemed  that  my  journey  was  not  going 
to  be  the  clear  sailing  I had  thought  it 
would  be.  In  my  teaching  and  Church 
involvement  I was  beginning  to  be 
aware  of  built-in  elements  of  injustice 


Jackie  feels  a deeper  understanding  of  the 
Third  World  and  of  Canadian  society. 

Mission 

and 

Justice 

Jackie  Kuikman, 

Minesing,  Ontario. 

in  structures  I had  grown  up  with  and 
always  accepted.  I was  coming  to  see  a 
different  world  of  suffering  and  social 
injustice  and  was  unable  to  shrug  off 
the  effects  this  had  on  me.  It  was  a 
world  where  I saw  the  need  for  Chris- 
tians to  exercise  their  freedom,  take 
positions  on  specific  issues  and  de- 
nounce injustice. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  is  a soci- 
ety that  has  sharpened  my  own  sense 
of  injustice  while  living  in  Toronto  this 
year.  I am  becoming  aware  that  to 
understand  third  world  situations  I 
must  be  able  to  understand  the  society 
in  which  I have  grown  up.  Through 
SFM  my  commitment  to  justice  at  all 
levels  has  taken  root  and  is  beginning 
to  grow.* 
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Mission  Priesthood 


Frank  Hegel, 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Frank  feels  Scarboro 
can  help  him  to  answer 
the  call  to  mission  and 
priesthood. 


For  me,  Scarboro  offers  an  opportu- 
nity of  fulfilling  my  call  to  priest- 
hood in  a number  of  ways.  First,  I feel 
that  my  call  to  priesthood  is  linked 
with  a call  to  mission.  Scarboro  offers 
both.  Admittedly,  other  religious  or- 
ders and  societies  provide  similar  op- 
portunities. Even  a number  of  dioceses 
in  Canada  have  mission  programs.  Why 
then,  Scarboro? 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point. 
I believe  that  Scarboro  has  a special 
orientation  in  its  mission  which  is  one 
of  commitment,  and  not  merely  in  an 
incidental  way,  to  the  concepts  of  lib- 
eration, justice,  and  social  action  as 
they  speak  to  us  through  the  gospel 
and  through  the  Church.  My  immedi- 
ate past  experience  includes  involve- 
ment in  such  areas.  I think  Scarboro  is 
one  of  a few  Societies  or  religious  or- 
ders that  have  this  orientation. 

Thirdly,  Scarboro  appeals  to  me 
because  of  its  witness,  past  and  present. 


It  is  a society  of  members  who  have 
followed  the  gospel  imperative  of 
dropping  everything,  risking  all,  for 
Christ.  A brief  survey  of  its  history 
will  reveal  this.  Its  initial  witness  is  not 
diminished  today.  It  is  a society  of 
unpretentiousness.  Its  headquarters 
could  hardly  be  called  opulent.  Its 
doors  are  always  opened  to  all  who 
pass  by.  The  welcome,  warmth  and 
concern  extended  to  me  when  I came, 
as  well  as  many  others  from  Canada 
and  other  lands,  was  humbling.  Such 
witness  in  SFM  centres  set  for  me  my 
first  goal  to  achieve  — that  same  wit- 
ness. 

Finally,  Scarboro  appeals  to  me  be- 
cause of  the  potentially  greater  variety 
of  forms  of  ministry  to  which  the  so- 
ciety is  open.  The  range  spans  the  con- 
tinuum. This  brief  write-up  presents 
at  least  the  major  factors  involving  my 
reasons  for  seeing  SFM  as  the  group  to 
which  I am  called.* 
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Reflections 
on 

S.F.M 


Joe  Bergeron, 
Windsor,  Ontario. 

"Jhe  reality  of  a person’s  vocation  in 
life  can  be  a mysterious  one,  yet  a 
certainty  and  clarification  emerge.  My 
personal  vocation  is  to  the  priesthood 
and  specifically  to  priesthood  within 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Why  Scarboro  rather  than  to  one  or 
another  of  the  various  alternatives? 
The  thrust  of  mission  in  a third  world 
situation,  as  well  as  with  the  marginal- 
ized, suffering  grass  roots  persons  is 
important  to  me.  It  is  there  that  I 
most  strongly  find  Christ  calling  me  to 
live  at  one  with  him.  The  SFM  team 
approach  to  ministry  is  an  important 
witness,  an  approach  more  fully  at- 
tempting to  implement  a dynamic 
concept  of  church.  The  reality  that 
this  ‘team’  is  composed  of  committed 
Christians,  lay  and  priest,  men  and 
women,  single  and  married  who  work 
together,  live  together  and  suffer  to- 
gether is  important  for  my  ministry  to 


Joe  has  already  worked  in  New  Guinea 
and  wants  to  continue  his  call  to  mis- 
sion in  a Third  World  country. 

be  a Christian  person  with  others. 

Within  SFM  there  is  a wide  variety 
of  ministries  and  the  encouragement 
towards  reflection  and  action  on  the 
needs  of  the  local  churches.  These 
needs  are  met,  whenever  possible,  in 
creative  ways.  Another  factor  that  af- 
fects the  spirit  and  life  of  Scarboro  is 
that~i1>fs  a Canadian  Society,  which 
greatly  influences  its  whole  life.  Within 
all  of  this  there  isn’t  a call  to  theoret- 
ical simplicity  of  life;  simplicity  is  the 
tangible,  real  situation.  Granted,  this  is 
rather  a basic  sketch,  but  does  present 
my  own  personal  reasons  affecting  my 
choice  of  living  my  vocation  within 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.* 
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Community 

Witness 


Daniel  Anstett, 
Mildmay,  Ontario. 


I n the  spring  of  1 979  I attended  a mis- 
sion awareness  weekend  at  the  SFM 
headquarters  in  Scarboro.  The  week- 
end provided  many  answers  to  the 
questions  I had  concerning  the  lay 
missionary  program.  What  spoke  to  me 
most  was  the  warm  welcome,  and  the 
friendly  ‘homelike’  atmosphere  that 
prevailed.  Although  a great  deal  of  the 
program  was  presented  to  me,  most  of 
its  details  were  still  a mystery!  During 
the  awareness  weekend  a constructive 
dialogue  took  place  in  which  all  the 
participants  were  respected,  encour- 
aged and  loved.  Such  an  environment 
lent  itself  to  growth,  and  hence  a strong 
bond  was  formed  among  the  retreat- 
ants.  I was  left  in  awe  after  the  retreat 
for  the  Scarboro  Fathers  impressed  me 
by  their  humility  and  their  vast  expe- 
rience. To  me,  they  represented  a 
unique  and  essential  witness  to  the 
Canadian  Church. 

For  the  past  eight  months  now  I 
have  been  living  in  a Scarboro  forma- 
tion community  while  studying  theol- 
ogy at  the  university.  The  peace  that  I 
felt  after  the  retreat  has  remained  with 
me,  and  in  many  ways  has  continued 


For  Dan , life  within  the  Scarboro 
Community  has  deepened  his  faith  and 
the  call  he  feels  to  witness  overseas. 


to  grow  with  each  passing  day.  Living 
within  a community  of  men  and  women 
who  are  priests,  seminarians,  married, 
single,  has  been  a rich  experience.  Our 
goal  now  is  to  live  this  supportive  and 
dynamic  witness  of  community  in  a 
third  world  situation.  Becoming  im- 
mersed in  a new  society  and  culture 
will  give  us  a perspective  from  which 
we  may  critically  examine  our  faith.  It 
will  teach  us  more  about  ourselves  and 
our  homeland,  and  it  will  teach  us 
more  about  God,  who  is  present  in  all 
lands  and  cultures.  No  doubt  this  ex- 
perience will  shape  and  mould  much 
of  our  thinking  and  its  effect  will  be 
lifelong,  whether  we  stay  in  the  mis- 
sion (after  our  commitment  ends)  or 
whether  we  return  home. 

Taking  the  dynamic  spirit  of  Scar- 
boro overseas  as  a community  will  be 
an  honour  and  a challenge.  We  leave 
Canada,  yet  in  many  ways  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  Canadian  Church  remain 
with  us,  for  it  is  precisely  these  needs 
that  call  us  to  leave. 

Please  remember  each  of  us  in  your 
prayers  as  we  go  on  our  journey.* 
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Mission 

and 

Community 
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e can  only  grow  and  devel< 


persons  within  the  dynamism  of 
our  relationship  with  others.  If  we  do 
not  relate,  we  atrophy.  When  Jesus 
was  not  alone  praying  to  the  Father, 
he  was  with  others.  The  beginning  of 
his  public  life  was  also  the  beginning 
of  his  building  of  community.  The  first 
Christian  group  in  Jerusalem  was  very 
definitely  communal.  The  apostles  set 
out  to  preach  the  Word  in  the  com- 
pany of  fellow  Christians. 

Our  North  American  society  is  be- 
ginning to  recognize  that  an  era  of  great 


individualism  is  coming 
individualism  had  a great  effect  upon 
the  Church.  We  missionaries  needed 
congregations  and  institutes  in  order 
to  organize  effectively  and  survive  in 
new  cultures,  but  much  of  our  effort 
was  extremely  individualistic.  Without 
falling  into  the  opposite  error  of  soul- 
less collectivism,  more  and  more  of  us 
are  realizing  today  that  our  witness  as 
missionaries  is  not  complete  unless  it  is 
communal.  At  least  this  is  felt  to  be 
true  by  many,  yet  some  may  have  a 
vocation  to  live  alone. 

In  some  cases  the  missionary  may 


be  the  only  citizen  of  his  country  in 
the  community  where  he  lives.  The 
others  will  be  citizens  and  members  of 
the  Church  of  the  country  to  which 
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Gerry  makes  a point  at  one  of  the  many  community  meetings. 


the  missionary  is  sent. 

For  centuries  we  took  for  granted 
that  the  missionary,  if  he  was  male, 
would  be  a priest,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
lay  brother  serving  as  an  auxiliary  of 
priests.  When  the  missionary  was  a 
woman,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
she  would  be  a nun,  or  religious.  She 

1 would  never  live  alone  as  many  priests 
did.  She  would  always  be  accompanied 
by  other  nuns  for  mutual  support. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of 
Christianity,  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  was  not  always  centered  in 
the  life  work  of  the  missionaries.  The 
missionary  preached  the  Word,  found- 
ed churches,  and  ministers  were  chosen 
for  these  churches.  Mission  is  essentially 
witness.  Every  Christian  is  called  by 


Jesus  to  witness. 

Some  are  asked  to  leave  their  coun- 
try and  give  witness  in  another  culture, 
sometimes  far  away.  Those  who  are 
called  to  do  this  are  both  men  and 
women,  clerical  and  lay.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  their  love,  their  faith,  the  recog- 
nition and  discernment  of  their  call. 

Today,  men  and  women,  married 
and  single,  from  across  Canada  are 
answering  a call  to  service  and  witness 
in  Christian  mission  at  home  and 
abroad.  A new  dimension  in  the  mis- 
sionary life  of  our  Church  is  beginning. 
“Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  in 
my  name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of 
them.”  Jesus  is  walking  with  us.  Let  us 
accompany  him  as  a community,  as  a 
family,  in  humility  and  confidence.* 
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Scarboro- 

West 

Community 

Members  of  the  Scar  boro  Community : (Back  row,  It.  to  rt.)  Kate  Quinn,  Gary 
MacDonald,  Bette  Brockman,  Bob  McKeon,  Mary  Amerongen,  Mary  Ga Ilian. 
Front  (It.  to  rt.)  Tom  de  Paul,  Charlie  Gervais,  joan  Mi/en,  Larry  Brockman  and 
son,  Lawrence,  Gary  Smith,  Margaret  and  Sara  McKeon. 
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\A/e  would  like  to  introduce  you  to 
v v the  Scarboro-West  Community, 
our  history,  vision,  people,  failures  and 
successes. 

During  the  winter  of  1974  the  seeds 
of  a new  lay  Christian  Community 
were  planted  in  the  hearts  of  several 
westerners.  The  announcement  in  the 
Canadian  west  that  S.F.M.  were  open- 
ing their  doors  to  the  participation  of 
lay  persons  within  their  society  result- 
ed in  a meeting  of  several  persons  to 
map  out  a formation  community  for 
persons  wishing  to  be  involved  in  mis- 
sion activity.  In  the  fall  of  1975  Terry 
Gallagher,  SFM,  and  Larry  Brockman 
joined  forces  and  with  the  generous 
support  of  the  Ursulines  of  Jesus,  from 
Stillpoint,  Alberta,  set  out  on  a jour- 
ney of  faith,  beginning  what  was  to 
become  known  as  Scarboro-West  Com- 
munity. The  Sisters  provided  Terry 
and  Larry  with  their  first  months  lodg- 
ing at  Stillpoint  and  they  helped  to 
furnish  our  first  little  house  in  the  in- 
ner-city. 

Prayer  and  reflection  were  key  ele- 
ments of  the  life  of  the  fledgling  com- 
munity and  within  a short  time  many 
came  to  share  in  this  aspect  of  the 
community.  From  this  group  Gary 
Smith  expressed  a desire  to  join  the 
community  and  after  a brief  discern- 
ment process  he  moved  into  the  house 
to  increase  our  numbers  to  three.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  a diverse  group  of 
people  were  in  contact  with  the  com- 
munity and  many  different  experiences 
were  brought  to  our  weekly  gatherings 
there  was  still  a sense  of  incomplete- 


ness in  the  all  male  community.  It  was 
felt  that  we  lacked  the  insight  and  ex- 
pression of  the  gospel  that  would  be 
brought  out  and  accented  by  the  pres- 
ence of  women  in  our  group. 

That  following  year  our  numbers 
increased  by  two  men  and  two  women. 
The  presence  of  women  brought  some 
changes;  for  instance,  meals  occurred 
on  a more  regular  basis  and  there  was  a 
greater  concern  for  cleanliness  and 
nutrition. 

Some  of  the  activities  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  community  are  involved  in 
are:  staff  work  for  the  Social  Justice 
Commission  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Edmonton;  pastoral  assistant  at  a city 
parish;  involvement  in  the  Edmonton 
Spanish-speaking  population;  theolog- 
ical study;  Development  and  Peace 
field  work;  teaching;  involvement  with 
the  Committee  on  the  North;  parent- 
ing; typing;  union  activist;  involvement 
in  the  local  community’s  citizen’s 
association;  and  in  our  community 
Health  Clinic. 

Several  of  our  community  members 
had  third  world  experience  before  join- 
ing Scarboro-West  and  they  have  spent 
time  in  such  places  as  Africa,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  the  Philippines  as 
well  as  some  North  American  third 
world  situations.  In  addition,  other 
members  have  entered  into  third  world 
situations  after  being  part  of  the  com- 
munity. At  present  a former  member 
of  Scarboro-West  community,  Art 
Blomme,  is  working  with  Scarboro 
Missions  in  Peru. 

Over  the  years  our  vision  has  been 
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in  a process  of  development.  This  vi- 
sion is  based  on  a common  desire  to 
live  more  simply  in  response  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  a desire  to  be- 
come more  fully  human,  developing 
and  using  our  gifts  in  the  world  as  a re- 
sponse to  the  Gospel  message.  Today 
our  vision  has  many  elements  and  we 
attempt  to  live  a lifestyle  wherein  we 
support  one  another  in  developing  our 
gifts  for  others.  This  means  that  we 
become  responsible  to  the  community 
with  regard  to  our  personal  life  style. 
Prayer,  both  communal  and  private  is 
an  important  part  of  this  lifestyle.  The 
honest  sharing  of  feelings  about  one 
another,  both  positive  and  negative,  is 
essential  to  the  longevity  of  the  com- 
munity. Hospitality  too  is  an  essential 
ingredient,  not  just  boarding  house 
hospitality  but  a commitment  of  time 
to  our  fellow  sojourners.  Community 
we  feel  is  a “means”  to  live  out  our 
personal  vocation  better.  We  feel  we 
need  each  other  if  we  are  to  live  out 
our  discipleship  in  this  world  without 
being  crushed. 

At  times  the  tempo  of  activity  re- 
duces time  spent  with  friends  and  with 
each  other;  we  find  we  must  continually 
remind  ourselves  of  the  immediate 
need  of  the  people  around  us.  The 
tempo  of  activity  combined  with  con- 
flicting schedules  makes  it  difficult  at 
times  to  gather  for  prayer,  recreation, 
business  or  time  to  simply  “be”  togeth- 
er. Intense  involvement  of  individuals 
creates  for  some  of  us  a lack  of  inner 
peace  which  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely overcome.  We  have  recently 
committed  ourselves  as  a group  to 
gather  on  a regular  basis  to  deal  exclu- 
sively with  feelings,  both  positive  and 
negative,  which  arise  out  of  our  life  to- 
gether. For  the  most  part  this  challeng- 


ing experience  has  given  rise  to  a great 
deal  of  growth  on  an  individual  and 
community  level.  This  level  of  sharing 
has  not  only  helped  us  to  respond  to 
the  needs  within  the  community  but 
has  also  given  a vital  boost  in  the  area 
of  hospitality. 

Our  biggest  successes  have  been  the 
awareness  of  some  of  our  weaknesses 
and  our  willingness  to  work  at  them. 
In  addition  we  do  have  a security  that 
does  allow  us  to  step  out  in  a prophet- 
ic way  where  need  exists.  Interpersonal 
support  is  growing  among  us  facilitated 
by  our  commitment  to  share  our 
struggles,  our  conflicts  and  our  feelings. 

During  the  years  of  development 
this  community  has  made  contact  with 
several  other  Christian  communities  al- 
so located  in  the  inner-city.  These 
groups  have  been  of  great  support  over 
the  years.  At  present  we  are  beginning 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  working 
in  cooperation  with  some  of  these 
groups  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
other  Christian  communities  as  more 
people  express  interest  in  living  in 
Christian  community.  Perhaps  our 
successes  and  failures  if  shared,  might 
facilitate  others  in  their  desire  to  live 
out  their  Christian  call  in  the  way  that 
they  perceive  it. 

In  closing  we  would  like  to  express 
that  our  means  of  living  is  just  one  of 
countless  ways  to  discipleship.  We 
don’t  claim  to  have  all  the  answers. 
This  is  the  form  of  support  we  need. 
Others  may  find  their  support  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Our  experience  is  that  if 
one  is  serious  about  being  a disciple  of 
Christ,  it  cannot  be  done  alone.  The 
challenge  the  world  presents  is  too 
great  for  individual  persons  or  families. 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether there  God  is.« 
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To  share  in  Christ’s  action  in  the  world  today 

• by  announcing  the  good  news  of  the  dignity  and 
equality  of  all  people 

• by  participating  in  dialogue  with  foreign  religions  and 
cultures 

• by  experiencing  Christian  community 

Men  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  missionary  priesthood  and  qualified 
men,  women  and  married  couples  interested  in  mission  service  in 
the  Far  East,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  are  invited  to  join 
our  training  program. 

Please  send  me  more  information: 

Name 


City Code 

Age Education 

Mail  to:  Formation-Education  Department 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 


CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
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THANK  YOU! 


RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC: 

Our  June  issue  attempts  to  highlight  a people  rising  from  the  ruins  of  a terrible 
natural  tragedy.  It  is  a reflection  by  Canadian  missionaries  on  the  physical,  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  tragedies  of  hurricanes  on  the  lives  of  the  Dominican  people. 
We  have  specifically  chosen  our  material  from  the  viewpoint  of  Canadians  living, 
working  and  sharing  with  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  We  do  so  in  a 
serious  effort  to  conscientiously  report  on  the  use  of  the  monetary  funds  collected 
by  the  Society  for  the  hurricane  relief.  Our  motivation  however  is  also  prompted 
by  the  issues  of  charity,  justice  and  co-responsibility  in  the  delicate  area  of  devel- 
opment. It  is  our  hope  that  this  “Reconstruction  Issue”  will  also  encourage  all  of 
us  to  reflect  on  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  world's  wealth  and  material  goods, 
on  the  unjust  structures  that  have  been  and  are  as  catastrophic  in  the  lives  of 
people  as  any  natural  disaster.  May  our  reflections  prompt  constructive  action  in 
our  Christian  responsibilities  in  mission  as  Church  and  people,  as  we  reach  out  to 
others.  May  we  be  reminded  that  as  a people  in  mission,  our  faithful  stewardship 
demands  a constant  appraisal  and  critical  assessment  of  our  own  Canadian  society 
and  our  use  and  abuse  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  global  village  — our  world. 
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. . .awaiting  tourists  from  the  north  — our  reality? 


Slums  of  Santo  Domingo  — the  other  reality. 


CONTRAST: 

In  travelling  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  February,  to  report  on  reconstruc- 
tion which  has  occurred  since  last  August  and  September’s  hurricanes  in  that 
country,  our  reflections  of  necessity  begin  here  at  home  in  Canada.  A slice  of  the 
Canadian  scene,  our  reality,  is  readily  evident  at  our  airports  and  in  the  cities  of 
the  host  countries.  Thousands  of  holiday  seekers  can  be  seen  anxious  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  fleeing  from  their  world  of  tension  and  work  to  the  unreal  world 
of  the  “tourists’  sun”,  to  drink  and  be  festive.  Our  reality  is  a propaganda  world 
that  entices  all  of  us  who  can  afford  that  luxury  to  seek  a dream  world  of  rest, 
relaxation  and  a flight  from  our  everyday  world.  Our  airports  at  holiday  time 
exemplify  how  thoroughly  advertisement  and  propaganda  have  done  their  job  of 
selling.  The  reality  continues  in  the  host  countries  which  cater  to  the  objectives 
of  tourism.  Over  260,000  tourists  are  expected  in  the  Dominican  Republic  this 
year.  The  Dominican  Republic  had  been  relatively  exempt  from  mass  tourism  in 
the  past  because  of  distance,  expense  and  political  instability. 

Downtown  Santo  Domingo  is  our  reality  too.  The  boutiques,  bars,  shops,  the 
festive  mood,  celebrations,  the  luxury  hotels,  the  rolling  sea  and  beaches  are  also 
a slice  of  the  Canadian  scene.  This  reality,  our  world,  abruptly  ends /Tone  looks 
around  for  the  favellas,  or  slum  towns  that  house  the  thousands  of  dispossessed 
and  poor.  These  are  the  victims,  not  just  of  the  hurricanes  but  of  our  present 
society  and  economic  structures. 

The  other  reality,  the  reality  of  another  world,  is  evident  in  the  faces  and 
physiques  of  the  labourers,  the  farmers,  the  little  people  in  both  town  and  coun- 
try. It  is  brought  home  by  the  fatigue  and  frustration  of  our  colleagues  and  rural 
leaders  as  they  battle  bureaucracy  and  inefficiency  to  make  this  other  world  a 
little  more  human.* 
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Christmas  Mass  of  the  Hurricane  victims,  Bani. 


| want  to  ask,  Roberto,  first  of  all 
about  the  conditions  since  the  hurri- 
cane in  the  area  that  you  work  in,  out 
of  Santa  Cruz  parish  here  in  Bani, 
about  the  people  in  the  mountains, 
and  how  you  see  the  work  progressing 
six  or  seven  months  after  the  hurricane. 

That’s  a tall  order.  But  to  start,  I 
returned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
March  of  1979  and  was  appointed  to 
Bani  at  Eastertime.  I had  been  here  in 
1964  for  a few  months  when  the  parish 
was  beginning  and  came  here  again  in 
1969  as  pastor.  So  I’ve  known  the  area 
before  and  was  happy  to  return  to  it.  I 
like  the  people  and  it’s  a place  where  I 
like  to  work. 

The  city  of  Bani  has  about  30,000 
people  and  it  has  two  sections  to  it. 
The  lowland  side,  which  has  an  irriga- 


tion canal  running  through  it,  so  it’s 
good  agricultural  land  for  raising  vege- 
tables and  staple  foods  for  the  internal 
market.  Here,  people  are  relatively  well 
off  and  prosperous,  well  organized,  cul- 
tured and  white.  The  upper  part,  or 
the  rural  area,  is  mountainous,  and  the 
main  product  there  is  coffee.  These 
people  are  unorganized,  poorer,  back- 
ward and  they’re  black  people  mainly. 

The  people  in  the  rural  or  mountain- 
ous area  by  and  large  have  properties 
in  the  hills.  A few  families,  perhaps  not 
the  majority,  stay  there  year  around; 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  people  would 
move  into  town,  our  part  of  town.  Our 
area  is  built  on  coffee  production. 

We  have  other  larger  communities 
out  beyond  here  where  the  people 
have  their  year  round  settlements.  I 
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Reconstruction 
in  Bant  and 


the  Mountains 


• • 


Dominican  Republic 

Michael  O’Kane,  SFM 
and  Robert  Smith,  SFM 


haven’t  got  to  know  these  places  that 
well  over  the  months,  although  I was 
fortunate  enough  in  early  August  to 
have  taken  a trip  up  into  the  far  reaches 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  parish  and 
up  through  the  hills.  This  gave  me  first 
hand  information  and  a chance  to 
meet  the  people,  which  proved  to  be 
helpful  after  the  hurricane,  because  we 
were  immediately  able  to  react  to  the 
crises. 

The  hurricane  came  just  at  the  time 
when  the  coffee  harvest  was  beginning 
and  it  was  to  be  a splendid  harvest,  es- 
timated to  be  about  80,000  sacks  of 
coffee,  which  would  be  in  the  area  of 
about  ten  million  dollars  for  the  peo- 
ple. This  money  would  have  circulated 
among  the  people  since  everybody  gets 
a hand  in  picking  the  coffee  and  trans- 


porting it,  preparing  it  for  market,  etc. 
So  there  was  a real  good  spirit  in  the 
community.  The  people  were  antici- 
pating a large  coffee  harvest  and  just  at 
the  point  when  it  was  to  begin,  the 
hurricane  struck.  It  was  full  frontal 
force:  everything  got  flattened.  The 
coffee  was  ruined  and  of  course  the 
people’s  houses  were  torn  apart,  the 
roads  were  carved  up  and  rivers  washed 
away  the  soil. 

The  net  result  after  the  hurricane 
was  that  people  started  to  stream  in 
here.  You  got  to  know  those  in  need 
very  quickly  and  those  in  the  area  who 
were  helping  their  communities,  and 
those  who  could  be  trusted.  It’s  hard 
enough  to  go  back  to  the  early  days 
after  the  hurricane  now  — there’s  so 
much  to  be  told.  Our  basic  concern  in 
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the  first  few  days  was  a steady  supply 
of  food,  which  we  were  able  to  get  be- 
cause of  the  church  organization 
CARITAS.  They  were  having  food 
shipped  in  in  large  quantities.  Thus  one 
problem  was  obviated  and  the  people 
were  able  to  get  the  food  out,  some- 
times carrying  it  on  their  shoulders 
and  other  times  on  the  animals.  Again 
they  reverted  back  to  the  old  system 
of  transportation,  coming  on  mules 
from  the  hills. 

The  real  heroic  story  of  the  people 
after  the  hurricane  was  their  immedi- 
ate return  to  work  — cleaning  up  their 
property,  getting  the  roads  open,  try- 
ing to  get  a shelter  for  their  people. 
Within  about  ten  days  I could  see  the 
women  going  back  on  the  mules  into 
the  hills.  At  this  point  the  people  had 
no  help,  they  had  no  credit,  they  had 
very  little  food  except  for  the  welfare 
food  that  was  being  handed  out  here 
in  the  church.  They  were  all  on  their 
own.  They  didn’t  have  tools  and  their 
basic  concern  was  to  get  back  and 
open  the  roads.  This  was  a tremendous 
job  because  of  the  fallen  trees  every- 
where and  of  course  the  river  had 
flooded  the  area  for  about  two  weeks. 
You  always  have  to  remember  that 
there  were  two  storms  — the  big  storm 
that  came  and  was  over  very  quickly  — 
the  day  after  the  storm  the  sun  was 
out.  Several  days  later  the  second 
storm  came  — it  didn’t  bring  high 
winds  but  it  brought  about  a week  of 
very  heavy  rains  and  this  compounded 
the  difficulties  of  the  people.  It  added 
to  the  damage  which  had  preceded  it. 

It  was  hard  to  get  out  in  the  month 
of  September.  The  main  concern  was 


getting  to  the  capital  for  food  and, 
later  on,  medicine.  There  was  a prob- 
lem of  roads  not  being  open  and  get- 
ting across  the  rivers  and  fuel  was  a big 
problem  that  we  faced  for  most  of  the 
month.  When  the  oil  refinery  had 
broken  down,  the  ship  that  was  bring- 
ing in  fuel  went  aground  and  it  was  a 
struggle  to  get  fuel  to  keep  going.  By 
the  end  of  September  we  had  visited 
all  the  communities  accessible  by 
cleared  roads.  But  it  was  always  a tragic 
experience  to  go  to  a community  for 
the  first  time.  You  would  go  to  a place 
and  say,  “This  is  the  worst  I’ve  seen 
anywhere.”  And  later,  you  would  go 
to  another  community  and  again  revise 
your  estimate  and  say,  “This  is  the 
worst!”  Each  place  you  would  go  to 
would  make  you  realize  the  real  extent 
of  destruction  and  suffering  that  the 
people  have  endured.  It  was  a heart 
rending  experience  to  realize  that  peo- 
ple have  gone  through  so  much.  At  the 
same  time  the  spirit  of  the  people  did 
not  flag.  The  people  really  surprised 
me  with  their  morale,  enthusiasm  and 
their  capacity  to  live  with  things  and 
take  things  in  their  stride.  It  was  pretty 
typical  of  these  people  — they  have 
seen  a lot  of  hard  times. 

By  the  end  of  September  we  were 
able  to  get  some  people  together  from 
the  outlying  area  and  started  to  get  the 
country  people  to  organize  themselves 
and  to  tackle  their  problems  in  a more 
unified  way.  Here  in  the  city  the  very 
night  of  the  storm  we  had  set  up  the 
initial  organization  to  cope  with  the 
crisis.  That  very  night  when  the  peo- 
ple were  hiding  from  the  storm,  we 
started  to  talk  about  how  we  had  to 
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New  homes  under 
construction. 


organize  to  meet  the  crisis  that  was 
coming  and  the  need  for  food  and 
medicine  and  reconstruction. 

And  that  was  of  course  the  group 
that  saved  the  situation.  The  group 
who  worked  with  great  generosity  and 
made  sure  the  food  was  available  to 
the  people.  Over  in  the  dispensary 
were  large  groups  of  young  people  that 
the  Sisters  had  trained  and  who  worked 
to  provide  the  medical  facilities  and  to 
provide  the  basic  services  that  people 
needed. 

Then  help  came  in  from  outside. 
We  had  a good  number  of  people  com- 
ing in  of  course  — Sisters  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  doctors  from  the  capital, 
Baptist  doctors  from  the  United  States 
who  came  and  were  located  over  in  the 


big  primary  school  nearby  where  hun- 
dreds of  families  were  living  in  a pre- 
carious state.  There  was  a group  of 
medical  people  from  the  United  States 
that  really  gave  tremendous  service  to 
the  community. 

Throughout  the  month  of  October 
our  spirits  perked  up  as  we  could  see 
the  construction  work  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  progress.  Some  materials 
came  in  and  it  seemed  that  there  was 
going  to  be  some  work  done  to  get  the 
rebuilding  accomplished.  But  that  first 
flurry  of  activity  came  to  an  abrupt 
end.  around  the  20th  of  October.  From 
then  on,  for  a long  time  nothing  hap- 
pened. The  priests  in  October  in  our 
zone,  in  the  eight  parishes  that  were 
affected,  met  regularly  to  work  on  the 
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building,  construction  and  transporta- 
tion problems.  We  felt  some  of  the  re- 
lief money  should  be  used  to  buy  a 
truck  in  order  to  haul  the  materials, 
because  in  the  countryside  people  can 
build  houses  relatively  simply  and  the 
gravel  is  everywhere.  A few  bags  of 
cement  and  some  forms  would  allow 
them  to  build  houses  of  poured  con- 
crete. But  the  major  difficulty  was 
transportation. 

The  other  problem  was  land  — be- 
cause the  government  was  coming  up 
with  the  idea  of  building  barracks’ for 
the  people  — pack  the  400  families  or 
so  that  were  without  homes  away  in 
barracks.  But  the  people  did  not  want 
to  get  shoved  off  into  the  corner,  in 
barracks.  We  said  we  would  support 
them  and  that  meant  that  we  would  go 
out  and  make  sure  that  they  got  land 
and  if  we  could  help  them  to  build 
houses,  fine,  if  not  at  least  they  would 
have  land  and  they  could  build  their 
own.  That  was  the  big  issue  in  Novem- 
ber, trying  to  get  some  land. 

All  this  time  our  committees  and 
organized  groups  were  growing  and 
everything  was  working  well.  People 
were  involved  and  were  very  grateful 
to  the  Church,  as  it  was  the  only  orga- 
nization present,  in  this  part  anyway, 
at  that  time. 

We  marked  a 3-month  anniversary 
of  “David”  by  holding  a seminar. 
About  400  people  came  out  for  the 
seminar.  Poor  people  came  thinking 
that  they  were  going  to  get  their  homes 
built  as  a result  of  the  meetings.  We 
talked  about  the  problems  of  health, 
education,  homes,  the  agriculture  and 
the  ecology.  But  it  was  evident  at  the 
meetings  that  we  were  alone,  on  our 
own,  just  the  poor  people.  There  was 
nobody  there  from  the  press,  not  any- 


one of  any  importance.  We  knew  that 
the  message  the  people  had  wasn’t  get- 
ting out  anywhere.  It  was  not  being 
heard. 

As  a conclusion  to  the  meeting  at  the 
end  of  November,  we  realized  that  we 
had  to  make  an  impact.  And  that  im- 
pact was  to  celebrate  Christmas  in  the 
real  situation  of  the  people — Christmas 
is  pretty  important  to  the  people  as  a 
time  of  celebration.  And  it  would  be  a 
great  frustration  to  the  people  not  to 
be  able  to  celebrate  according  to  what 
society  considers  the  proper  way  to 
celebrate.  So  we  felt  that  the  people 
should  celebrate  in  the  context  of  their 
suffering  and  their  needs.  We  organized 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  the  23rd 
of  December,  into  what  we  called  the 
“Christmas  of  the  Hurricane  Victims.” 
The  event  was  publicized,  although  we 
didn’t  get  that  much  organization  ac- 
complished. It  did  however  get  an  im- 
mediate response  from  the  people.  But 
at  the  last  minute  our  plans  were  op- 
posed by  the  government.  They  felt 
that  it  was  a political  meeting  and  the 
government  was  disturbed.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  people  came,  about  4,000  of 
them.  They  came  to  Mass  in  the  church 
downtown  where  there’s  a Mass  Sun- 
day mornings  at  9:30.  They  filled  the 
church  and  had  a great  celebration. 
They  were  really  enthusiastic  at  being 
able  to  come  together  and  express  their 
suffering  and  express  their  feeling  of 
solidarity.  They  sang  and  were  exuber- 
ant and  after  they  came  out  of  church 
they  came  up  the  street  to  this  uptown 
church  and  just  stood  around  outside 
of  the  church  for  a little  while.  It  was 
an  occasion  to  talk  and  visit.  It  was 
not  a politically-motivated  event  but 
simply  suffering  people  voicing  their 
plight  to  government,  people  trying  to 
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be  heard.  We  had  a right  to  receive  at- 
tention for  the  needs  of  housing  and 
food  and  schools. 

A major  problem  that  had  developed 
during  the  fall  months  was  the  attempt 
to  get  money  from  the  government 
through  bank  loans  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  properties.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  government  did  launch  a program 
of  small  loans  where  they  would  give 
about  1 3 pesos  for  each  terea  (a  terea 
is  630  square  meters).  ..13  pesos  is 
nothing  compared  to  what  the  real  cost 
would  be  of  getting  the  land  in  shape. 
But  the  government  was  very  slow  in 
coming  through  with  these  loans.  They 
only  loaned  about  half  of  the  4 or  5 
million  pesos  that  was  allotted  for  these 
loans;  that  was  the  cry  that  we  had  — 
that  money  should  be  made  available 


for  saving  the  land,  getting  the  tree 
trunks  and  coffee  cleared  off  and  get- 
ting fertilizer  on  the  land.  The  coffee 
crop  requires  shade  trees  and  if  it 
doesn’t  have  shade  trees  then  the  weeds 
grow  up  and  the  coffee  bushes  die.  In 
order  to  save  the  coffee  you  have  to 
provide  fertilizer,  and  all  of  these  needs 
were  not  being  met  and,  in  fact,  are  still 
not  being  met  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

So  this  celebration  at  Christmastime, 
to  shout  about  these  needs,  gained  a 
lot  of  notice  and  from  then  on  we 
started  to  get  attention.  What  was  said 
here  was  an  echo  of  what  was  felt  else- 
where too.  Other  people  in  the  church 
tried  to  speak  out.  Other  towns  also 
made  statements  and  in  the  new  year 
the  government  became  quite  con- 


A community  rebuilds.  . . 
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Padre  Juan 
Roberto  with 
parishioner. 


cerned  about  the  cry  coming  from  the 
Church.  The  cry  that  the  people  were 
not  receiving  assistance.  The  govern- 
ment knew  that  the  protest  or  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  were  being  pre- 
sented, not  by  opposition  political 
groups,  but  by  the  Church.  So  in  the 
new  year,  government  people  from  the 
President’s  office  began  to  meet  every 
two  weeks  with  the  priests  from  the 
affected  zones  and  from  that  time  on 
there  was  a lot  of  satisfaction.  Every 
two  weeks  we  met  with  them  and  still 
do.  We  go  over  the  situation  and  tell 
them  what  we  need  and  what  the  needs 
of  the  people  are.  Their  response  has 
been  pretty  good. 

By  Christmastime  the  government 
started  to  understand  the  crying  need 


of  the  people  — zinc,  galvanized  steel 
roofing.  So,  from  that  time  on  a fair 
supply  of  zinc  roofing  has  been  flow- 
ing through  the  office  of  the  presiden- 
cy, and  a lot  of  our  work,  since  Christ- 
mas, has  been  because  the  presidency 
at  that  time  discovered  that  one  way 
to  get  zinc  out  to  the  people  was 
through  the  parishes.  A good  portion 
of  our  work  here  in  the  parishes,  some- 
thing that  takes  up  a lot  of  our  time,  is 
our  liaison  function  between  rural 
communities  and  the  President’s  office 
— obtaining  orders  for  zinc,  sending 
trucks  down  each  week  to  bring  back 
3 to  4,000  sheets  of  steel,  getting  these 
transported  out  into  the  rural  commu- 
nities and  getting  the  people  organized 
so  that  they’re  able  to  receive  this  zinc 
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and  manage  the  programs. 

We  thought  all  along  that  if  we  had 
money  of  our  own  we  shouldn’t  use  it 
to  buy  zinc  because  it’s  so  costly.  Some 
of  the  first  money  that  came  down 
from  Canada  was  used  here  to  buy 
3,000  sheets  of  zinc.  The  needs  here 
run  to  about  100,000  sheets  of  zinc, 
so  we  soon  realized  we  weren’t  going 
to  accomplish  much  by  buying  zinc.  I 
felt  that  the  way  for  us  to  try  and  help 
was  to  get  people  to  build  their  homes. 
The  government  wasn’t  into  this  area 
at  that  time,  so  concentrate  more  on 
helping  the  people  get  programs  going, 
programs  which  would  enable  them  to 
put  up  the  walls  of  their  homes  and 
when  the  zinc  would  come  they  could 
put  it  on. 


Since  the  hurricane  rural  organiza- 
tion has  really  been  improving.  Because 
of  the  needs  of  the  people  we  got  to 
know  the  communities.  There  were 
about  60  or  so  rural  communities  in 
places  that  I had  never  visited.  They 
came  in  and  so  we  got  a chance  to  know 
them  and  put  together  an  organization 
with  a good  leadership  group.  Of  course 
this  is  a real  breakthrough  because  the 
mountain  people  and  the  coffee  grow- 
ers had  no  previous  organization.  It 
was  against  their  nature  to  organize. 
Not  because  of  any  defect  but  in  the 
sense  that  the  coffee  grower  or  the 
man  who  made  his  living  in  the  hills 
had  to  rely  on  his  own  strength  and 
was  able  to  build  up  a relatively  secure 
life  and  was  building  up  his  home  and 


Pride  and  courage  of  the  people. 
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his  property  on  his  own.  So  it  was  typ- 
ical of  the  coffee  grower  that  he  was  a 
self-reliant,  resourceful  individual,  one 
certainly  not  inclined  to  depend  on 
others  or  upon  organizations  for  his 
welfare.  So  it  would  always  be  diffi- 
cult for  these  people  to  get  organized 
because  of  that  kind  of  independent 
character.  It  was  only  this  emergency 
that  made  them  realize  that  they  could 
only  solve  their  problem  of  building 
their  homes  by  joining  together. 

Well  right  from  the  start  there  were 
two  interests  converging.  The  need  of 
coming  together  to  build  homes,  but 
underlying  this  was  the  occasion  for 
the  coffee  growers  to  build  an  organiza- 
tion, a union  among  themselves,  one 
which  would  eventually  mean  that 
they  could  gain  control  of  the  market- 
ing of  their  product.  Marketing  their 
own  coffee  would  be  the  difference 
between  enjoying  a measure  of  pros- 
perity or  being  poor.  Their  awareness 
of  their  lack  of  organization  and  their 
response  has  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting outcomes  arising  from  the 
hurricane  experience.  The  coffee  grow- 
ers and  the  rural  people  have  come  up 
with  a very  solid  organization  that  is 
truly  representative  of  their  communi- 
ties and  looks  towards  their  needs. 

It’s  interesting  too  that  once  we  got 
a breakthrough  in  organizing  the  peo- 
ple for  their  needs,  it  falls  automatically 
that  the  church  would  organize  them. 
The  way  the  Christian  communities 
would  function  would  be  different. 
People  who  had  taken  on  responsibil- 
ity in  solving  their  needs  were  wanting 
as  well  to  take  on  greater  responsibil- 
ities for  their  church.  A new  vigour 
was  evident  in  the  Christians.  People 
who  were  working  in  the  church  real- 
ized that  they  wanted  to  take  more 


responsibility.  There  was  a sort  of  re- 
vitalization of  the  Christian  communi- 
ties here  in  the  town  and  a resurgence 
of  shared  responsibility  on  the  local 
level.  And  this  came  automatically.  It 
didn’t  require  organization;  it  was  an 
outcome  of  people  being  more  con- 
scious that  they  needed  each  other  and 
that  they  could  do  a lot  to  help  each 
other. 

The  kind  of  operation  we  kept  going 
here  by  having  people  available  to 
work  by  providing  transportation, 
providing  a support  base;  being  able  to 
get  needs  out  to  the  people,  being  able 
to  supply  the  food  and  the  medicine, 
to  be  able  to  make  the  building  mate- 
rials move,  all  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  the  resources.  The  fact 
that  the  Church  was  able  to  be  a bul- 
wark of  defence  for  the  people  in  a 
time  of  crisis  was  due  to  the  generous 
donations  that  were  flowing  in.  This 
was  a heart-warming  thing,  quite  amaz- 
ing to  us,  the  widespread  aid  that  came 
from  Canada.  It  means  that  we  were 
able  to  be  free  to  mount  the  kind  of 
support  that  was  necessary. 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  frustra- 
tions I had  was  to  be  able  to  make 
things  really  move.  Another  was  that 
of  the  expectation  that  the  people 
have  and  the  expectation  that  people 
oftentimes  have  back  home  — that 
being  that  you  just  give  help  out  to  the 
people.  Sometimes  you  do  that,  but 
that  would  only  confirm  the  people  in 
terrible  dependency  and  paternalism. 
Right  from  the  start  then  — and  I 
guess  this  is  because  of  my  background 
— it  was  most  important  to  me  that 
the  people  help  themselves  and  that 
they  would,  along  the  way,  be  the 
ones  who  would  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems and  we  would  help  them  but  they 
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would  have  to  go  first.  Sometimes  it 
meant  holding  back,  waiting  for  the 
people  to  accept  some  responsibility. 
If  they  weren’t  going  to  accept  respon- 
sibility, we  weren't  just  going  to  go 
ahead  and  do  things  for  them. 

The  problem  was  so  gigantic,  not 
only  for  the  people  but  for  us  in  the 
Church,  and  for  the  government.  It 
was  an  agonizing  time.  It  took  us  a few 
months  to  get  on  our  feet  and  know 
that  we  could  get  things  going. 

Now  we  have  a good  structure  set 
up  to  make  things  happen.  Everywhere 
you  go  in  the  country  today  people 
are  at  work  and  agencies  are  working 
now,  the  government  is  working  well, 
CARE  is  doing  a good  job  in  here.  We 
are  happy  to  see  that  the  people  are 


working  in  an  organized  sense  to  get 
their  own  homes  in  shape.  They’ve 
suffered  a lot  but  reconstruction  is 
taking  place  in  a positive  way. 

One  thing  that  is  most  important  to 
me  is  that  we  use  this  experience  as 
something  that  is  going  to  continue  — 
that  we  start  now  doing  things  in  such 
a way  that  the  people  in  the  future 
will  have  a chance  to  have  better  hous- 
ing — sort  of  revolutionize  the  style  of 
housing  that  the  people  can  have  in 
the  future.  If  we  get  the  people  orga- 
nized and  capable  of  doing  things  their 
own  way  in  simple  construction,  then 
this  will  be  a kind  of  work  that  can 
continue.  We  hope  to  build  houses  in  a 
much  better  way  than  they  have  at 
present.* 
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REALITY, 
RESPONSIBILITY 
AND  RESPONSE 


The  Religious  Hospitallers  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, a community  of  Canadian  Sisters, 
has  been  deeply  involved  in  mission 
work  in  the  Dominican  Republic  since 
1965.  This  article  is  based  on  conver- 
sations with  Sisters  Patricia  Cuddihy, 
Cecil e Smith  and  Mary  Joseph  Maz- 
zeroie  which  Father  O’ Kane  recorded 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

[Reconstruction  in  the  Dominican 

Republic  has  focused  the  attention 
of  the  people  on  the  practical  and 
ideal  — the  material  and  the  spiritual 
problems,  inherent  in  their  lives.  In  the 
post-hurricane  period,  spontaneity, 
tension,  misery  and  re-assessment  have 
been  the  lot  of  those  involved.  Hurri- 
cane David  on  August  30,  1979  and 
two  days  later,  Hurricane  Frederick, 
brought  to  a head  issues  of  real  Chris- 
tian significance. 

What  ought  one  do  when  faced 
with  a real  need?  If  someone  is  at  the 
doorstep  asking  for  food  because  some- 
one else  just  got  some!  Do  you  make  a 
distinction  between  what  you  actually 
do  and  what  you  think  or  hold  up  as 
the  ideal?  Mother  Theresa  and  her  Sis- 
ters answer  the  immediate  needs  of  all 
they  encounter.  Should  this  be  a uni- 
versal Christian  attitude?  Will  we  en- 
gender ongoing  paternalism?  How  does 


one  answer  immediate  needs  and  at 
the  same  time  get  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  or  need?  Can  we  do  both  at 
once?  Church  people,  especially  mis- 
sionaries, are  poignantly  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  people  with 
whom  they  work.  They  do  not  want 
to  make  them  dependent  or  cripple 
them  by  offering  them  handouts  that 
are  limited. 

Many  priests,  Sisters  and  some  of 
the  laity  in  Latin  America  have  been 
exposed  to  “Liberation  theology.” 
Liberation  theology  originated  and  still 
finds  it  greatest  expression  in  Latin 
America.  It  seeks  to  free  people  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  respond  to 
God  in  a way  which  is  truly  Christ-like. 

One  of  the  Sisters  mentioned  that 
she  was  giving  out  food  along  with  the 
medicine  she  was  dispensing.  It  was 
Christmas-time  and  the  people  did  not 
have  very  much  — there  was  a need. 
On  the  day  she  started  to  give  out  food 
along  with  the  medicine,  several  peo- 
ple came  to  ask  for  medicine,  not  be- 
cause they  wanted  or  needed  the  med- 
icine but  because  they  wanted  the  free 
food.  What  is  best  or  even  better? 
Only  to  give  food  away  on  special  occa- 
sions and  try  to  be  selective?  This  is 
one  answer  but  it’s  hard  to  implement. 
No  one  has  any  problem  about  food 
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reconstruct  their  lives  both  exteriorly 
and  interiorly  is  there.  How  do  we 
work  with  people  then  for  their  real 
good?  Do  we  try  to  help  them  get 
back  to  the  position  they  were  in  be- 
fore the  hurricane?  Do  we,  or  can  we, 
work  with  them  to  discover  where 
they  can  be? 

The  hospital  run  by  the  Sisters  was 
not  needed  for  ‘bed  patients’  right 
after  the  hurricane.  Most  people  who 
came  to  the  hospital  were  ‘out  patients’. 
They  had  come  for  cuts,  broken  bones, 
etc.  It  was  only  after  the  second  hurri- 
cane and  all  the  rain  that  the  hospital 
was  really  busy.  When  the  drinking 
water  wasn’t  good  and  the  people’s 
diet  was  not  balanced  — then  the  peo- 
ple required  sustained  hospital  treat- 
ment. The  immediate  resilience  of  the 
people  was  evident,  but  the  aftershock 
to  their  whole  system  was  obvious. 
People  knew  they  had  to  reconstruct. 
They  had  to  start  over  again  — they 
had  to  build  a house  — they  had  to 
find  new  land  to  cultivate.  (Much  of 
their  own  land  had  been  eroded  by  the 
rains  if  not  washed  away  entirely.)  The 
Sisters  could  see  and  empathize  with 
the  people.  They  recognized  too  that 
this  was  not  their  country  and  that 
their  feelings  and  aspirations  were  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  people. 

A question  which  was  raised  many 
times  was  what  should  our  priorities 
be?  Should  the  Sisters  be  involved  in 
many  different  aspects  of  the  recon- 
struction? Could  they,  practically?  In 
the  midst  of  the  questions  and  tension 
there  were  light  moments  too. 

An  interesting  little  incident  that 


distribution  immediately  after  a natural 
disaster  such  as  the  hurricane,  but  later, 
what  do  we  do?  How  can  one  foster  an 
attitude  of  ‘standing  on  one’s  own 
feet’?  How  do  we  help  liberate  people? 

The  morning  after  the  first  hurri- 
cane one  of  the  Sisters  was  awakened 
after  a very  short  night  by  the  noise  of 
someone  hammering.  Her  neighbour 
was  up  bright  and  early  repairing  his 
roof.  The  determination  and  desire  to 
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brought  comic  relief  as  well  as  indicat- 
ing that  the  level  of  tension  was  high, 
concerned  injured  people  and  a heli- 
copter. One  day  shortly  after  the  hur- 
ricane, the  Sisters  learned  that  a heli- 
copter was  coming.  It  was  bringing  in 
some  injured  people  for  treatment. 
Two  of  the  Sisters  rushed  around  get- 
ting everything  ready,  someone  found 
the  driver  of  the  vehicle  and  got  him 
to  the  helicopter  site  to  pick  up  the  in- 
jured. IVS  were  prepared,  four  hospital 
carts  for  the  injured  were  rolled  out 
and  set  to  receive  the  injured.  Every- 
thing was  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  victims  from  a major  disaster.  Then, 
in  walked  three  little  kids  with  minor 
cuts  and  two  other  people  with  old 
wounds.  It  was  just  too  much.  The  doc- 
tors and  nurses  just  howled  with  laugh- 
ter in  the  corridor  of  the  hospital.  . .the 
worst  had  been  expected  and  it  had 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  serious  at  all! 
The  patients  were  cared  for:  the  laugh- 
ter that  the  doctors  and  nurses  shared 
in  was  therapeutic,  spontaneous  and 
simply  delightful. 

An  issue  which  was  not  dormant, 
one  which  had  to  be  slept  on  yet  still 
remained  unsolved  was  that  of  the 
beds  and  the  bedding.  What  do  you  do 
when  you  have  been  given  beds  to  sell 
to  the  poor?  The  situation  was,  the 
European  Common  Market  gave  beds 
to  be  sold  at  a minimal  cost  to  the  poor. 
The  beds  and  bedding  (two  sheets,  a 
pillow,  pillow  cases  and  a blanket)  were 
offered  to  the  poor  for  1 5 pesos.  But 
some  of  the  better-off  people  got  the 
poor  people  to  go  and  buy  a bed  and 
bedding  for  them.  The  better-off  peo- 
ple gave  the  poor  people  5 pesos  for 
their  trouble.  The  bed  and  bedding 


bought  for  a pittance  was  then  used  or 
sold  for  profit!  When  middlemen  use 
the  poor  this  way  shortly  after  a disas- 
ter what  do  we  do?  How  do  we  help 
the  people  recognize  their  oppressor? 
Should  the  Church  step  in  and  handle 
the  distribution?  How  can  we  ensure 
that  the  poor  people  get  what  is  right- 
fully theirs?  So  many  questions  with 
so  few  answers. 

One  of  the  Sisters  said  she  would 
like  to  be  someone  who  was  really 
going  to  free  somebody  else  from  their 
bonds  — but  she  is  also  realistic  and 
says  that  maybe  the  Lord  is  working  in 
and  through  her  in  a different  way  at 
present.  In  airing  her  expectations  she 
is  indicating  that  there  is  diversity  of 
expectations  on  the  part  of  individuals 
as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  Christian 
community. 

The  hurricane  not  only  destroyed 
property,  housing  and  crops,  it  also 
brought  to  light  many  of  the  social 
problems  that  have  been  kept  under 
wraps.  The  social  inequalities  of  the 
country  as  a whole  — of  the  towns  and 
city  people  and  of  the  peasant  — have 
been  exposed  for  all  to  see  and  do 
something  concrete  to  remedy.  The 
news  media  have  given  a wider  airing 
to  the  real  situation  of  the  poor  in  the 
devastated  area  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Confronted  with  a wall  of  unan- 
swered problems,  with  a situation 
which  seems  to  offer  little  immediate 
signs  of  getting  better,  the  Sisters  are 
forced  to  re-think  and  to  try  to  creative- 
ly respond  to  the  people.  The  spirit 
which  seems  to  pervade  their  conversa- 
tion is  that  of  determination  and  of  ex- 
pectation of  a brighter  sunnier  day.* 
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Padre 
Luis 
of 
San 
Jose  de  Ocoa 


Fr.  Louis  Quinn 


Interviewed  by 
Michael  O’Kane,  SFM. 


Father  Louis  Quinn  has  been  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  since  1953.  For 
the  last  15  years  he  has  been  pastor  in 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  The  town  of  Ocoa, 
situated  in  a very  mountainous  area, 
was  in  the  direct  path  of  Hurricane 
David.  It  has  a population  of  16,000. 
In  the  municipality,  which  covers 
some  800  square  kilometers,  there  is  a 
population  of  about  75,000  people, 
most  of  whom  farm.  According  to  a 
recent  census  80  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation have  an  average  income  of  be- 
low $1,200.  per  family.  Padre  Luis,  as 
he  is  known,  has  been  involved  in  the 
development  and  social  action  since 
his  arrival  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


In  this  article  he  speaks  to  some  of  the 
reconstruction  problems,  in  a subse- 
quent issue  we  will  present  a follow-up 
article  on  the  philosophy  and  beliefs 
that  motivate  Padre  Luis’  deep  involve- 
ment in  the  lives  of  Ocoa  ns. 


Regarding  home  reconstruction  in 
this  area,  can  you  elaborate  on  what 
has  happened  and  is  happening  since 
the  hurricane? 


Approximately  35,000  people  had 
homes  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the 
hurricane.  Our  commission  here  is 
working  to  put  the  roofs  on  about 
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Cement  blocks 
are  fabricated 
for  homes. 


3,500  homes.  As  well  as  damaged 
homes  we  are  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing 1,000  homes  for  the  families  who 
have  been  in  refugee  centers  since  the 
storm.  The  plan  is  to  relocate  these 
families  on  lands  that  we  have  bought. 
Lands  where  we  have  housing  projects 
under  construction.  Most  of  the  refu- 
gees lived  close  to  the  town  and  so  they 
will  be  resettled  on  small  plots  of  land 
close  to  their  former  neighbourhoods. 
The  majority  of  these  families  had 
shacks  dangerously  close  to  the  river 
and  consequently  lost  everything  to 
the  wind  and  flood.  These  areas,  close 
to  the  river,  were  really  not  fit  for 
habitation  in  the  first  place.  Our  refu- 
gee centers,  the  high  schools,  primary 
schools,  the  homes  of  friends,  are  still 
housing  people  from  these  locations  — 
people  who  have  lost  everything. 

Life  for  the  refugees  in  the  centers 
is  bad  enough,  but  even  worse  is  the 
plight  of  those  who  are  being  harboured 
by  friends.  You  open  your  door  to 


your  neighbour,  but  then  after  six 
months,  there  are  still  two  or  three 
families  in  one  small  home.  Over  70 
per  cent  of  Dominican  homes  are  just 
two  rooms  — one  room  to  live  in,  the 
other  to  sleep  in.  So  you  can  imagine 
the  clashes  and  horrible  situations 
caused  by  these  crowded  living  condi- 
tions. 

What  are  your  housing  and  construc- 
tion problems?  Are  there  many  trips 
to  the  capital  city  for  galvanized  roof- 
ing and  construction  materials? 

There  is  always  the  frustration  with 
bureaucracy,  the  release  of  materials, 
transportation,  etc.  A certain  elation 
came  over  me  when  the  whole  thing 
happened,  when  David  hit.  Understand 
me  now,  David  and  Frederick  caused 
terrible  suffering,  but  this  very  plight 
and  suffering  has  awakened  the  general 
population  to  the  situation  of  the  farm- 
ers in  this  area.  There  is  a new  vision 
that  homes  should  be  more  secure  in 
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Even  the  children  are  involved. 


view  of  hurricanes  and  the  ever  present 
danger  of  earthquakes.  So  the  type  of 
construction  that  has  taken  place  here 
in  our  area  has  evolved  a more  secure 
dwelling  against  such  catastrophies  and 
is  viewed  as  a model  by  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Our  housing  project  is  a long  range 
program  and  one  aimed  not  only  at 
putting  a roof  over  the  farmer’s  head, 


but  constructing  homes  that  relate  to 
the  family’s  needs.  And  I ’m  very  happy 
about  that  as  long  as  it  incorporates 
the  people  in  the  material  building  of 
their  homes.  Unless  this  incorporation 
takes  place  there  is  no  possibility  of 
people  having  homes;  this  is  something 
we  have  attempted  to  develop  over  the 
years.  So  that  is  what  I mean  by  being 
elated  by  Hurricane  David. 
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Another  aspect  of  this  home  con- 
struction is  my  belief  that  homes,  i.e. 
their  size  must  be  dictated  by  family 
needs,  not  by  their  pocket  books. 
Where  there  is  a felt  need,  community 
and  government  response  must  be  to 
attend  to  that  need.  The  whole  concept 
of  development  and  responding  to  felt 
need  is  very  delicate,  but  we  have  to 
respect  people’s  dignity.  If  you  look  at 
the  present  conditions  of  subsistence 
farming  here,  you  would  see  that  the 
farmer’s  income  is  less  than  $1,000.  a 
year.  It  would  take  such  a farm  family 
theoretically  over  a hundred  years  to 
acquire  a home  that  responded  to  their 
needs.  Is  that  not  an  unjust  situation? 
At  the  “Habitat  Conference,”  held  in 
Vancouver  in  1976,  conclusions  were 
drawn  at  that  time,  that  every  family 
in  the  world  could  have  decent  hous- 
ing. All  the  technical  and  material  re- 
sources were  available,  yet  the  situa- 
tion is  worsening  and  it’s  due  to  the 
poor  use  of  our  resources. 

Paternalism  is  also  a very  delicate 
area  but  my  question  is,  should  you 
even  use  the  word  paternalism  with 
people  that  are  marginal?  Once  they 
are  taken  out  of  that  marginality,  then 
you  can  talk  about  paternalism.  You 
know  when  a person  constantly  fails 
to  get  enough  to  eat  it’s  pretty  hard 
for  him  to  respond  to  your  whole  value 
system.  But  there  are  those  who  can- 
not even  relate  to  that  value  system 
because  they  have  a whole  different 
lifestyle.  They  don’t  have  any  of  the 
securities  that  you  have,  not  even  food, 
because  they  don’t  know  where  they 
are  going  to  get  their  next  meal  from. 
So  to  speak  of  paternalism  in  such  a 
situation  seems  very  unfair  to  me. 

There  is  a fine  distinction  and  it  is  a 
delicate  area.  Yes,  it  seems  so  unfair.  I 


recognize  the  problem.  You  can’t  just 
say  it’s  paternalism.  People  living  in 
shacks,  malnourished,  no  land!  Well, 
you  get  them  out  of  the  shack,  and 
then  you  can  start  making  demands  on 
them.  But  before  that,  it’s  unfair.  I 
just  can’t  relate  to  that  idea;  the  tre- 
mendous lack  of  respect  for  people, 
you  know.  They  have  certain  rights 
and  obligations  too.  But  how  can  you 
be  talking  about  obligations  when 
their  rights  are  not  respected?  They 
have  never  had  the  same  rights  or  op- 
portunities, not  since  birth! 

Once  they  are  getting  enough  to  eat, 
and  they  are  getting  opportunities  to 
work,  then  we  can  start  making  all 
kinds  of  judgments.  But  before  that,  I 
think  we  have  to  be  very,  very  careful 
not  to  mistreat  people,  not  to  put 
them  up  to  where  we  think  they  should 
be.  People  have  a tremendous  amount 
of  quality;  we  must  respect  that.  I 
mean  the  farmers  right  now,  what  they 
go  through  to  get  their  homes  and  land 
back  into  shape.  The  government 
should  really  support  that  and  so  should 
all  those  who  have  a vision  of  a new 
world. 

How  much  damage  was  inflicted  on 
the  area  in  terms  of  loss  in  crops, 
homes,  future,  as  well  as  in  terms  of 
work? 

This  area  would  have  produced 
90,000  bags  of  coffee  this  year  and 
we  only  produced  10  per  cent  of  that, 
and  that  has  caused  tremendous  suffer- 
ing for  a lot  of  people.  The  problem  is 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  are  in  cof- 
fee plantations  that  belong  to  a small 
minority  of  the  population,  but  they 
work  on  those  lands.  So  there’s  no 
work  for  them.  At  Christmastime  in  an 
ordinary  coffee  season,  just  at  the  level 
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Road  construction 


of  cleaning  and  transporting  coffee, 
there’s  seven  million  dollars  in  move- 
ment in  our  community.  There  was 
nothing  this  year.  We  have  about  eight 
factories  in  town  here  and  they  were 
partially  destroyed  and  so  all  the  coffee 
was  shipped  out  of  the  area.  Something 
that  really  struck  me  was  — the  Feast 
of  the  Three  Kings.  It  was  just  unbe- 
lievable — even  the  children  did  not 


pressure  anyone  to  give  them  anything. 
They  just  seemed  to  understand  the 
situation.  It  was  rather  a sad  celebra- 
tion because  that  is  the  day  that  chil- 
dren usually  get  special  presents.  A 
friend  has  a store  nearby  and  during  the 
time  of  the  feast  of  the  Three  Kings  in 
an  ordinary  year  he  would  sell  $4,000 
worth  of  merchandise.  This  year  the 
income  was  about  $600.  That  gives 
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you  an  idea  from  just  one  little  clothing 
store:  the  movement  of  money  was 
very  very  slim. 

Another  problem  is  that  besides  the 
coffee  there  is  a crop  of  chicken  peas, 
a crop  that  tides  people  over  until 
spring,  tides  them  over  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  some  food,  they  have 
something  to  keep  going  on  until  the 
spring  planting.  Most  of  that  crop, 
since  it’s  a bush,  was  wiped  out  so  that 
the  people  didn’t  even  have  that  to  fall 
back  on! 

How  do  you  account  for  such  a fast 
clean-up  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
town? 

The  community  of  Ocoa  has  a long 
history  of  always  working  together,  not 
the  entire  community  mind  you,  but 
the  majority  of  the  people.  Their  cul- 
tural pride  really  inspired  them  to  re- 
store the  town  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  reputation  of  our  community,  as  a 
people  who  worked  together,  was  also 
a major  factor.  We  were  cut  off  from 
the  outside  for  weeks.  Many  of  the 
rivers  in  the  country  have  their  source 
in  this  area,  so  in  the  initial  weeks  it 
was  impossible  to  cross  most  rivers.  All 
of  our  relief  had  to  come  in  by  helicop- 
ter. We  were  three  weeks  getting  down 
to  the  crossroads,  i.e.  bulldozing  and 
reconstructing  the  main  road,  in  order 
to  start  getting  supplies  into  the  area, 
other  than  by  helicopter.  So  I feel 
quite  proud  of  our  community  and  it’s 
response  in  the  face  of  the  storm.  Dur- 
ing the  weeks  that  followed  the  catas- 
trophy,  community  groups  voluntarily 
prepared  one  of  the  finest  census  proj- 
ects ever  made  in  the  area.  This  com- 
munal effort  strengthened  the  unity  of 
the  people  and  was  also  a major  factor 
in  helping  us  to  respond  to  the  prob- 


lems and  suffering  of  the  communities 
and  people  in  the  whole  municipality. 

Relief  funds  and  outside  aid  has 
helped  our  community  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  de- 
lays, bureaucracy,  etc.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge  this  help.  A major  failure, 
in  my  opinion,  to  this  whole  episode 
was  the  failure  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  the  government  to  really 
capitalize  on  a tremendous  opportunity 
for  growth  and  unity.  There  was  a great 
disposition  on  the  part  of  everyone  in 
the  country  to  pitch  in,  there  were  ter- 
rible needs  and  all  factions  of  the  pop- 
ulation, both  political  and  social  want- 
ed to  respond.  But  in  my  view  the  sit- 
uation was  not  handled  well,  officials 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  relate  to 
what  was  happening. 

Reconstruction  has  been  slow  and 
frustrating.  How  many  more  months 
will  it  take  to  normalize  the  situation? 

Well,  we  are  constantly  strapped  by 
possibilities.  At  the  present  moment 
the  government  is  dialoguing  with  a 
group  of  priests  in  our  area  on  the 
problems  of  rehabilitation.  A pastor’s 
role  is  varied,  to  say  the  least,  and  we 
have  to  respond  to  needs,  etc.  But 
frankly,  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment structures  is  all  too  evident.  I 
find  it  ridiculous  that  government  is  so 
dependent  on  people  such  as  ourselves. 
Our  cooperation  and  goodwill  is  most 
evident,  but  we  just  do  not  have  the 
capacity,  nor  the  structures  and  tools 
to  take  over  their  responsibilities,  and 
that  is  what  is  happening.  So  the  work 
will  go  on  for  many  months,  for  years, 
and  remember  the  next  cyclone  season 
is  only  four  months  away.  And  certain- 
ly if  we  don’t  get  Davids,  there  will  be 
more  Fredericks!* 
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Fr.  Robert  Hymus, 
in  the  foreground 
and  Fr.  Robert 
Smith. 


Father  Robert 
Hymus  Reflects.. 


Father  Bob  Hymus  first  went  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  away  back  in  the 
1940’s.  He  has  been  in  the  parish  of 
Matanzas  since  1970. 

^peaking  of  Hurricane  David,  when 
it  came  in  from  the  sea  between  the 
Ocoa  River  and  the  Nisau  River,  a dis- 
tance of  about  40  miles,  it  swept  up 
through  the  center  of  the  country  and 
out  through  the  North  Atlantic,  then 
veered  off  towards  Miami.  Almost  at 
the  same  time,  within  a couple  of  days, 
Hurricane  Frederick  hit.  It  didn’t  do  as 
much  damage  as  the  winds  did  in  Hur- 
ricane David  but  it  did  more  damage 
from  the  heavy  rains  that  it  brought. 
Houses  were  damaged  either  totally  or 
in  part  by  the  first  hurricane  and  the 
second  thoroughly  soaked  and  ruined 


that  which  had  survived  the  destructive 
winds  of  the  first.  During  the  second 
hurricane  it  rained  continuously  for 
four  days  and  the  rivers,  creeks  and 
gullies  became  raging  torrents  as  they 
overflowed  their  banks.  Topsoil  and 
crops  were  washed  away. 

People  living  along  the  Ocoa  River 
lost  everything.  In  one  area  people  had 
planted  onions  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
When  the  water  rushing  down  the 
mountains  from  Ocoa  arrived  at  this 
section  it  obliterated  the  crops  and  soil 
and  left  in  their  place  rocks  and  stones. 
The  farmers  here  now  have  to  find 
new  areas  to  plant  their  onions.  Their 
old  plots  cannot  be  used  again. 

Hurricane  David  blew  down  the 
banana  trees,  platina  (platina  are  a 
type  of  banana  which  is  edible  after  it 
has  been  cooked)  and  coconut  palms 
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and  then  the  heavy  rains  from  the  next 
hurricane  washed  away  much  of  the 
precious  topsoil  which  had  been  held 
intact  by  the  roots  of  these  trees.  The 
coconut  trees  that  are  still  standing 
will  only  bear  fruit  later  in  the  year, 
the  banana  and  platina  trees  will  take 
about  seven  months  before  they  begin 
to  bear  fruit.  Tomatoes  and  a few  veg- 
etables are  now  starting  to  ripen.  These 
will  be  the  first  produce  that  the  peo- 
ple will  harvest  after  the  winds  and 
rains.  The  part  of  the  country  that  was 
not  affected  by  the  hurricanes  has 
been  shipping  food  down  to  us.  The 
people  here  are  able  to  buy  it  but  the 
price  of  the  food  is  almost  beyond  the 
means  of  the  people. 

Speaking  of  prices,  I would  like  to 
point  out  that  for  the  people  to  fix  up 
their  own  houses,  to  buy  one  sheet  of 
galvanized  iron  for  a roof  the  people 
have  to  pay  3 pesos  and  90  centavos 
for  the  cheapest  quality  and  5 pesos 
and  60  centavos  for  the  better  quality. 
When  one  knows  that  the  ordinary  day 
labourer  makes  only  3 to  VA  pesos, 
you  can  see  that  the  people  cannot 


even  afford  to  buy  one  sheet  of  galvan- 
ized iron  if  they  want  to  eat.  They  will 
never  be  able  to  repair  their  houses. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  ordinary  people 
have  or  had  any  money  on  hand.  Some 
who  have  their  own  property  can  get  a 
loan  from  the  Agriculture  Bank,  but  a 
day  labourer  can  only  get  what  he 
earns.  So  many  have  to  depend  on 
charity  to  help  them  rebuild.  The  gov- 
ernment is  promising  help  and  is  send- 
ing some,  but  there  are  so  many  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people.  Aid 
just  doesn’t  seem  to  get  to  the  major- 
ity of  people. 

Things  are  slow.  We  wait  — the 
people  are  waiting.  The  charity  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  the  collection  taken 
up  by  the  Scarboro  Fathers,  has  enabled 
us  in  this  region,  where  there  are  eight 
big  parishes,  to  buy  a few  thousand 
sheets  of  galvanized  iron  for  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
nails.  Beds  and  bedding  were  also  pur- 
chased with  the  money  that  came  so 
quickly  from  Canada. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  sent  over 
food  by  air  right  away.  It  was  a godsend 
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for  the  people  here,  because  there  was 
no  food.  They  also  sent  medicines. 
Immediately  after  the  hurricane  the 
Bishop  and  a group  of  people  from 
Puerto  Rico  flew  over  because  they 
were  saved  from  the  hurricane:  the 
hurricane  passed  Puerto  Rico.  In  grati- 
tude to  God,  they  came  over  to  see 
what  they  could  do.  After  they  assessed 
the  situation,  they  immediately  sent 
over  food  and  medicines.  Other  coun- 
tries such  as  Germany  are  sending 
money  for  rebuilding.  The  money 
trickles  in  more  slowly.  Japan  sentover 
some  galvanized  sheeting  and  other 
building  materials.  A lot  of  the  coun- 
tries were  sending  aid.  But  the  help 
that  has  reached  the  people  quicker 
than  any  other  was  the  help  given  by 
the  Canadian  people  from  the  collec- 
tion taken  up  by  the  Scarboro  Society. 
This  money  was  channeled  through 
the  bishops  and  they,  in  turn,  gave  the 
money  over  to  the  areas  that  were  most 
in  need.  I guess  the  sheeting  has  been 
one  of  the  most  appreciated  items 
among  those  that  the  people  have 
received. 


Medical  attention,  especially  for  the 
young,  has  been  a constant  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  hospitals  and  the  people 
concerned.  Proper  food  and  medicine, 
though  barely  adequate,  are  a result  of 
the  aid  from  other  countries.  Medical 
work  and  treatment  does  not  seem  to 
show  as  much  as  the  building,  cleaning 
up  and  starting  over  that  has  been 
going  on,  but  it  has  been  crucial. 

The  reconstruction  will  be  going  on 
for  another  year  and  maybe  even  longer 
in  the  mountainous  areas.  The  area 
where  I live  is  flat  and  the  roads  are 
not  too  difficult.  But  in  the  mountain- 
ous areas  of  Bani  and  Ocoa  where  Fa- 
thers Lou  Quinn  and  Buddy  Smith  are, 
there  are  still  parts  where  they  cannot 
get  to.  The  only  means  of  communica- 
tion with  these  areas  is  by  helicopter, 
so  food  and  medicine  were  flown  in. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
impassable  roads  most  of  the  people  in 
these  mountainous  areas  are  living  in 
extremely  primitive  conditions.  The 
luckier  ones  are  living  in  little  huts 
made  of  ‘javao’,  the  bark  of  the  palm 
tree;  but  these  are  the  ones  who  are 
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fortunate!  It  will  take  a long  time  to 
help  these  people  get  their  little  houses 
up  again. 

Most  of  the  pastors  in  these  affected 
areas  are  trying  to  help  the  people  build 
something  which  is  a little  more  sub- 
stantial than  their  last  house,  something 
which  will  withstand  the  wind  and  the 
rain  more  readily.  This  of  course  ne- 
cessitates finances  and  time.  Father 
Lou  Quinn  has  a project  in  his  parish. 
It  is  one  of  building  houses  with  ce- 
ment blocks.  They  make  the  cement 
blocks  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Fie  has  a 
truck  and  a bulldozer  for  transporting 
the  material  and  clearing  the  roads  and 
land. 

Father  Buddy  Smith  is  trying  to  do 
somewhat  the  same,  by  getting  a truck 
and  carting  up  the  materials  and  hav- 
ing the  people  make  their  own  blocks. 
This  will  take  a little  longer,  but  the 
people  will  have  a more  serviceable  type 
of  dwelling. 

Getting  back  to  the  crops,  one  crop 
which  I haven’t  mentioned  and  yet  is 
very  important  here,  is  coffee.  The 
coffee  crop  was  by  and  large  destroyed. 
It  will  take  about  three  years  for  the 
coffee  to  get  back  into  condition.  Peo- 
ple need  and  will  need  some  sort  of 
emergency  help  to  get  re-established. 
So  besides  worrying  about  building 
their  houses  the  people  have  to  worry 
about  getting  enough  food  and  earning 
a living  however  bare  or  minimal  it 
may  be. 

The  government  has  got  most  of 
the  electricity  working  again.  The  wires 
are  up  but  there  are  still  sections  of 
the  telephone  system  not  functioning. 
Water  in  the  different  towns  is  work- 
ing again,  not  at  full  pressure  but  at 
least  people  are  getting  drinking  water 
and  water  to  clean  and  cook  with. 


They  no  longer  have  to  wait  for  the 
trucks  to  bring  water  to  them  or  have 
to  walk  so  far  to  get  it.  Most  of  the  es- 
sential services  in  the  more  populated 
areas  are  now  operating. 

CARITAS,  a foundation  of  the 
American  Bishops,  has  been  sending 
clothing,  food  and  medicines.  They 
have  a project  whereby  the  men  that 
are  working  on  the  roads  or  on  some 
public  project  and  are  not  receiving 
salaries  from  the  government,  self  help 
projects,  will  receive  an  allocation  of 
food.  So  men  working  on  a project 
which  is  doing  something  for  the 
community  get  something  tangible  by 
way  of  CARITAS.  In  places  where 
there  are  old  people  or  small  children 
and  babies  and  there  is  still  a real  need, 
CARITAS  is  just  giving  these  people 
what  is  needed.  This  I feel  is  a big  help 
to  the  individual,  the  family  and  the 
community. 

Before  finishing  I would  like  to  say 
that  there  is  enough  emergency  food 
to  last  — there  is  enough  food  for  the 
people  to  get  by  on.  BUT,  much  of  the 
poverty  here  is  long  standing.  It  was 
not  caused  or  did  not  spring  from  the 
hurricanes.  Many  people  here  were  not 
earning  a living  wage  before  the  hurri- 
canes and  are  still  not.  Many  people 
don’t  own  their  own  land.  We  are  still 
faced  with  grave  social  injustice.  The 
social  situation  cannot  be  remedied  in 
four  years  — the  length  of  time  a gov- 
ernment is  in  power.  The  government  is 
trying  to  help  by  making  use  of  the 
goods  that  have  come  to  alleviate  the 
sad  condition  of  the  people  who  suf- 
fered directly  from  the  hurricanes. 
Flopefully  the  help  given  will  be  but  the 
beginning  of  strong  ongoing  programs 
that  will  better  the  lives  of  the  people 
today  and  their  offspring  in  the  future.* 
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Bishop 

Priamo 

Tejada 


Bishop  Priamo  Tejada  is  auxiliary 
bishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  Co-ordinator  of  the 
Dominican  Bishops  Conference  for  the 
administration  of  relief  funds  since  the 
hurricane.  Bishop  Priamo , a graduate 
doctor  of  medicine , took  his  theology 
at  St.  Peter’s  Seminary  in  London,  On- 
tario and  worked  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hos- 
pital in  Elliott  Lake,  Ontario  prior  to 
ordination. 

| — |ere  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 

bishops,  priests  and  lay  people  are 
very  grateful  to  the  Canadian  Church 
and  to  the  Canadian  people  for  all  the 
help  they  gave  to  us  at  the  time  of  the 
Hurricane  David  and  the  storm  Fred- 
erick last  August. 

From  all  over  the  world  and  from 
so  many  Churches  in  other  countries 
we  have  received  a great  deal  of  help. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  United  States,  Ger- 


many, Spain,  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica, Italy,  the  Holy  Father  himself, 
several  Catholic  organizations,  and  I 
must  mention  Development  and  Peace 
in  Canada,  came  to  our  aid. 

The  circumstances  of  Hurricane 
David  — really,  you  had  to  live  through 
it  to  be  able  to  understand  it  — it  is  an 
unforgettable  experience  that  unless 
you  have  gone  through  it,  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  appreciate. 

I know  that,  through  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Missions,  many  dioceses,  reli- 
gious congregations,  lay  people,  Cath- 
olic organizations,  contributed  to  this 
Relief  Fund  for  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. This  money  has  been  given  to  the 
Dominican  Conference  of  Bishops  and 
distributed  among  the  eight  dioceses 
of  the  country.  In  the  Archdiocese  of 
Santo  Domingo,  through  the  Catholic 
organization  that  we  call  CARITAS, 
we  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  eight 
parishes  who  were  most  affected  by 
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Bishop  Priamo  Tejada  with  Gerry  Heffernan,  SFM. 


Hurricane  David. 

Reconstruction  has  been  slow  and 
painful  but  our  thanks  to  the  Canadian 
people  and  the  Canadian  Church  for 
this  wonderful  help  that  they  have  given 


us  for  the  hurricane  victims.  Rest  as- 
sured that  all  the  money  has  been  put 
to  good  use  and  has  gone  directly  to 
the  people  through  the  parish  organi- 
zations.* 


— — \ 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  “Dominican  Relief  Fund” 
realized  over  $500,000.00.  This  sum  has  been  spent  in  the 
areas  described  in  this  month's  articles. 

On  behalf  of  Scarboro  and  the  hurricane  victims,  thank  you. 

V ) 
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FATHER  McGOEY’S  latest  BOOK, 

SEX,  LOVE  AND  THE  BELIEVING  BOY 

In  simple  language  and  clear  QUESTION  & ANSWER 
FORM. 

it  presents  the  truly  loving  use  of  sex 
presents  clear  statements  to  help  parents  teach  sex 
well  to  their  children, 

challenges  SEX  EDUCATORS  to  recognize  and 
teach  the  capacity  and  responsibility  for 
wholesome,  loving  sexual  behaviour 
offers  YOUNG  GIRLS  an  understanding  of  what 
sex  should  mean  in  the  boys  who  will  be  their 
friends,  husbands  and  the  fathers  of  their  children. 

Ideal  for  FAMILIES,  SCHOOLS  & 
COUNSELORS. 


SEX, 

LOVE 
AND THE 
BELIEVING  BOY 


ORDER  FROM:  THE  BOOK  DEPT.,  OR:  J.H.M.  BOOKS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.  301  Kings  Blvd.,  #138, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  SUN  CITY  CENTER,  FLA. 

CANADA.  Ml  M 1 M4  U.S.A.  33570 

Please  send  copies  of  SEX,  LOVE  AND  THE  BELIEVING  BOY,  to: 

NAME:  

ADDRESS: 

CITY: 

PROV./STATE POSTAL/ZIP  CODE 

1-3  copies  @ $3.00  each,  postpaid  4 or  more  $2.00  plus  postage. 
Postage  and  handling,  in  Canada,  up  to  six  books,  $ .50 

up  to  ten  books  $1.00 
in  the  USA,  up  to  3 books  $1 .00 
up  to  6 books  $1.50 
up  to  10  books  $1 .75 

PLEASE,  CHEQUES  or  MONEY  ORDERS  ONLY.  NO  CASH. 
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“THEY  CAN  KILL  ME  BUT  THE 
CLAMOUR  OF  THE  POOR  PEOPLE 
FOR  JUSTICE  WILL  NEVER  STOP.” 

Mons.  Oscar  Romero 

Bishop  Romero  was  assassinated  in  El  Salvador, 
March  24,  1980. 

“ V\/e  recognize  Archbishop  Romero  as  a 
v true  martyr  of  our  times.  He  died  for 
his  faith  in  Christ  so  that  others  might  live  in 
justice  and  peace.  Through  his  ministry,  he  at- 
tacked the  heartless  greed  and  self-interest, 
interwoven  in  a system  of  national  and  inter- 
national exploitation,  which  were  the  real  au- 
thors of  his  death.  We  fervently  pray  that  his 
death  will  nourish  new  life  and  hope  in  the 
people  and  the  Church  of  El  Salvador.  The 
Church  must  sustain  its  role  as  a prophetic 
voice  in  defence  of  the  poor.  To  this  end,  we 
pledge  our  solidarity. ”• 

(Statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Canada 
to  the  People  and  Church  of  El  Salvador) 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


Vol.  61,  No.  7 


July-August,  1 980 


from  the  Editor 


I he  poignant  story  of  Gregorio  and  Lina  from  the  Philippine  article 
by  Father  Niall  O’Brien,  “Gregorio,  Forgive  us  All!’’  in  a very  heart- 
rending way  brings  home  to  us  all  the  constant  struggle  for  justice 
and  for  life  that  is  the  daily  plight  of  so  many  of  our  sisters  and 
brothers  in  Third  World  countries.  A similar  struggle,  expressed  in  an- 
other cause  and  setting,  exemplifies  our  similar  mission  in  Brasil’s  in- 
terior. Positive  action  that  speaks  gospel  values  and  our  mission  in 
the  struggle,  comes  to  us  from  Andrew  Masanori  Shinkai  in  Japan; 
the  social  mission  of  Fr.  Jack  Mclver  and  his  team  in  the  diocese  of 
Eshowe,  Zululand,  South  Africa,  and  the  commitment  to  overseas 
mission  by  new  Society  members,  in  Mexico,  Peru  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Financial  Report  for  1979,  as  well  as  being  an  accounting  to 
you  of  our  mission  spending  and  activity,  is  also  a reminder  to  us  as  a 
Society  of  your  support  to  mission  and  our  responsibility  to  all 
aspects  of  mission. 
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Gregorio, 

Forgive 

Us 

AM" 


*sfciT 


Rev.  Niall  O’Brien 
Columban  Fathers 

Sketches  by  Lino  Montebon 


Reprinted  from“Columban  Mission” 
April  1979.  Columban  Mission 
Fathers,  St.  Columban’s,  Nebraska, 
U.S.A. 


|t  was  sweltering  hot  that  afternoon  — 
not  unusual  in  the  Philippines,  but 
not  a time  for  hurrying  either.  That’s 
why  I knew  something  was  amiss  when 
a man  came  hurrying  up  the  stairs  of 
the  convento. 

His  name  was  Gregorio  and  he  told 


me  his  wife,  Lina,  was  with  child  — 
and  sick  with  cholera.  He  and  a friend 
had  carried  her  for  four  hours  from 
their  mountain  home  using  a baby’s 
hammock  as  a stretcher.  When  they 
arrived  in  the  town  of  Candoni  they 
found  the  doctor  gone. 
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Candoni  is  one  of  several  parishes 
situated  in  the  mountains  which  form 
the  backbone  of  the  island  of  Negros. 
Its  population  is  some  20,000.  The  pas- 
tor there  now,  Eugene  McGeough,  tells 
me  that  they  have  no  doctor  though 
they  still  have  a dilapidated  clinic. 
When  I was  there  about  a year  ago  we 
had  a doctor  — sometimes  anyway. 


Gregorio  wanted  to  borrow  our 
Land  Rover  to  take  his  wife  to  the  hospi- 
tal in  the  lowlands  — a two-hour  ride 
over  a rocky  road.  I explained  that  Fr. 
Hilary  Shannon  had  taken  the  car  but 
I would  go  with  him  to  the  clinic  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  We  found  Lina 
lying  in  the  clinic  crying  out  with  pain. 

Obviously  she  needed  help  desper- 
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ately,  so  we  hurried  out  to  search  for 
the  young  doctor  assigned  to  Candoni 
for  his  six  months’  rural  training.  But 
he  was  away  in  an  outlying  barrio,  and 
it  seemed  an  age  before  he  came  back. 
He  immediately  wrote  out  a prescrip- 
tion for  Gregorio,  who  ran  barefoot 
along  the  road  to  a little  shop  with  a 
pitifully  small  supply  of  medicines.  In 
a few  minutes  he  was  back  — they 
didn’t  have  the  medicine.  The  doctor 
wrote  another  prescription,  Gregorio 
chased  away  again,  only  to  return  once 
more  empty-handed.  . . 

“We  need  dextrose,”  said  the  doctor, 
“but  there  is  none  here  in  town.”  All 
of  us  fanned  out  through  the  neighbor- 
hood asking  people  if  they  had  any, 
and  finally  a woman  produced  a half 
bottle  left  over  from  when  her  husband 
had  died.  I brought  it  to  the  doctor. 

He  looked  up  exasperated  and  said, 
“The  clinic  has  no  dextrose  needle; 
we’ll  have  to  take  her  down  to  Kaban- 
kalan.” 

“Doc,  you  know  she’ll  die  on  the 
way,”  I said.  “Is  there  nothing  you  can 
do?” 

He  then  tried  to  give  the  dextrose 
with  a large  syringe,  but  the  veins  in 
her  hands  and  feet  had  closed  up,  and 
so  he  tried  on  the  neck.  That  was  no 
go  either. 

We  all  stood  there  helpless  as  Lina 
screamed  with  pain.  Gregorio  was  blank 
with  confusion;  their  little  child  was 
wandering  around  the  bed.  Finally  the 
doctor  gave  her  some  Coca-Cola  — all 
the  “medicine”  available.  Once  more 
the  doctor  insisted  Lina  would  have  to 
journey  down  to  Kabankalan.  Since  Fr. 
Shannon  wouldn’t  be  back,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  start  the  haggling  to 
rent  a Jeepney  — a Jeep  converted  for 
passenger  use.  It  would  be  expensive 


and  Gregorio  had  nothing,  but  we  were 
in  no  position  to  bargain  with  a life  at 
stake. 

Gregorio  laid  Lina  in  the  same 
baby’s  hammock  that  he  had  carried 
her  in  down  the  mountain  and  strung 
it  up  inside  the  Jeepney.  All  the  time 
she  cried  out  in  pain.  We  had  no  seda- 
tives, of  course.  The  doctor  sat  in  be- 
side Gregorio. 

Before  they  left  I whispered  to  Lina 
to  be  brave  — there  would  be  help. 
“Hang  on,”  I said. 

The  Jeepney  disappeared  slowly 
bouncing  along  that  terrible  road.  . . 
with  me  looking  after  it.  I whispered  a 
hopeless  prayer  as  if  God  who  forgives 
would  also  at  a stroke  undo  the  accu- 
mulated effects  of  our  communal 
greed! 

When  Fr.  Hilary  got  back  to  the 
convento  the  following  afternoon,  I 
poured  out  the  story  to  him.  As  we 
were  talking,  Gregorio  appeared  at  the 
door.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  walked 
the  whole  way  back  — over  20  miles. 

His  face  told  half  the  story  — Lina 
had  died  half  way  down.  She  had 
begged  them  to  stop  the  Jeepney;  the 
pain  was  too  much.  They  stopped  and 
as  they  did  she  died  and  so  also  the 
life  of  the  child  died  within  her. 

And  now  followed  a strange  devel- 
opment. The  doctor  and  driver  insisted 
that  maybe  she  was  still  alive!  They 
would  not  heed  Gregorio’s  pleas  to  re- 
turn to  Candoni,  so  the  Jeepney  con- 
tinued on  and  deposited  Gregorio  and 
his  dead  wife  at  a doctor’s  house-clinic 
in  a large  barrio! 

The  doctor  was  not  there,  and  his 
wife,  naturally,  remonstrated  with 
Gregorio  for  bringing  in  a dead  pa- 
tient. But  the  Jeepney  driver  would  not 
carry  Gregorio  and  Lina  any  further  — 
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“against  the  law,”  he  said,  and,  of 
course  it  would  be  very  bad  luck  too. 

The  young  doctor  must  have  had 
very  little  understanding  of  just  how 
destitute  Gregorio  was  - how  desper- 
ately poor  most  of  our  people  are  - 
because  what  he  did  next  amazes  me. 
He  went  on  to  Kabankalan  with  the 
Jeepney  driver  and  asked  an  expensive 
Western-style  funeral  home  to  send 
back  a hearse!  For  Gregorio,  who  had 
to  pay  for  it,  that  was  as  outlandish  as 
if  a helicopter  had  been  sent. 


Now  Gregorio  stood  there  ex- 
hausted. What  could  he  do?  The  funer- 
al home  would  not  return  the  body  till 
he  paid  the  bill,  which  would  include 
embalming  and  bringing  the  body  back 
to  Candoni.  It  was  800  pesos  — a little 
over  $100.  That’s  not  exorbitant  by 
Western  standards,  but  it’s  more  than 
Gregorio  ever  saw  in  his  whole  life. 
And  when  you  consider  that  50  pesos’ 
worth  of  medicine  would  have  saved 
Lina’s  life,  it  was  the  end  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  But  not  Gregorio.  He 
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would  borrow  the  money  from  us  and 
sell  his  land! 

Instead  I suggested  we  send  down 
the  Land  Rover  for  the  body,  but  there 
was  a question  whether  this  was  really 
against  the  law  and  then  would  Perfec- 
to,  our  faithful  driver,  feel  the  same 
superstitious  reluctance  to  carry  a dead 
body. 

Apart  from  that,  said  Fr.  Hilary, 
“our  beat-up  Land  Rover  will  never 
make  it  down  and  up  again.” 

Gregorio  watched  us  arguing  — 
voiceless. 

Finally  we  decided  to  consult  Per- 
fecto.  When  Fr.  Hilary  left,  Gregorio 
spoke,  “Father,  don’t  leave  Lina  in 
Kabankalan”  --  and  he  wept. 

Perfecto  was  brief  and  to  the  point 
— “The  Land  Rover  will  make  it  down, 
and  we’ll  get  it  welded  there.  Then  I’ll 
drive  it  back  — I’m  not  afraid  to  carry 
a dead  body.” 

Then  we  plotted  how  to  deal  with 
the  funeral  home  — there  would  be 
some  cruel  bargaining! 

I haven’t  told  this  story  well;  the 
details  have  been  smothered  over  by 
so  many  similar  incidents.  Did  Gregorio 
carry  Lina  for  eight  hours,  not  four? 
Did  we  get  the  body  back  for  1 50  pesos 
or  what?  The  cases  pour  in  and  your 
mind  stops  separating  them.  . . 

Sometimes  I’m  tempted  to  think 
that  if  we  had  enough  money  to  supply 
the  poor  with  medicine,  or  not  to  have 
to  bicker  over  the  hiring  of  a Jeepney, 
or  not  to  have  to  worry  about  the 
wreck  that  our  Land  Rover  is,  the 
problem  would  end. 

That  might  help  relieve  our  worry 
and  tension,  but  it  wouldn’t  solve  the 
problem.  For  the  problem  is  deep- 
rooted  and  as  wide  as  the  Third  World 
of  developing  nations.  And  those  roots 


are,  to  a great  extent,  in  the  First 
World  - your  world  and  mine. 

Let  me  try  to  explain. 

There  is  an  enormous  trade  in  new 
drugs,  offered  as  cures  for  various  ill- 
nesses, which  in  the  first  place  are 
mostly  related  to  malnutrition  and 
lack  of  sanitation.  And  needless  to  say, 
these  drugs  cost  more  to  buy  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth  — say  in  a mountain 
town  like  Candoni,  than  a place  like 
Manila.  It  is  expensive  to  be  poor! 

The  great  drug  companies  are  mostly 
based  in  the  rich  First  World  — mainly 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan. 
The  World  Health  Organization  has 
been  worried  about  this.  In  a recent 
study,  it  reported  that  “in  1975  drugs 
costing  $7  billion  were  sold  in  the  Third 
World  by  an  industry  centred  on  100 
Western  companies  which  control  90 
per  cent  of  the  world  trade.” 

So,  to  puLit  bleakly,  the  profit  from 
sickness  in  the  Third  World  goes  back 
to  the  West.  If  that  money  were  spent 
on  prevention , such  as  nutrition  pro- 
grams, sanitation,  and  training  of  com- 
munity health  workers,  in  a few  years 
we  would  make  a serious  dent  in  the 
problem.  But  that  would  also  make  a 
serious  dent  in  the  profit  of  the  drug 
companies.  Are  you  prepared  for  that 
- particularly  if  you  own  their  stock 
or  your  job  depends  on  them? 

There  is  another  root  of  the  prob- 
lem: in  Third  World  countries  — much 
of  Asia,  most  of  South  America,  much 
of  Africa  — there  has  been  a cultural 
invasion;  the  people  are  so  down  and 
out  they  feel  that  what  is  foreign  must 
be  better.  So  there  is  an  aura  of  mystery 
attached  to  these  drugs  — the  new 
magic.  They  are  so  popular  that,  as 
WHO  reports,  “drugs  absorb  between 
40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  health  bud- 
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get  in  some  Third  World  countries, 
compared  with  10  per  cent  considered 
normal  in  the  West.” 

They  are  not  questioned  either 
though  frequently  drugs  forbidden  by 
law  in  the  West  continue  to  be  sold  by 
reputable  companies  in  poor  countries 
where  the  checkup  system  is  not  effi- 
cient. What  is  more,  some  of  these 
companies  offer  valuable  premium  gifts 
to  doctors  for  prescribing  their  medi- 
cines — radios,  or  TVs,  even  automo- 
biles. Imagine  to  what  abuses  this  prac- 
tice can  lead. 

Another  irony  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  training  of  doctors  for  the 
Third  World  is  a carbon  copy  of  that 
in  the  First  World.  It  is  so  expensive 
that  the  new  doctor  must  frequently 
seek  work  abroad  or  at  least  in  a ma- 
jor city  where  the  money  is,  to  try  to 
pay  for  this  course.  This  leaves  the 
rural  areas  like  Candoni  bereft  of  doc- 
tors, except  for  occasional  trainees 
such  as  Gregorio  met. 

At  present,  some  10,000  Filipino 
doctors  — 40  per  cent  of  their  total  — 
are  in  the  U.S.  and  20,000  Filipino 
nurses  are  abroad.  And  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  large  number  of  Indian,  Pakis- 
tani and  other  Third  World  doctors  in 
the  West  when  they  are  so  much  needed 
at  home.  All  that  raises  some  questions: 
Should  Western  medical  schools  give 
precious  space  to  those  Third  World 
students  who  have  no  intention  of  go- 
ing home?  And  should  the  Western  na- 
tions ease  their  own  medical  care  prob- 
lems by  enticing  Third  World  doctors 
who  are  so  desperately  needed  by  their 
own  people? 

All  is  not  darkness.  Over  the  years 
there  have  been  many  people  trying 
different  ways  to  help. 

One  initiative  which  offers  great 


hope  is  the  community-based  health 
program  — a paramedic  program  started 
by  some  Sisters  recently  here  in  the 
Philippines,  which  has  a lot  in  common 
with  the  barefoot  doctors  of  North 
Vietnam. 

A group  of  Sisters  from  different 
congregations  banded  together  to  work 
in  teams  of  three  or  four  in  depressed 
rural  areas  under  the  title  of  Rural 
Missionaries  of  the  Phillippines.  Their 
health  program  takes  into  account  the 
reality  that  the  poor  simply  can’t  afford 
the  emphasis  on  high  technological 
and  expensive  drugs.  Now  operating  in 
three  pilot  areas  (see  the  map),  this 
program  trains  the  local  people  to 
look  after  their  own  health  and  to  es- 
cape from  over-dependence  on  modern 
medicine  which  they  can  never  afford. 
The  emphasis  is  on  prevention  more 
than  cure,  home  more  than  hospital, 
and  herbs  more  than  drugs. 

The  barrio  people  themselves  choose 
their  own  health  workers  and  support 
them.  The  paramedic  is  trained  for  two 
days  a week  for  six  months  and  from 
then  on  there  is  continued  in-service 
training.  The  paramedic  keeps  a full 
account  of  all  people  helped  and  re- 
ports the  medicine  used  and  the  results 
at  each  community  meeting.  Serious 
cases  are  referred  to  the  doctor  in  the 
town  — if  there  is  one. 

Gradually  the  people  begin  to  be 
aware  of  their  individual  and  collective 
ability  to  take  care  of  most  of  their 
health  needs  and  as  they  do  they  will 
start  to  apply  this  awareness  to  attack 
other  community  problems  — this,  of 
course,  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
Sisters. 

Yes,  it  is  not  all  darkness  but  this 
experiment  is  only  the  tiniest  pinprick 
of  light  at  the  end  of  a very  long  and 
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dark  tunnel.  Much  work  must  be  done 
if  the  light  is  not  to  be  snuffed  out. 

The  grim  fact  remains  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  the  Philippines 
now  die  without  seeing  a doctor!  I 
have  only  been  in  this  parish  a year, 
but  I could  not  begin  to  list  for  you 
the  endless  stream  of  emergency  cases 
which  have  come  in.  There  is  no  point 
in  giving  them  a lecture  on  prevention, 
sanitation  and  diet;  they  need  blood, 
transportation,  injections,  dextrose, 
plasma  now. 

The  drugs  are  so  expensive  that  I 
have  had  to  make  a harsh  decision  — 
normally  I will  only  help  those  sick 
who  are  emergency  cases  or  have  young 
families;  otherwise  the  money  would 
never  go  around. 

Yes,  this  is  a “Band-Aid”  approach 


— a covering  over  of  the  wounds  of  the 
community  without  getting  to  the 
root  — not  the  answer  at  all.  But  what 
does  a priest  do  when  a man  comes 
and  says,  “My  wife  is  giving  birth,  but 
the  child  is  only  half-out;  we  have  car- 
ried her  miles  down  the  mountain.” 

You  can’t  just  say,  “Sorry,  my  son, 
we’re  working  on  a far-reaching  pro- 
gram which  will  get  to  the  roots  of 
this  problem  — so  come  back  in  a few 
years.” 

There  is  an  agonizing  dilemma  here 
because  the  very  help  we  give  is  at 
times  perpetuating  the  system,  the 
same  system  which  allows  so  many 
people  to  get  sick  in  the  first  place. 
Yet  we  must  continue  to  give  even  as 
we  know  that  is  not  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion. 
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Giving  is  a perilous  but  obligatory 
luxury  — a luxury  because  most  of  the 
world’s  people  have  very  little  to  give 
away,  obligatory  because  what  we 
don’t  use  and  others  need  is  not  ours, 
and  perilous  because  there  is  a touch 
of  playing  God  in  it  which  tempts  us 
all. 

But  giving  cannot  become  a sub- 
stitute for  a rational  analysis  of  the 
sources  of  the  evil  — unjust  distribution 
of  the  world’s  goods,  unequal  oppor- 
tunities, exploitative  trade,  etc.  A 
Christian  must  oppose  in  his  own  situ- 
ation and  with  his  own  government  all 
those  policies  whjch  strengthen  the 
present  injustices.  It’s  not  easy,  but 
neither  for  that  matter,  is  following 
Christ.  . .’ 

When  we  brought  Lina  back  to 


Candoni,  Gregorio  asked  for  the  lid  to 
be  taken  off  the  coffin  so  that  he 
could  be  photographed  with  his  young 
wife  — their  last  time  together.  I’m 
afraid  the  picture  is  not  clear  enough 
to  print. 

But  when  I look  at  it,  I sometimes 
wonder  — “Gregorio,  where  are  you 
now?  Have  you  returned  to  your 
mountain  plot?  Who  looks  after  your 
little  child?  Do  you  blame  yourself  for 
your  poverty,  for  Lina’s  death?  Will 
you  ever  escape  from  the  shadow  of 
failure  that  is  not  your  fault,  but  ours?” 

Will  we  ever  wake  up  and  see  what 
we’re  doing?* 

Fr.  O ’Brien  has  served  as  a missionary 
in  the  Philippines  for  7 5 years. 
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' Emancipating ~ 
Brazil's  Indians 


Kathy  Lowe 

From  “One  World",  monthly  magazine  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


A big  land  grab  by  speculators  in 
the  rich  Amazon  basin  threatens 
the  way  of  life  of  the  Yanomamo 
Indians  in  Brazil. 

Ho  we  ver,  a gro  wing  pro  test  mo  ve- 
ment  has  rallied  to  defend  the 
Indians,  who  on  paper  have 
absolute  right  to  their  land. 


For  weekend  picnickers  driving  down 
Brazil’s  new  Northern  Perimeter 
Highway  there’s  an  added  attraction. 
They  have  taken  to  stopping  off  along 
the  route  to  look  at  the  “savages." 

The  “savages"  are  the  Yanomamo 
Indians.  In  1974  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment decided,  without  consultation, 
to  slice  the  huge  highway  to  the 
Colombian  border  directly  through  the 
Yanomamo’s  Amazon  territory.  Since 
then  at  least  100  Indians  — those  in 
villages  nearest  the  road  — have  perished 
from  diseases  brought  in  by  con- 
struction workers.  Their  way  of  life 
destroyed,  Yanomamo  women  attach 
themselves  to  the  workers’ camps  while 


the  men  of  the  tribe  go  begging  as  best 
they  can.  . . 

Tragic  stories  of  this  kind  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  Brazil 
today.  For  the  country  that  once  pro- 
duced an  organization  second-to-none 
for  the  protection  of  Indians  now  has 
one  of  the  most  shameful  records  in 
Latin  America  for  driving  tribes  from 
their  lands  and  relocating  any  survivors 
in  the  most  uninhabitable  territories. 

International  scandal 

Of  the  proud,  well  organized  Indian 
tribes,  one  million  strong  in  Brazil  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  only  150,000 
are  thought  to  still  be  alive  today.  Their 
plight  became  an  international  scandal 
in  the  late  sixties.  Brazil’s  military 
government  was  forced  to  reveal  that 
its  Indian  Protection  Service  (SPI)  had 
degenerated  into  what  the  New  York 
Times  described  as  “widespread  cor- 
ruption and  sadism.  . . the  massacre  of 
whole  tribes  by  dynamite,  machine 
guns  and  sugar  laced  with  arsenic.  . ." 

The  SPI  was  subsequently  ousted 
by  a new  government  agency,  the 
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National  Foundation  for  the  Assistance 
of  Native  People  (FUNAI).  But  the 
systematic  destruction  of  Indian  com- 
munities continues.  The  only  difference 
nowadays  is  that  the  violence  is  less 
blatant  with  lots  of  legal  window- 
dressing  as  “a  clean  form  of  genocide”. 
And  whereas  before  tribes  would  flee 
to  more  remote  areas,  there  is  no 
longer  anywhere  left  to  go. 

Why  such  relentless  persecution  of 
such  a tiny  racial  minority?  The  answer 
lies  in  the  giant  land  grab  by  ranchers, 
speculators  and  transnational  corpora- 


tions in  the  resource-rich  Amazon 
basin.  In  the  name  of  “Progress”  they 
race  for  profits.  With  its  new  road 
networks,  the  government  is  busy 
opening  up  the  Amazon’s  vast  mineral, 
agricultural  and  timber  reserves  for 
exploitation  on  world  markets. 

The  Indians  are,  quite  simply,  seen 
as  obstacles  in  the  way.  As  the  governor 
of  Roraima  said  of  the  Yanomamo: 
“.  . .an  area  as  rich  as  this.  . . is  not 
able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  conserving 
a half  dozen  Indian  tribes  who  are 
holding  back  development.” 
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Near  extinction 

Several  tribes  which  were  living  in 
complete  isolation  just  a few  years  ago 
are  today  on  the  point  of  being  wiped 
out.  Antonio  Contrim  Soares,  one  of 
Brazil’s  most  respected  Indian  agents, 
resigned  from  FUNAI  and  told  the 
press:  “I  am  tired  of  being  a grave- 
digger. I don’t  intend  carrying  on  helping 
powerful  groups  to  get  even  richer  at 
the  expense  of  the  extinction  of 
primitive  societies.” 

On  paper  the  Indians  have  absolute 
right  to  their  traditional  territories  — a 
right  guaranteed  by  a statute  passed  in 
1973.  But  in  practice  FUNAI  decides 
on  the  boundaries  of  those  reserves 
and  the  government  can  overrule  Indian 
sovereignty  in  the  interests  of  “National 
development  or  national  security.” 

Less  than  half  the  tribes  have  ever 


had  their  territory  marked  out  and  70 
per  cent  of  them  do  not  have  a definite 
title  of  ownership  for  the  land  they 
live  on. This  leaves  them  wide  open  to 
the  double  dealing  of  unscrupulous 
FUNAI  officials.  Some  staff  of  the 
agency  are  reported  to  be  peddling 
“negative  certificates”  to  ranchers  — 
papers  stating  that  an  area  is  free  of 
Indians  which  are  needed  before  the 
would-be  landholder  can  qualify  for 
bank  loans. 

The  Xavante  Indians  in  Brazil’s 
Northern  Mato  Grosso  accuse  ranchers 
of  stealing  160, OOOacres  of  their  reserve. 
In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  Kaingang 
Indians  say  they  have  lost  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  37,000  acres  officially 
allocated  to  them.  And  the  Tapirape 
Indians  by  the  Araguaia  River  even 
hired  their  own  topographer  to  mark 


A Camayura  family  on  the  move. 
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A Camayura  marksman  waits  with  bow  and  arrow  for  more  fish. 


out  their  territorial  limits  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  the  trespassers. 

Land  as  spiritual  strength 

The  big  land  grab  means  more  for 
the  Indian  tribes  than  the  loss  of  their 
fishing  and  hunting  grounds  — though 
that  would  be  bad  enough.  The  land  is 
the  essence  of  their  being  — their 
livelihood,  their  source  of  spiritual 
strength  and  an  integral  part  of  their 
community  life.  Oppressed  minorities 
at  a recent  ecumenical  workshop 
explained:  “Our  people  have  cared  for 
the  land  for  generations.  . . therefore 
our  history  and  self-understanding 
becomes  meaningful  only  when  they 
are  related  to  our  land.” 

Some  anthropologists  see  very 
gradual  integration  into  the  dominant 


culture  as  the  Indians’  only  hope. 
Others  say  they  can  only  be  saved  by 
the  creation  of  a single  huge  16  million- 
acre  reserve  (rather  than  the  govern- 
ment’s proposal  of  separate  reserves 
covering  5.5  million).  But  all  who 
defend  the  Indians’  cause  agree  that 
the  tribes’  sovereignty  over  their  land 
should  be  recognized  without  quali- 
fication and  that  the  land  should  not 
be  developed  until  the  people  are  able 
and  willing  to  participate  in  plans  and 
decisions  that  affect  them. 

Right  now,  patience  and  consultation 
seem  to  be  the  last  things  that  the  mili- 
tary government  has  in  mind.  On  Indian 
Day  1978  a deputation  of  Indian  leaders 
spelled  out  their  frustration:  “Indigenous 
representatives  have  often  gone  to 
Brasilia  in  an  attempt  to  find  solutions 
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to  their  problems.  . .Everything  is 
decided  in  the  absence  of  Indians  and 
without  taking  into  account  Indian 
suggestions.  . .” 

1978  was  also  the  year  of  the  con- 
troversial Emancipation  Decree,  de- 
nounced by  Indians  and  their  support 
groups  as  a legal  ruse  to  disown  the 
tribes  completely.  The  decree  sought 
to  progressively  move  Indian  com- 
munities from  their  remaining  reserves 
under  the  pretext  of  “emancipating” 
them  and  “integrating”  them  into  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

Total  “integration” 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  made 
his  objectives  clear:  “In  10  years  time 
we  want  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Indians  in  Brazil  from  220,000  to 
20,000;  and  in  30  years  time  we  want 
them  all  to  be  integrated  in  our  nation- 
al society.” 

Shelved  temporarily  due  to  public 
outcry,  the  Emancipation  Decree  looks 
unlikely  to  be  abandoned.  Nonetheless 
the  very  fact  that  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment has  hesitated  at  all  is  a measure 
of  the  growing  protest  movement  in 
defence  of  Indian  rights. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  battle 
against  FUNAI  policies  since  the  early 
1970’s  are  activists  in  Brazil’s  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  The 
Indigenist  Missionary  Committee  (CIMI) 
of  the  Brazilian  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  campaigningalongside  Indian 
organizations  and  academics  against  all 
attempts  to  “emancipate”  the  Indians 
from  their  lands. 

“The  (Emancipation)  Decree”,  says 
CIMI,  “takes  away  from  the  Indian  the 
last  piece  of  land  he  has  — the  guarantee 
of  survival  as  a people.  . . and  hands  it 
overon  a platter  to  the  landowners.” 


The  churches  have  been  forced  to 
recognize  the  disruptive  and  oppressive 
effect  that  they  themselves  have  had  in 
the  past  on  the  culture  of  the  Indian. 
And  they  have  not  hesitated  to  speak 
out  against  the  current  dispossession 
of  tribes  by  transnational  corporations 
which  have  secured  control  over  much 
of  the  Amazon  basin. 

WCC  response 

The  WCC  Central  Committee  in 
1 979  decided  that  “land  rights  of  racial 
minorities  should  be  an  immediate 
focus”.  And  the  Council’s  Program  to 
Combat  Racism  has  channelled  $40,000 
over  the  last  year  into  projects  assisting 
the  Indian  cause.  Funds  are  used  to  help 
the  Brazilian  churches  and  indigenous 
groups  conduct  land  surveys,  compile 
evidence  of  land  violations,  hold  meet- 
ings on  land  issues  and  produce  cam- 
paigning materials  to  make  the  Indians’ 
plight  more  widely  known. 

Organized  resistance  is  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  government’s  exploitative 
policies  and  the  Indians  are  mobilizing 
with  tribal  leaders  meeting  in  a number 
of  national  assemblies.  There  are  also 
increasing  reports  of  tribes  taking  up 
arms  after  peaceful  and  legal  means 
of  defending  their  boundaries  had 
failed.  . . 

“That’s  what  frightens  the  generals 
— the  possibility  of  a united  front 
among  the  tribes,”  says  Dorn  Tomas 
Balduino,  Bishop  of  Goias  and  head 
of  CIMI.  “And  it’s  not  only  that  it 
would  make  it  harder  to  take  their 
land.  The  Indians  are  a challenge  to 
the  whole  ideology  of  development. 
Their  way  of  life  is  communal.  They 
instinctively  respect  the  ecology.  In 
the  generals’  eyes,  what  could  be  more 
subversive?”* 
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Our  Financial 


INCOME 


General  Donations 

$ 208,325 

Calendar  Envelopes 

291,102 

Bequests  (Wills) 

249,605 

Spiritual  Bouquet  Cards 

53,982 

Magazine  Subscriptions 

33,083 

A.  V.  Distribution 

5,723 

Scarboro  Mission  Center 

76,672 

Diocesan  Collections 

91,113 

Burse  Fund  Revenue 

56,252 

Chaplaincy 

67,211 

Interest  & Dividends 

102,541 

Other  Income 

69,011 

$1,304,620 


EXPENSES  exceeded  19 

In  January,  1980  the  Society  also  granted  to  the  Council 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  sincerest  thanks  to 
help  that  enables  the  Society  to  carry  on  its  Mission  Out 


Missions 


I ' 

I eport  for  1979 


EXPENSES 


Sent  to  Overseas  Missions 

$ 403,636 

Mission  in  Canada 

191,742 

Public  Relations  in  Canada 

183,136 

Education  of  Students  and 
Members 

94,310 

Medical  \ 

Furlough  Travel  > 

174,664 

Retirement  ' 

Administration 

(Headquarters) 

277,530 

$1,325,018 


9 NCOME  by $20,398 


I Churches  in  Namibia  ....  $42,477. 
i i,  our  supporters  and  sharers  in  mission,  for  your  financial 


; 


n. 
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Christian 

Protest 

in 

Japan 

Clair  Yaeck,  SFM. 


Ceven  Japanese  and  Korean  Christians 
^went  on  a 48-hour  “hunger  strike” 
in  the  heart  of  downtown  Tokyo,  from 
February  2 to  4,  to  mark  the  39th 
birthday  of  Korean  patriot  and  world- 
famous  poet,  Kim  Chi  Ha,  and  to  plead 
with  the  Korean  government  to  release 
him  and  other  political  detainees. 

When  I received  word  of  the  hunger 
strike  it  was  too  late. for  me  to  make 
arrangements  to  be  a full-time  partici- 
pant. What  is  more,  being  a diabetic  on 
insulin,  I didn’t  think  I could  fast  for 
48  hours  anyway. 

However,  I did  go  to  the  heart  of 
Tokyo  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  of  the 
hunger  strike  to  show  my  solidarity 
with  those  who  were  fasting.  There  at 
Sukiyabashi  Park,  a little  parkette  at 
the  busiest  intersection  in  Tokyo 


(although  I suppose  several  Tokyo 
intersections  would  lay  claim  to  that 
distinction)  the  seven  had  pitched  their 
camp.  With  the  help  of  some  friends 
they  also  collected  20,000  signatures 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  South  Korean 
government. 

I spoke  briefly  with  one  of  the 
leaders,  Andrew  Masanori  Shinkai.  Mr. 
Shinkai  happens  to  be  a seminarian  at 
Tokyo  Major  Seminary.  I met  him 
again  two  nights  later  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Justice  and  Peace 
Commission  of  the  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Japan.  He  spoke 
quite  impressively  as  he  gave  the 
Korean  Problems  Committee’s  report 
at  the  meeting. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  Japan’s 
northern  island,  Hokkaido,  he  grad- 
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Andrew  Masanori  Shinkai  (rt.  foreground)  at  Justice  and  Peace  Commission 
meeting. 


uated  from  Meiji  University,  Tokyo, 
with  a Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree. 
Returning  to  his  home  town  after 
graduation  where  he  worked  for  six 
years  in  the  hardware  business,  Mr. 
Shinkai  became  interested  in  Kim  Chi 
Ha  and  his  strong  Christian  stand  on 
freedom.  At  the  same  time  problems 
like  industrial  pollution  and  unjust 
social  situations  began  to  bother  him. 
It  was  only  natural  for  him  to  look  for 
a way  to  express  his  concerns  when  he 
again  went  to  Tokyo  to  enter  the 
seminary.  I presumed  that  he  would 
soon  be  ordained  but  he  told  me  that 
he  has  maybe  four  years  left  yet. 

“How  come?”  I asked. 

“Well,  because  of  all  my  involve- 
ment in  the  Kim  Chi  Ha  imprisonment 
problem,  Korean  political  problems, 


Korean  and  Japanese  workers’  prob- 
lems, Japanese  capitalistic  and  industrial 
involvement  in  Korea  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  other  things  arising  out  of 
my  interest  in  Catholic  social  doctrine, 

I have  missed  various  courses  and  as  a 
result  it  is  taking  a long  time  to  get 
through  the  seminary,”  was  his  soft- 
spoken  reply. 

I pursued  the  matter:  “What  does 
the  seminary  Rector  think  about  all 
this.” 

“He  is  starting  to  show  some  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  my  situation. 
But  the  seminarians  in  general  are 
quite  indifferent  to  social  justice  issues 
and  some  of  the  seminary  courses  are 
quite  irrelevant.  I find  the  same  lack  of 
interest  in  the  parishes  I have  visited 
as  well. 
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“Right  now  I am  focusing  my  studies 
on  Latin  American  liberation  theology 
but  more  importantly  on  ‘Peoples’ 
Theology’  here  in  Asia.  More  and  more 
developments  are  taking  place  along 
these  lines.” 

That  is  as  much  as  he  had  time  to 
tell  me  because  he  had  to  rush  off  to 
the  Justice  and  Peace  Commission’s 
Steering  Committee  meeting.  He  is 
happy  that  he  has  the  justice  and  peace 
work  to  cooperate  with.  Under  Bishop 
Soma’s  chairmanship  he  heads  the 
Committee  on  Korean  Problems. 

I am  looking  forward  to  meeting 
him  at  the  monthly  general  meetings. 

I will  certainly  encourage  him  in  any 
way  I can.  Japan  needs  seminarians  like 
him.  I hope  he  will  continue  to  take 
prophetic  stands  after  he  is  ordained. 

louring  this  severely  cold  winter  in 
Seoul , Kim  Chi  Ha,  the  Korean 
poet,  greeted  his  39th  birthday  from 
within  his  prison  cell.  It  is  at  such  a 
time  that  we  have  entered  into  a three- 
day  hunger  strike  to  appeal  for  the  im- 
mediate release  of  Kim  Chi  Ha  and  all 
political  detainees. 

Kim  Chi  Ha  is  a poet  who  has  been 
searching  upon  the  soil  of  South  Korea 
for  the  veritable  image  of  human 
liberation.  Through  his  unceasing 
efforts  to  place  himself  amongst  the 
people  who  cry  out  about  their  poverty 
and  discrimination,  he  has  captured 
their  spirit  of  that  “maddening  feeling  ” 
and  has  produced  rich  literature  which 
has  moved  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
many. 

Although  Kim  Chi  Ha  is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  an  artist,  his 
true  role  is  that  of  a spokesman  for  the 
voiceless  people,  the  oppressed  people 
in  the  lowest  sector  of  society,  in 


fighting  against  the  dictatorship  of  the 
government.  It  is  for  this  that  he  has 
become  the  symbol  of  “prisoners  of 
conscience.  ” 

From  his  dark,  hell-like  solitary 
confinement,  he  continues  to  send 
forth  to  all  people,  his  messages  of 
liberation  which  are  filled  with  heavenly 
aspirations.  The  quality  of  Kim  Chi  Ha’s 
liberation  of  people  is  such  that  it  is 
directed  toward  all  of  humanity;  it  is 
not  only  for  those  who  are  oppressed, 
but  also  for  those  who  are  the  oppres- 
sors. 

We  feel  deeply  and  are  hurt  with 
great  pain  when  faced  with  such  a 
reality,  that  the  Japanese  economic 
prosperity  exists  due  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  workers  and  people  of  South 
Korea  and  Asia. 

Due  to  his  long  imprisonment,  Kim 
Chi  Ha  has  contracted  tuberculosis;  his 
condition  is  getting  progressively  worse 
and  now  his  life  is  in  danger.  At  the 
turn  of  the  decade,  Kim  Chi  greeted 
the  day  of  his  birth  in  such  a condition 
of  health.  In  order  to  mark  this  occa- 
sion, we  have  entered  into  a hunger 
strike  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
share  even  on  one  thousandth  of  the 
“asceticism”  which  Kim  Chi  Ha  has 
experienced  in  prison. 

We  wish  to  learn  from  his  struggle, 
we  have  been  moved  by  his  spirit,  we 
wish  to  give  from  our  own  existence  as 
he  did,  and  by  so  doing,  the  beginning 
of  a true  solidarity  between  the  Korean 
and  Japanese  people  can  be  realized. 

We  appeal  to  all  people  in  the  world 
who  have  hearts  and  souls  for  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  release  of 
Kim  Chi  Ha  and  all  political  detainees. 

February  2,  1 980. 

Hunger  Strike  Participants • 
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NEW 
DIRECTIONS 
for  SCARBORO 
FOREIGN 
MISSION 
COMMUNITY 


Joseph  Bergeron  receives  appointment 
from  V.  Rev.  Kenneth  MacAulay. 


I welve  men  and  women  participated  in  a historic  mission  commitment  service 
1 held  at  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society’s  Headquarters,  Toronto,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  May  3rd.  This  was  the  first  time  for  women  to  participate  in 
a Scarboro  Mission-sending  ceremony  and  it  was  the  largest  departure  and  com- 
mitment group  that  the  Society  has  held  in  over  fifteen  years.  The  homilist, 
Father  Tim  Ryan,  said  that  the  presence  of  such  a large  group  of  dedicated  people 
was  a sign  of  hope  for  the  future  of  Church  mission  and  he  urged  them,  “To  go 
out  to  listen  and  learn  about  Christ’s  mission  in  the  world  that  continues  a history 
in  which  we  are  all  meant  to  serve  with  commitment.” 

Included  among  those  making  mission  promises  were  four  students  for  the 
priesthood,  a married  couple,  three  lay  men  and  women.  These  people  will  be 
sent  as  ecclesial  mission  teams  this  summer,  as  follows: 

To  Bukidnon,  the  Philippines: 

Joe  Bergeron,  Windsor,  Ontario;  Miss  Jackie  Kuikman,  Barrie,  Ontario; 

Shane  O’Brien,  Cobalt,  Ontario;  Father  Charlie  Gervais,  SFM,  London, 

Ontario. 

To  Chiclayo,  Peru: 

Don  Antaya,  Windsor,  Ontario;  Father  Gerry  Sherry,  SFM,  P.E.I.; 

Myron  and  Linda  Yamniuk,  North  Battleford,  Sask. 

To  Chiapas,  Mexico: 

Dan  Anstett,  Mildmay,  Ontario;  Linda  Shea,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

To  Brazil: 

Marlene  Bordeau,  Belleville,  Ontario,  will  join  a Scarboro  team  in  Brazil. 

In  welcoming  the  twelve  new  members,  the  Superior  General,  Father  Ken 
MacAulay  stressed  the  faith  dimension  of  their  response  and  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  their  being  open  and  reflective  to  their  new  experience  so  that  they 
who  were  being  sent  as  Evangelizers  would  in  turn  be  evangelized  and  converted 
by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  among  the  people  to  whom  they  were  being  sent.* 
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The 
Apostolate 
of  Socio- 
Economic 
Development 

-A  Social 
Ministry 


M aterial  abundance  is  not  the  sole 
purpose  of  human  existence;  but 
poverty  defeats  all  other  possibilities. 
Hence  poverty  is  both  the  ultimate 
affront  to  conscience  and  a certain 
guarantee  of  instability.  Surely,  the 


Jack  Mclver,  SFM, 
Eshowe,  S.  Africa. 


supreme  challenge  of  our  times  is  to 
work  together  to  eliminate  it  from 
human  experience.  As  regards  the 
universal  awareness  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged — poverty,  injustice  and  ex- 
ploitation are  now  on  the  world  agenda; 
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Water  is  precious  and  rare  in 
many  parts  of  Africa. 


such  issues  have  been  recently  discussed 
at  UNCTAD  V in  Manila,  at  the 
Commonwealth  Heads  of  State  and 
Government  Meeting  in  Lusaka,  at  the 
Non-aligned  Summit  in  Havana  and  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank. 

The  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries recognize  the  opportunities  to 
which  they  are  being  denied  access; 
this  is  notan  explosion  of  expectations, 
rather,  it  is  an  expiration  of  their 
patience  by  being  thwarted  in  their 
efforts  of  development.  (Editorial  of 
Third  World  Quarterly,  January,  1 980). 

From  an  ecclesiastical  source,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  remind  ourselves 
of  a statement  of  the  Bishops’  Synod, 
Rome,  1971  — “The  struggle  for 
justice  is  a constitutive  dimension  in 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.’’ 

The  Diocese  of  Eshowe  constitutes 
practically  all  of  the  ‘homeland’  known 
as  Zululand  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa;  this  is  an  area  of  1 5,000  square 
miles  with  a population  of  approxi- 
mately 2,100,000  of  whom  2,000,000 
are  Zulus.  Among  the  native  Africans 
the  current  population  explosion  is  a 
significant  factor  in  limiting  improve- 
ment of  the  living  standards  among  the 
Zulus. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  area  is 
the  distorted  structure  of  the  society; 
the  serious  imbalance  in  the  residing 
male  and  female  population  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  fact  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 40  men  and  60  women  in  every 
100  adult  persons  in  Zululand.  This 
means  that  due  to  migratory  labor, 
many  men  from  Zululand  work  in  the 


large  metropolitan  areas  of  Durban 
and  Johannesburg  or  in  the  mines  and 
industries  very  distant  from  their  fam- 
ilies in  Zululand  who  are  prevented  by 
law  from  living  in  the  large  urban  and 
industrial  centers.  In  a word,  we  can 
say  that  a large  portion  of  the  econo- 
mically active  group  of  the  population 
does  not  live  permanently  in  Zululand 
and  therefore  exercises  no  decisive 
influence  in  the  society  of  their  home 
area.  It  has  been  said  that  Zululand  is  a 
“dumping  place  for  surplus  population” 
for  which  there  are  very  limited  op- 
portunities of  employment. 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion it  appears  that  we  will  be  faced 
with  even  greater  poverty,  more  mal- 
nutrition and  adverse  effects  regarding 
living  standards  and  quality  of  life  for 
the  blacks  of  Zululand;a  limited  degree 
of  relief  from  the  above  situation 
appears  as  a possibility  among  Zulus 
moving  from  the  rural  to  urban  settings 
with  the  establishment  of  two  rather 
large  industrial  complexes  within  the 
homeland. 

The  KwaZulu  government  at  Ulundi 
has  an  elaborate  preliminary  develop- 
ment plan  but  its  implementation 
depends  upon  the  financial  support  of 
the  federal  government  at  Pretoria. 
Presently  the  KwaZulu  government 
does  not  want  to  move  politically 
from  the  status  of  a “homeland”  which 
is  semi-autonomous  to  that  of  a com- 
pletely independent  state  geographically 
located  within  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  because  it  recognizes  that  under 
present  conditions  Zululand  could  not 
function  in  a viable  manner. 
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Due  to  the  inability  of  Zululand,  as 
of  now,  to  operate  as  a separate  political 
entity,  the  Department  of  Community 
Development  of  the  diocese  of  Eshowe 
has  been  established  to  promote  and 
develop  many  self-help  projects,  at  the 
grass  roots  level,  throughout  the  diocese. 
One  (aywoman  and  one  religious  sister 
are  working  full  time  in  the  education 
and  promotion  of  home  gardening, 
clothes  making,  poultry  raising  and  the 
preparation  of  adequate  means  from 
locally  produced  foodstuffs;  these  ac- 
tivities constitute  the  thrust  of  the 
“Domestic  Sector”  of  the  department. 


The  bishop  and  the  present  directors 
of  the  department  of  Community 
Development  consider  that  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  a community  are  its 
citizens  and  that  only  through  an 
intensive  and  sustained  program  of 
adult  education  can  it  be  hoped  to 
have  many  articulate,  informed  and 
dedicated  people  who  will  reflect  their 
ability,  competency  and  ideals  in  many 
successful  programs  in  the  development 
of  their  communities.  Adult  education 
will  provide  the  knowledge  for  the 
minds  of  the  people;  this  in  turn,  will 
stimulate  convictions  in  their  wills  and 
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such  convictions  will  be  expressed  in 
sustained  group  action  that  will,  in 
time,  bring  justice  and  peace  to  their 
communities. 

In  what  is  termed  the  “Cooperative 
Sector”  of  the  department  one  priest 
and  one  layman  are  working  full  time 
with  groups  of  Zulus  located  in  rural 
areas  in  preparation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  chartered  credit  unions.  This 
preparatory  work  is  slow  and  anything 
but  spectacular  due  to  the  poverty  and 
lack  of  formal  education  of  many  of 
the  rural  blacks;  however,  we  feel  that 
through  the  applied  methodology  of 
group  discussion  many  Zulus  will 
acquire  knowledge  and  by  their  savings 
establish  the  economic  base  to  bring 
about  their  own  economic  and  social 
liberation  — the  first  step  of  which  will 
be  the  establishment  of  well-run  credit 
unions. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  education 
program  in  the  cooperative  sector  is 
the  participation  of  all  the  members, 
not  only  in  the  orientation  but  in  the 
saving,  borrowing  and  money  manage- 
ment by  the  members  of  the  credit 
unions  and  likewise  their  active  par- 
ticipation in  carrying  out,  in  due  time, 
whatever  other  cooperative  projects 
that  are  undertaken.  Once  a group  of 
people,  currently  in  adverse  circum- 
stances, realize  a project  that  they 
considerimportant,  urgentand  possible, 
a very  significant  psychic  change 
occurs  among  them;  they  suddenly 
acquire  a feeling  of  self-reliance.  Their 
first  project,  as  Dr.  M.  M.  Coady  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  of  Antigonish, 
N.S.  used  to  say  ‘must  be  big  enough 
to  be  significant  and  yet  small  enough 


to  be  manageable’;  herein  is  the  neces- 
sity of  adequate  preparation  of  the 
participants  before  putting  in  operation 
a credit  union  that  they  own  and  con- 
trol. 

Incidently,  we  feel  that  this  is  the 
only  way  that  there  can  be  genuine 
community  development  — active  par- 
ticipation of  an  informed  membership 
in  group  enterprises  and  endeavours. 
With  knowledge  and  money  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  programs  of  the 
department  of  community  develop- 
ment will  acquire  for  themselves  the 
two  major  items  of  social  power  — 
that  of  knowledge  and  money;  such 
will  be  acquired  not  through  violent 
methods  but  as  a result  of  sustained 
study  and  saving  the  Zulus  will  become 
aware  of  their  own  dignity  and  in  due 
time,  will  learn  to  utilize  their  own 
resources  to  obtain  for  themselves  that 
which  constitutes  the  good  and  abun- 
dant life  for  their  communities. 

Denis  Goulet  in  his  book  “TheCruel 
Choice”  defines  development  in  terms 
that  appear  relevant  to  the  situation 
described  above  and  I quote,  “I  have 
used  the  term  ‘development’  more 
broadly  to  include  political  and  cul- 
tural as  well  as  economic  and  social 
goals.  My  main  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  ethical  demands  of  the  develop- 
ment experience.  Moreover,  the  same 
term  — development  — designates 
simultaneously  two  realities;  a.  terminal 
condition,  and  a process  by  which 
successive  approximations  to  this 
desirable  condition  are  made.  Terminal 
condition  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
statically  here,  but  merely  as  embody- 
ing levels  of  living  more  acceptable 
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than  earlier  ones.  I accept  the  postulate 
that  new  levels  of  material  wealth  may 
possibly  be  required  to  provide  support 
for  the  attainment  of  certain  values 
by  individuals,  groups  and  societies. 
‘Development’  as  here  employed  thus 
covers  the  entire  gamut  of  changes 
by  which  a social  system,  with  optimal 
regard  for  the  wishes  of  individuals 

j 


and  subsystematic  components  of  the 
system,  moves  away  from  a condition 
of  life  widely  perceived  as  unsatisfac- 
tory in  some  way  toward  some  condi- 
tion regarded  as  ‘humanly’  better. 

In  his  encyclical  “On  the  Develop- 
ment of  Peoples,”  Pope  Paul  VI  in  his 
concluding  remarks,  while  referring  to 
Development  as  the  new  name  for 


Husking  corn,  a staple  food. 
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Peace,  notes  that  “excessive  economic, 
social  and  cultural  inequalities  among 
peoples  arouse  tensions  and  conflicts 
and  are  a danger  to  peace  . . Peace  is 
something  that  is  built  up  day  by  day, 
in  pursuit  of  an  order  intended  by  God, 
which  implies  a more  perfect  form  of 
justice  among  men.” 

Personally,  I have  always  been 
inspired  by  a remark  of  the  late  Pope 
Pius  XII  to  the  members  of  the  Rinascita 
Cristiana  on  January  22,  1947,  when 
referring  to  the  struggle  for  social 
justice  and  I quote,  “This  task  of  the 
Church  is  indeed  arduous,  but  they  are 
simply  unwitting  deserters  or  dupes, 
who,  in  deference  to  a misguided 
supernaturalism,  would  confine  the 
Church  to  the  strictly  “religious  field” 
as  they  say,  whereas  by  so  doing  they 
are  but  playing  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.” 

For  me,  development  is  a full 
dimensional  growth,  and  perhaps,  for 
a moment,  we  should  ponder  what 
Goulet  says  in  his  book  “The  New 
Moral  Order”  when  he  refers  to  the 
late  Louis  Joseph  Lebret  O.  P.  and 
I quote,  “In  a variety  of  works,  he 
repeatedly  defined  development,  with 
slight  variations,  as: 

“The  series  of  transitions,  for  a 
given  population  and  all  the  sub- 
population units  which  comprise  it, 
from  a less  human  to  a more  human 
phase,  at  the  speediest  rhythm 
possible,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
taking  into  account  all  the  bonds  of 
solidarity  which  exist  (or  ought  to 
exist)  amongst  these  populations 
and  sub-populations.” 

Under  this  definition  of  Lebret,  Goulet 
goes  on  to  say  “that  the  discipline  of 


development  becomes  the  study  of 
how  to  achieve  a more  human  economy; 
the  expressions  “more  human”  and 
“less  human”  must  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  a distinction  Lebret  consid- 
ered vital:  the  difference  between  “to 
have  more”  and  “to  be  more.”  In 
translation  one  cannot  in  a few  words 
do  justice  to  this  terminology,  but  its 
message  is  unmistakable:  societies 
grow  more  human  or  more  developed, 
not  when  men  and  women  “have  more” 
but  when  they  are  enabled  “to  be  more." 
The  main  criterion  of  value  is  not 
production  or  possessions,  but  the 
totality  of  qualitative  human  enrich- 
ment. Doubtless  growth  and  quantita- 
tive increases  are  needed,  but  not  any 
kind  of  increase,  or  at  any  price.” 

As  I perceive  it,  the  real  obstacles 
to  development  for  the  majority  of 
oppressed  peoples  in  the  world  are 
three,  namely,  First,  ignorance  — the 
lack  of  due  knowledge  and  skills  of  the 
subjugated  millions;  secondly,  apathy- 
defeatism  and  lack  of  self-reliance  and 
belief  in  their  developmental  ability 
and  thirdly,  injustice,  which  is  perpe- 
trated upon  them  and  for  the  most 
part,  they  feel  helpless  to  redeem 
themselves  from  their  sad  state. 

In  order  to  spend  some  time  in 
defining  what  I consider  a realistic 
approach  to  human  development,  I 
maintain  that  we  must  first  deal  with 
human  development  before  dealing 
with  the  question  of  community  devel- 
opment. You  may  ask,  Why  is  that  so? 
It  is  because  the  constituent  parts  of 
all  communities  are  persons  and  until 
we  start  the  development  of  these 
creatures  made  to  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God,  any  attempt  at  community 
development  will  be  no  more  than  a 
mirage,  something  less  than  authentic. 
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Treasurer  of  the  Nkandla  credit  union  in  the  diocese  of  Esho  we. 


I presently  mentioned  three  major 
obstacles  to  human  and  community 
development  being  ignorance,  apathy 
and  injustice.  As  regards  the  first  two 
handicaps  to  development  I feel  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  state  that  through 
education  such  hindrances  can  be 
eliminated;  a former  teacher  of  mine 
used  to  continuously  remind  us  that 
education  is  the  key  that  will  unlock 
the  greatness  of  every  people  and  the 
successful  application  of  the  six  basic 
principles  of  the  Antigonish  Movement 
in  a multiplicity  of  areas  and  circum- 
stances in  the  Third  World  are  proof  of 
the  validity  of  the  above  statement. 

As  regards  the  third  obstacle  — that 
of  injustice,  we  can  at  the  outset  say 
positively  that  justice  is  a stable  and 
constant  inclination,  that  is  a virtue, 


which  prompts  each  to  render  to  an- 
other that  which  is  his  due.  Among  the 
different  kinds  of  justice  let  us  briefly 
consider  Social  Justice  — that  virtue 
which  impels  the  individual  to  engage  in 
group  action  in  order  that  the  institu- 
tions of  society  promote  the  common 
good.  It  is  important  that  we  bear  in 
mind  that  social  justice  implies  a strict 
obligation  on  the  individual,  that  is,  on 
you  and  me.  Everyone  can  and  must 
work  directly  for  the  common  good 
at  the  level  where  he  lives  and  works. 
Each  one,  as  Pius  XI  said,  “has  the 
duty"  to  help  reorganize  his  own  milieu 
whenever  it  makes  the  practice  of 
individual  virtue  difficult  or  impossible; 
hence  everyone  must  face  the  direct 
and  strict  obligation  of  reorganizing 
his  life  and  the  social  life  around  him 
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so  that  the  individual  perfection  of 
both  himself  and  his  neighbors  will  be 
possible.  “It  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
social  justice  to  demand  from  each 
individual  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
common  good.”  P.  51 , Divini Redemp- 
toris,  March  19,  1937,  Pope  Pius  XI. 

“The  social  teaching  of  the  Church 
...  is  based  on  social  justice,  on  the 
duty  of  each  to  the  community  and 
of  the  community  to  each;  its  goal  is 
peace  in  the  social  order,  a composing 
of  conflicting  interests,  so  that  the 
humblest  in  the  nation  may  have  at 
least  what  is  sufficient;  its  strength 
is  in  its  uncompromising  reverence  for 
the  honor  and  natural  rights  of  every 
human  being.”  Pope  Pius  XII,  December 
31,  1952. 

Social  charity  incites  men  to  do 
more  for  each  other  than  social  justice 
demands.  Justice  cannot  bring  about 
the  complete  union  and  harmony  that 
will  make  a society  a smoothly  func- 
tioning body;  it  is  social  charity  that 
will  provide  the  generosity,  patience 
and  tolerance  needed  for  the  gradual 
transition  from  a disorganized  society 
to  one  in  which  the  common  good  is 
championed. 

However,  let  us  never  be  misled 
into  thinking  that  charity  can  take  the 
place  of  justice  because  on  May  1 5, 
1931,  P.  Pius  XI  declared  in  p.  137  of 
Quadragesimo  Anno,  “Charity  does 
not  take  the  place  of  justice  unfairly 
withheld;  charity  can  be  realized  only 
if  the  obligations  of  justice  have  been 
satisfied.  But  even  though  a state  of 
things  pictured  in  which  every  man 
receives,  at  least,  all  that  is  his  due,  a 
wide  field  will  always  remain  forcharity. 
For  justice  alone,  however  faithfully 


observed,  though  it  can  remove  the 
cause  of  social  strife,  can  never  bring 
about  a union  of  hearts  and  minds. 

In  the  apostolate  of  development  it 
is  necessary  that  we  begin  with  people 
where  they  find  themselves  — perhaps 
in  ignorance,  apathy  and  suffering 
from  oppression  flowing  from  racial, 
political,  cultural  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation. Although  the  circumstances 
confronting  the  working  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Community  Devel- 
opment of  the  Diocese  of  Eshowe, 
Zululand,  South  Africa,  may  appear  to 
be  and  actually  are  formidable,  we  do 
feel  that  through  a sustained  program 
of  adult  education,  the  Zulus  will 
make  genuine  progress  in  attaining  their 
social  and  economic  liberation.  As 
realistic  change  agents,  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  statement  of  Lao  Tze,  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  “But  of  the  best 
of  them,  when  his  task  is  done,  the 
problem  solved,  the  people  all  remark, 
‘We  have  done  it  ourselves’.” 

We,  change  agents,  co-workers  in 
community  development  wish  to  see 
realized  among  the  Zulus  what  M.  M. 
Coady  formulated  in  A Dream  for  Our 
People  — “We  want  them  to  live,  to 
love,  to  play  and  pray  with  all  their 
being.  We  want  them  to  be  men,  whole 
men,  eager  to  explore  all  the  avenues 
of  life  and  attain  perfection  in  all  their 
faculties.  We  want  for  them  the  capacity 
to  enjoy  all  that  a generous  God  and 
creative  men  have  placed  at  their 
disposal.  . .If  they  are  wise  they  will 
create  the  instruments  to  obtain  them. 
They  will  usher  in  the  new  day  by 
attending  to  the  blessings  of  the  old. 
They  will  use  what  they  have  to  obtain 
what  they  have  not.”* 
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What 

Development 
Is  All 
About 

China  — Indonesia  — Bangladesh 
Douglas  Roche,  M.P. 

Introduction  by  Ray  Whitehead 


Douglas  Roche,  a Conservative  M.P.  from  Edmonton  who  specializes  in  external 
affairs,  plunges  past  the  headlines  to  tell  the  real  story  of  Canada’s  billion  dollar 
foreign  aid  program.  Some  projects  actually  hinder  development  in  the  poorest 
countries  and  Canada  makes  a net  profit  in  its  relations  with  the  top  ten  recipients 
of  our  bilateral  aid.  However,  many  modest  projects,  especially  those  run  by 
non-government  organizations,  are  very  effective. 

Roche  spent  six  weeks  examining  economic  and  social  development  in  China 
and  then  in  Indonesia  and  Bangladesh,  which  are  major  recipients  of  our  aid. 
China  has  wiped  out  destitution  by  stressing  self  reliance  at  the  local  level. 

Roche  challenges  us  to  re-examine  where  aid  money  is  going  and  raises  fun- 
damental questions  about  human  development. 

An  M.P.  since  1972,  Douglas  Roche  is  an  outspoken  journalist  and  lecturer 
who  has  travelled  widely  in  Third  World  countries. 
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DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.' 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 
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2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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from  the  Editor 


I n this  issue  we  focus  again  on  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  task  of  recon- 
struction since  last  year’s  hurricane  David.  But  our  articles  attempt  to  go  fur- 
ther in  revealing  what  motivates  people  who  are  committed  to  the  spiritual  and 
social  well-being  of  their  brothers  and  sisters.  A natural  catastrophe  evokes  a 
spontaneous  response  in  all  of  us,  but  what  of  systems  and  institutions  that  per- 
petuate “human  disaster.”  Are  we  willing  to  seek  solutions  and  take  the  neces- 
sary radical  steps,  cost  what  it  may?  Father  Ryan  pointedly  delves  into  this 
dilemma  in  his  article  “Aid  and  the  economy.”  Bishop  Remi  De  Roo  in  his  arti- 
cle on  Guatemala  vividly  portrays  for  us  a system  of  “human  disaster”  that  is  all 
too  common  in  Latin  America  today  and  the  life  and  death  of  Archbishop 
Romero  of  El  Salvador  exemplifies  that  the  commitment  and  motivation  of 
many  in  Latin  America  today  is  a whole-hearted  response  that  is  high  risk,  costly 
and  at  times,  apparently  unsuccessful. 

Would  that  we  were  as  responsive  to  fighting  the  causes  of  human  disaster  as 
we  are  to  fighting  the  results  of  natural  disasters,  both  of  which  prevent  the  full 
human  and  spiritual  development  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  around  the  world  • 

SK 
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Economy 


A rural  chape!  partially  destroyed. 


Tim  Ryan,  SFM. 


| he  impressive  response  aroused  by 
‘the  Dominican  Relief  Fund  has 
shown  us  all  once  again  how  readily 
and  how  generously  people  tend  to  re- 
spond to  natural  disasters. 

There  appear  to  be  certainties  sur- 
rounding natural  disasters  which  ab- 
ruptly sweep  away  all  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation about  reaching  out  to  help. 

Obviously  the  people  affected  are 
not  to  blame;  nor  are  their  institutions. 
The  needed  response  is  clear:  shelter, 
food,  medicines  and  eventually  the  re- 
building of  that  which  has  been  swept 
away.  One  can  see  the  results  of  the 
assistance  given  clearly  and  quickly. 

The  tragedy  is  that  almost  all  the 
destruction  of  human  life  and  poten- 
tial that  goes  on  in  our  world  does 


not  flow  from  natural  disasters.  It 
flows  from  “human  disaster.”  A dis- 
aster churned  out  year  after  year  by 
the  more  or  less  efficient  function- 
ing of  a set  of  economic  institutions. 

Those  humanly  created  and  sup- 
ported economic  structures  prevent 
food  being  produced,  not  just  for  one 
season  ravaged  by  a hurricane,  but  sea- 
son after  season.  That  international 
economic  “order”  puts  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic at  the  services  of  North  American 
“sweet-tooths”  rather  than  at  the  ser- 
vice of  minimum  nutrition  for  the 
Dominican  people. 

Our  response  to  the  destruction 
wrought  by  these  “human  disaster” 
producing  mechanisms  has  always 
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A luxury  tourist  hotel. 


been  far  less  generous  than  our  response 
to  natural  disasters. 

We  are  confused  by  arguments 
which  blame  the  hungry  for  their  hun- 
ger. We  are  told  that  the  mechanisms 
of  international  economics  are  far  too 
complex  for  the  “well  meaning”  to 
ever  hope  to  unravel.  We  become  im- 
patient with  the  long-range  effort 
needed.  We  are  turned  away  by  the 
divisions  and  struggle  and  even  vio- 
lence provoked  by  efforts  at  change. 

As  we  look  back  and  assess  the 
Dominican  Relief  Fund  effort  we 
should  try  to  relate  it  to  this  larger 
picture.  Are  we  willing  to  struggle  to 
nurture  our  spontaneous  response  to 


natural  disaster  into  a commitment  to 
the'  drawn-out  battle  against  our  pre- 
sent “human  disaster”  producing  eco- 
nomic order? 

Are  we  willing  to  make  the  effort 
to  critically  examine  the  accusation 
that  the  poor  are  hungry  through  their 
own  fault  or  backwardness?  Are  we 
prepared  to  make  an  investment  of 
time  and  energy  to  learn  to  unravel 
the  mechanisms  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem in  order  to  see  how  it  runs  and 
with  what  result? 

Can  we  channel  our  concerned  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  others  into  the 
battle  against  the  humanly  produced 
disaster  which  wreaks  90  per  cent  of 
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the  death  and  hunger  and  destruction 
which  is  being  yearly  inflicted  on  our 
sisters  and  brothers  around  the  world? 
Or  must  we  remain  still  immobilized 
except  when  stimulated  to  respond  to 
the  occasional  natural  disasters  which 
account  for  the  other  ten  per  cent  of 
the  destruction?  • 


Typical  scene  near  the  seashore 
at  La  Union,  Ei  Salvador . 
Photo  credit:  Jos.  Beckman. 
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Bishop  Remi  De  Roo, 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Some  Basic  Information 

Guatemala  is  a republic  in  Central 
America  with  a land  area  of  109,000 
sq.  km.  (42,000  sq.  mi.),  and  a popu- 
lation of  some  7,000,000.  The  capital 
city  and  also  its  largest  is  Guatemala 
City  with  a population  of  800,000. 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  country 
with  some  Indian  dialects.  The  people 
are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Guate- 
mala’s economy  is  mainly  agricultural, 
producing  corn,  sugar,  tomatoes,  beans, 
bananas,  coffee  and  cotton.  Its  main 
exports  are  coffee,  cotton,  sugar  and 
chemicals.  Its  main  exporting  partners 
are  the  U.S.A.  (32%),  West  Germany 
(13%),  El  Salvador  (9%)  and  Japan 
(8%).  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
political  violence  over  the  past  few 
years,  with  the  result  that  there  have 
been  some  4,000  documented  deaths 
since  early  1979.  Several  notable  per- 
sonalities have  been  assassinated  by 
right-wing  factions. 

Stories  of  Fear  and  Persecution. 

In  Guatemala  we  travelled  to  Coban 
and  visited  Bishop  Flores.  His  Cathe- 
dral of  San  Domingo  shelters  the  re- 
mains of  a former  bishop  of  Victoria, 
a little  known  fact,  which  established 
a real  connection  between  Victoria 
Diocese  and  Guatemala. 

Bishop  Nicholas  Lemmens,  the 
third  bishop  of  Victoria,  went  to 
Guatemala  in  1897  on  a confirmation 
tour,  and  died  there.  I also  spent  a few 
days  with  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Toronto  at  Morales,  touring  Puerto 
Barrios  and  meeting  people  of  the 
Gran  Canon  mission. 

Everywhere  we  felt  the  tension  in 
the  country  and  heard  the  same  stories 
of  fear  and  persecution.  The  Jesuit 
Fathers’  declaration  of  January  11, 


1980,  published  in  El  Grafico  of 
Guatemala  sums  it  all  up  eloquently. 
Amnesty  International  has  documented 
the  case  beyond  question.  They  have 
called  for  a boycott  on  tourism,  which 
in  the  words  of  one  commentator 
represents  a “cruel  joke  for  anyone 
who  knows  what  is  really  going  on  in 
Guatemala.’’  The  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  has  charged  Presi- 
dent Lucas’  regime  with  corruption, 
pointing  to  venality  in  the  army  and 
the  greed  of  the  dominant  class. 

Against  a tragic  background  of  esti- 
mated 20,000  Guatemalans  killed  over 
the  last  fifteen  years  by  the  govern- 
ment or  by  self-styled  paramilitary 
death  squads,  the  single  most  painful 
impression  I brought  back  from  Guate- 
mala is  the  image  of  a hopelessly 
divided  hierarchy  under  the  inept 
leadership  of  Cardinal  Casariego.  The 
failure  of  the  Christian  church  to  pre- 
sent an  effective,  united  front  in  the 
defense  of  a persecuted  people  is  a 
major  factor  why  blood  continues  to 
flow  without  let-up  and  why  the  poor 
people  see  so  little  hope  for  a brighter 
day. 

The  Complexity  of  a Guatemala. 

The  comments  of  a university  pro- 
fessor helped  me  understand  better 
the  complex  economic  distortions  of 
Guatemala.  They  are  rooted  in  the  an- 
cient feudal  concessions  centered 
around  the  banana  plantations,  rail 
transport,  and  energy  production. 
Agriculture  is  orientated  primarily  to- 
ward export,  not  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  local  peoples.  Foreign  investors 
and  agro-exporters  conspire  to  realize 
constantly  higher  profits.  More  re- 
cently, an  elite  of  army  officers  too 
became  powerful  property  owners, 
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A market  scene  in  a 
Guatemalan  village,  a year 
after  the  February,  J 976, 
Earthquake. 
Credit:  Jos.  Beckman. 


controlling  vast  tracts  of  land,  forests, 
and  mineral  deposits.  This  aristocracy 
now  controls  practically  all  agro-busi- 
ness, commerce  and  finance  in  the 
country.  It  forms  ready  alliances  with 
the  transnational  corporations,  since 
their  ultimate  goals  are  similar,  namely 
to  maximize  profits. 

The  majority  native  population 
constitutes  a cheap  labour  force  and  is 
recruited  by  various  forms  of  coercion. 
Subsistence  farming  on  marginalized 
lands  forces  the  campesinos  to  supple- 


ment their  income  by  working  on  the 
sugarcane,  banana,  coffee  and  cotton 
plantations  for  minimal  wages.  Six 
hundred  thousand  migrant  campesinos 
labour  under  conditions  of  intense 
exploitation.  A whole  family  will  work 
for  the  starvation  salary  paid  to  the 
father. 

Efforts  to  form  labour  unions  or 
obtain  just  salaries  are  met  with  or- 
ganized repression.  Union  leadership 
can  mean  martyrdom.  Violence  not 
political  compromise,  is  the  answer  to 
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complaints.  As  a result,  unions  repre- 
sent less  than  five  percent  of  the  pre- 
sent work  force.  Estimates  indicate 
that  over  60,000  campesinos,  peasant 
farmers  and  other  workers  have  been 
killed  in  the  struggle  for  justice  down 
through  the  years. 

The  army  and  paramilitary  forces 
serve  only  the  powerful  rich  families 
and  the  state.  The  government,  inspired 
by  the  new  ideology  of  “national 
security”,  identifies  the  state  with  the 
will  of  the  people  for  whom  it  consti- 


tutes itself  the  spokesman.  It  crushes 
all  attempts  at  reform,  under  the  guise 
of  serving  law  and  order,  or  of  protect- 
ing democracy  and  Christianity  against 
an  ill-defined  spectre  of  communism. 

Thus,  a militarized  oligarchy  directs 
a mercantile  economy  based  on  feudal 
privileges,  using  modern  monopoly 
powers  and  administrative  technology 
to  thwart  any  attempts  towards  ob- 
taining justice  by  and  for  the  people. 
The  Jesuits  who  protested  this  state  of 
affairs  have  been  subjected  to  a cam- 
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paign  of  vilification  in  the  press,  and 
through  graffiti  painted  on  the  walls  of 
downtown  buildings.  There  has  been  a 
call  by  a major  government  party,  the 
MLN,  for  their  expulsion. 

The  Campesinos. 

A moving  encounter  was  our  meet- 
ing on  January  28,  1980  with  four 
campesinos  who  had  come  down  from 
the  northern  province  of  Quiche.  They 
were  part  of  a group  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  who  came  down  to 
request  an  investigation  into  the  terror- 
ism, massacres,  tortures  and  violations 
to  which  their  people  were  constantly 
subject,  especially  near  the  towns  of 
Uspantan  and  Chajul.  They  were  re- 
fused government  interviews  and  had 
been  unable  to  make  their  voices  heard. 
Various  institutions,however,  supported 
their  plight,  including  the  University 
of  San  Carlos,  FASGUA,  a trade  union 
central,  and  some  private  organizations. 

The  wrinkled,  sunburned  face  of 
Vincente,  a 75-year-old  farmer, remains 
etched  in  my  memory.  After  calmly 
describing  the  most  horrendous  tor- 
tures, the  violation  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  wanton  destruction  of  homes 
and  burning  of  farms  by  army  person- 
nel, he  concluded,  “There  seems  to  be 
no  promise  or  hope  of  life  for  us.  If  we 
must  die  so  our  childen  can  live,  we 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  our  lives. ” 
Three  days  later  Vincente  and  another 
companion  were  among  the  thirty-nine 
victims  that  resulted  from  the  assault 
on  the  Spanish  Embassy  by  the  Guate- 
malan police  and  the  fire  which  claimed 
the  lives  of  its  occupants. 

On  January  31,  1980  the  campe- 
sinos had  peacefully  taken  over  the 
Spanish  Embassy  in  a desperate  at- 
tempt to  bring  international  attention 


to  bear  on  their  plight  and  to  stop  the 
government  terrorization  of  their  com- 
munities. Orders  were  given  to  attack 
the  Embassy,  despite  the  pleas  of  the 
ambassador  that  its  territorial  immu- 
nity be  respected.  Spain  immediately 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  and  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission has  since  condemned  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Guatemalan  Government. 

A Tense  and  Emotional  Day. 

January  31  proved  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary day.  A morning  newspaper, 
“La  Prensa”,  carried  a headline  de- 
claring that  one  of  the  government 
parties,  the  MLN,  was  calling  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  Earlier  in  the 
month  the  Jesuits  had  made  their 
declaration  concerning  the  plight  of 
the  people  of  Guatemala.  The  Jesuits, 
with  whom  we  were  residing,  were 
understandably  nervous,  yet  resigned 
and  hopeful.  After  the  vicious  attacks 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in 
the  press  since  their  declaration,  they 
were  not  too  surprised  by  this  new 
headline.  Nor  did  they  really  expect 
that  the  hierarchy  of  the  country 
would  speak  out  in  their  favour. 

Later  that  morning,  a meeting  we 
were  attending  was  interrupted  twice. 
First  came  the  rumour  that  the  vice- 
president,  Francisco  Villagran  Kramer, 
the  only  credible  member  left  in  the 
Government,  had  been  imprisoned. 
The  rumour  later  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. The  second  interruption  was 
the  news  that  the  Spanish  Embassy 
had  been  occupied.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon, as  details  of  the  occupation  be- 
gan to  filter  in,  another  meeting  was 
interrupted  by  the  news  of  the  police 
assault  on  the  Embassy  and  the  fire, 
that  claimed  thirty-nine  victims. 
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Housing  in  So/ola,  Guatemala  after  1976  earthquake.  Credit:  Jos.  Beckman. 


That  evening,  we  watched  a lengthy 
television  program  in  which  a Govern- 
ment spokesman  gave  his  interpretation 
of  the  events.  We  watched  with  deep 
emotion  the  details  of  the  police  as- 
sault and  the  subsequent  fire.  No  one 
really  believed  the  official  interpreta- 
tion and  we  waited  nervously  for  de- 
tails from  other  sources. 

The  next  day  we  walked  through 
the  tense  streets  to  another  meeting 
with  union  leaders.  They  had  docu- 
mented the  constant  harassment  to 
which  their  workers  were  subject,  the 
unjust  wages,  the  unhealthy  conditions 
under  which  they  had  to  work,  and 


the  surveillance  on  the  job  by  armed 
guards  carrying  machine  guns.  One 
leader  summed  up  their  attitude  as 
follows:  “Death  no  longer  scares  us, 
we  face  it  as  a natural  thing.  We  are 
born  and  we  will  die.  Meanwhile,  we 
will  do  good  as  Christ  himself  did, 
knowing  that  he  also  died  trying  to 
achieve  that  which  was  good.” 

Epilogue. 

Continued  prayer  for  the  suffering 
people  of  Guatemala,  international 
solidarity  with  victims  of  repression, 
campaigns  of  protest  against  torture 
and  assassination:  these  are  some  of 
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the  things  in  which  we  can  participate 
while  waiting  for  the  day  when  the 
people  can  free  themselves  from  de- 
cades of  hunger  and  ruthless  persecu- 
tion. 

In  a letter  I received  recently  from 
a religious  in  Guatemala,  I came  across 
this  telling  paragraph.  In  a graphic  way 
it  sums  up  the  current  crisis  in  that 
country. 


“A  friend  who  used  to  help  us 
teaching  was  standing  in  the  lane  to 
the  front  door  of  his  house.  A car 
drove  by  and  riddled  him  with  14 
machine  gun  bullets.  He  was  left 
for  dead.  By  pure  miracle  he  sur- 
vived. He  will  have  to  leave  the 
country  for  his  own  safety.  The  vio- 
lence and  unrest  is  a horrible  thing 
to  be  living  amidst  so  harshly!”* 


GUATEMALA : 

Urgent  Action 


On  Saturday,  June  21 , the  headquarters 
of  the  National  Labour  Central  (CNT) 
were  raided  and  the  entire  Executive 
Committee  was  abducted.  Between  25- 
BO  union  leaders  attending  a meeting 
at  the  headquarters  were  taken  and  are 
still  missing. 

Reports  from  those  who  arrived  at 
the  scene  shortly  afterwards  tell  of 
seeing  blood  on  the  floor.  Witnesses 
in  the  vicinity  also  reported  hearing 
shots.  The  CNT,  the  major  trade  union 
central  in  Guatemala,  is  located  in  the 
extremely  congested  downtown  area 
of  Guatemala  City.  The  streets  in  the 
area  were  cordoned  off  just  prior  to 
the  incident,  making  it  evident  that 
government  military/police  were  be- 
hind the  well-organized,  large-scale 


attack. 

June  7 7,  1980  — Two  union  mem- 
bers from  the  Incesa Standard  company 
were  kidnapped  while  leaving  work  on 
June  17.  They  are  Oscar  Amilcar  Pa- 
chuca,  an  officer  of  the  union  and  a 
member  of  the  CNT  and  Guillermo 
Hernandez,  a member  of  the  same 
union.  The  tortured  and  machine-gun- 
ned body  of  Oscar  Amilcar  Pachuca 
was  found  on  June  21 . Guillermo  Her- 
nandez still  remains  disappeared. 

June  20,  1980  — Edgar  Rene  Al- 
dana,  secretary  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee of  the  Coca  Cola  union  in  Gua- 
temala City  was  shot  down  on  the 
street.  His  bullet-ridden  body  was 
found  ten  blocks  from  the  Coca  Cola 
plant. 
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Message  from  the 
Democratic  Front 
against  Repression  to 
Christians  of  Canada 

Our  struggle  has  been  converted  into  a struggle  for  the  defence  of 
life,  the  dignity  of  work,  creative  participation,  free  expression 
of  ideas,  and  all  the  rights  of  the  people  to  defend  themselves  in  an 
organized  way.  Our  struggle  is  against  the  criminals  in  power  who 
use  all  the  resources  at  their  disposal  to  try  to  eliminate  us  just  as 
they  did  our  companeros  Gregorio  Yuja  and  those  at  the  Spanish 
Embassy. 

We  ask  all  of  you  to  work  to  develop  rapid,  effective,  and  con- 
sistent means  of  supporting  the  self-defence  of  the  Guatemalan 
people.  We  ask  once  again  that  you  constantly  exert  pressure  so 
that  an  Investigating  Committee  can  uncover  the  events  of  the 
massacre  in  the  Spanish  Embassy  and  make  their  conclusions  known 
world  wide,  forcing  the  repressive  government  and  army  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  the  state  of  El  Quiche  and  stop  the  genocide. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  that  with  every  hour  the  danger  grows  for 
our  sisters  and  brothers,  the  peasants  of  Nebaj,  Cotzal,  Chajul,  and 
Uspantan. 

Our  struggle  is  moving  forward  inexorably;  we  will  continue  to 
denounce  and  demand  our  rights  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  to  life, 
against  a regime  which  has  been  greatly  weakened  and  is  repudiated 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Central  America  and  the  world. 

Your  work,  your  protests,  your  concrete  and  total  support,  are 
even  more  crucial  than  before.  The  present  state  of  affairs  requires 
that  we  continue  struggling  to  be  faithful  to  the  goals  for  which  our 
companeros  died  and  for  which  many  others  are  being  persecuted 
and  murdered  daily. 

Commission  for  International 
Affairs  of  the  Democratic 
Front  Against  Repression  (FDCR) 
Guatemala,  Feb.  17,  1980. 
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Death 

and  Hone 

seenin 

El  Salvador 


Charles  Harper, 
WCC  Secretary  for  the  Human 
Rights  Resources  Office  for 
Latin  America. 

/^\n  March  24  — a Monday  evening 
'^'earlier  this  year  — an  assassin’s  bul- 
let struck  down  Monsignor  Oscar 
Romero,  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Salvador.  It  happened 
while  he  said  Mass  at  a hospital  for 
cancer  patients. 

We  were  some  50  foreign  guests 
from  Latin  and  North  America,  and 
Europe,  who  arrived  during  the  next 
days  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  Rev. 
Angel  Peiro  and  myself  represented 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We 
found  a country  steeped  in  shock  and 
grief.  Long,  seemingly  interminable 
lines  of  people  filed  by  Archbishop 
Romero’s  coffin  laid  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor  of  the  huge  metropolitan 
Cathedral  on  Plaza  Barrios.  Traffic  was 
firmly  controlled  by  Boy  Scout  volun- 


teers, at  the  request  of  the  Church 
authorities. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  ceremony  — 
Palm  Sunday  — ushered  with  it  glimpses 
of  keen  expectation  as  we  made  our 
way  to  the  Cathedral  through  streets 
overflowing  with  people:  estimates 
ranged  to  350,000.  It  was  obvious  that 
most  were  peasant  families,  some  of 
them  having  walked  overnight  to  ren- 
der homage  to  their  beloved  pastor. 
There  was  a distinct  mood  of  sober  joy 
in  the  air.  “We  have  had  six  days  to 
weep,”  a priest  told  us.  “Now,  we  anti- 
cipate the  Resurrection  Day.”  The 
square  in  front  of  the  Cathedral,  pre- 
pared for  the  open-air  ceremony, 
throbbed  with  people,  80,000  of  the 
faithful.  They  were  singing,  waving 
palm  branches  and  holding  up  little 
pictures  of  the  Archbishop  snapped 
up  from  enterprising  street  children. 
Cool  water  was  served,  gratis,  by  the 
Baptists,  in  the  shade  of  large  umbrel- 
las. To  those  of  us  at  the  altar  (we  had 
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Funeral  service  in  El  Salvador  for  the  slain  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero. 


been  invited  to  take  part)  the  view  was 
splendid,  the  sense  of  participation  in 
the  movement  and  richness  of  Latin 
American  folk  faith,  total.  It  was  then, 
also,  that  the  towering  strength,  affec- 
tion and  influence  of  the  dead  Arch- 


bishop, in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people,  became  clear  to  us. 

What  his  enemies  did  next  also 
proved  the  point.  Forty  minutes  into 
the  liturgy,  when  the  Pope’s  represen- 
tative, Cardinal  Ahumada  of  Mexico, 
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was  speaking,  a huge  explosion  deton- 
ated, followed  by  other  powerful  ones, 
accompanied  by  rifle-fire  from  the 
Government  controlled  National  Pal- 
ace. At  the  first  moment,  there  was  a 
split-second  freeze  as  if  the  scene  were 
being  transmitted  by  satellite.  We  saw 
raw  panic,  as  80,000  worshippers 
clawed  a one-way  path  away  from  the 
fire.  Trampling  and  an  unholy  hour  of 
terror  cost  the  lives  of  40  people 
(mostly  women)  and  severely  injured 
more  than  400  others. 

This  visit  to  El  Salvador  consti- 
tuted a brutal  up-dating  on  an  already 
brutal  history.  Not  only  on  the  system- 
atic violence  perpetrated  on  the 
peasants  — we  had  seen  five  refugee 
centres  of  several  hundred  families 
fleeing  Army  “pacification”  — but  the 
daily  persecution  of  lawyers,  priests, 
students,  workers  and  political  leaders. 
Not  even  in  the  nightmarish  crush  of 
6,000  people  in  the  Cathedral  that 
Sunday,  following  the  shooting,  where 
our  senses  were  severely  taxed  with 
fear  and  smell  of  death  in  and  around 
us,  was  the  true  picture  of  this  small 
country  perceived.  But  it  was  a sharp 
taste. 

The  presence  of  so  many  people 
and  the  sense  of  cold  hate  one  felt 
behind  the  assassination  and  the  sub- 
sequent funeral  violence,  gave  us  a clue 
to  the  man,  this  Christian  Archbishop: 
to  his  lucidity  and  to  his  courage  up 
against  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
enemies  of  the  peace.  We  were  wit- 
nesses not  only  of  the  open  humble 
faces  of  dignity,  to  the  grim  uses  of 
automatic  weaponry,  of  despair.  What 
struck  most  was  the  collective  evidence 
about  a man  of  the  people  and  a church 
of  the  people. 

My  colleague  and  I were  to  see  the 


Archbishop  on  Thursday  to  discuss 
further  ecumenical  relations  and  ways 
by  which  these  links  could  bolster  the 
promotion  and  defence  by  the  arch- 
diocese on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  re- 
pression. And  what  a history.  There 
have  been  fifty  years  of  continuous 
military  rule  which  began  in  the  first 
year  with  the  massacre  of  30,000  poli- 
tical opponents,  with  many  forms  of 
repression  over  that  time.  Since 
October  1 5 of  last  year,  when  a group 
of  young  colonels  seized  power  in  a 
coup  initially  welcomed  by  Archbishop 
Romero,  some  2,240  people  were  killed 
by  government  security  forces  of  para- 
military groups. 

The  smallest  country  of  Central 
America  but  with  the  highest  density 
of  population,  El  Salvador’s  six  largest 
families  own  as  much  land  as  270,000 
peasant  families.  Seventy-three  per 
cent  of  the  children  areunder-nourished 
to  quasi-critical  degrees;  the  average 
campesino’s  daily  income  is  40  US 
cents.  Current  US  military  aid  enables 
the  army  to  create  Vietnam-type  “pro- 
tected hamlets”  under  the  screen  of 
agrarian  reform.  Twenty -five  teachers 
were  murdered  since  January. 

“The  cause  of  all  our  problems,” 
this  transparent  Archbishop  said,  “is 
the  oligarchy.  It  prevents  peasant  and 
worker  unionization  since  it  considers 
it  dangerous  to  its  economic  interests. 
So  the  repression  against  the  people 
is  transformed  into  a necessity  in  order 
to  increase  profit  margins.  That  is  the 
root  of  the  structural  violence  in  our 
country.”  (Quite  a position  for  a theo- 
logical conservative  whose  appoint- 
ment, in  1977,  to  the  highest  post  in 
the  Church  hierarchy  of  the  capital 
was  applauded  by  this  same  oligarchy.) 

What  really  pulled  the  trigger  on 
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Panic  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  Cathedra!  after  the  first  explosion. 


that  March  night,  however,  was  his 
decision  to  move  beyond  the  denun- 
ciation of  repression  of  the  poor,  it 
was  his  call  for  a viable  means  of  ending 
it  through  the  support  of  the  mass 
organizations  ...  of  the  poor.  “Given 
the  present  situation  within  the  coun- 
try,” he  said  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  “I  believe  more  than  ever  in  the 
popular  organizations  because  I believe 
that  they  are  the  only  social  forces 
which  are  goingto achieve  asociety  with 
genuine  social  justice  and  freedom.” 
This  coherence  was  not  lost  on  the 
80,000  who  saw,  high  above  the  Cathe- 
dral altar,  a banner  which  read:  “Msgr. 
Rofnero:  you  did  not  die.  You  live  in 
the  struggle  of  the  people.” 

The  young  men  who  strung  that  up 
at  considerable  acrobatic  risk  were  also 
at  the  funeral.  Contrary  to  the  govern- 
ment’s later  version  of  the  events,  we 
saw  some  500  of  them  with  their  mili- 
tant sisters  enter  the  Plaza  Barrios 


peacefully,  respectfully  and  in  orderly 
fashion,  while  their  leaders  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  coffin. 

In  the  midst  of  the  violence,  para- 
doxically, we  came  away  from  El  Sal- 
vador renewed,  refreshed  in  our  hopes 
for  a lucid,  transparent  and  coherent 
body  of  men  and  women  whose  devo- 
tion to  Jesus  takes  them  to  such  lengths 
of  obedience.  And  it  would  seem,  in  a 
Central  America  locked  in  the  deep 
struggles  for  justice,  that  the  dead  also 
participate:  the  Salvadorean  poet 

Roque  Dalton  Garcia  reminds  us  that: 

“Every  day  the  dead  are  less  docile  . . . 
What’s  going  on? 

These  dead  are  different  than  in  the 
old  days. 

Today  they  are  ironic 
They  ask  questions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  begun 
to  realize 

That  they  are  the  majority.”  • 
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Padre  Luis 

Interview  by:  7 H 

Michael  O’Kane,  SFM. 

San  Jose 
De  Ocoa 


Father  Louis  Quinn,  as  pastor  of  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, has  worked  for  the  spiritual  and 
economic  well-being  of  Ocoans  for  the 
last  15  years.  Ocoa  is  in  the  mountain- 
ous area  of  the  country  and  covers 
some  800  square  kilometres.  There  are 
16,000  people  in  the  town  and  55,000 
in  the  area.  In  this  second  interview 
(c.f.  June  issue)  he  speaks  to  the  needs 
of  his  people , the  topic  of  develop- 
ment, his  role  as  pastor  and  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  his  locale.  (Interviewed 
Feb.  1980) 


What  type  of  farming  goes  on  in 
this  mountain  region? 

Most  of  the  people  are  subsistence 
farmers.  They  live  on  small  plots  of 
land  that  have  been  worked  to  death 
and  so  produce  very  little.  Erosion  and 


the  lack  of  soil  conservation  has  been 
sadly  lacking  in  the  area.  The  average 
income  per  month  for  a family,  would 
be  $ 1 00.00  and  75%  of  the  population 
is  undernourished. 

If  erosion  is  such  a problem,  what 
happened  in  this  respect  during  Hurri- 
cane David  last  August  and  its  after- 
math? 

Tons  of  topsoil  were  lost  during  the 
storm.  The  heavy  rains  and  the  state  of 
the  mountains  literally  caused  moun- 
tains to  move.  Landslides  were  com- 
mon, cutting  off  roads  for  months. 
The  faults  and  crevices,  the  shifting  of 
mountains  are  all  part  of  the  erosion 
problem,  but  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  has  been  heightened  by  the 
storm. 

Prior  to  the  Hurricane  David  one  of 
our  main  preocupations  had  been  the 
state  of  the  soil,  erosion,  deforesta- 
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Lt.  tort.:  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  Victor  Canata,  Fr.  Louis  Quinn. 


tion  and  our  serious  lack  of  water.  To 
this  end  we  had  a seminar  planned,  to 
draw  national  attention  to  the  serious- 
ness of  these  problems.  If  nothing  is 
done,  if  there  are  no  effective  mea- 
sures by  the  government  — the  area 
will  soon  become  a desert.  On  the 
national  level  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Ocoa  region  is  one  of  the  major  water 
sources;  our  big  dams  in  the  country 
rely  heavily  on  the  water  supply  from 
this  area.  Yet  because  of  deforesta- 
tion and  no  planning  the  water  sources 
have  been  rapidly  depleted.  The  hurri- 
cane tore  down  so  much  more  of  our 
forest  area.  All  of  this  is  related  to  the 
socio-economic  problems  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  are  not  necessarily  looking  for 
special  treatment  by  the  government, 
but  the  crisis  demands  a rapid,  effec- 
tive, planned  response  to  reforestation 
and  soil  conservation. 

Modern  science  has  proven  that 


there  is  a relationship  between  cloud 
formation  (rain)  and  forests.  And  our 
whole  country  in  these  last  years  has 
suffered  seriously  from  the  lack  of 
water.  With  our  present  situation  when 
rain  and  storms  do  come,  it  does  not 
replenish  the  soil  but  it  carries  off 
valuable  sediment.  My  preoccupation 
at  the  moment  is  that  we  are  only  a 
few  months  away  from  the  annual  hur- 
ricane season.  If  there  are  no  Davids, 
there  will  certainly  be  Fredericks  — 
heavy  rains  that  can  cause  havoc  and 
more  valuable  land  lost.  So  when  peo- 
ple speak  of  a normalization  process 
(i.e.  since  the  losses  of  Hurricane  David), 
to  me  it  is  very  much  a vague  term. 
The  majority  of  the  people  have  never 
been  in  a normal  situation  — their  lives 
have  been  at  the  level  of  subsistence. 

So  what  is  your  immediate  and  long 
range  vision? 
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A new  rural  school,  Bani. 


Our  immediate  vision  would  be  at- 
tempts to  get  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  normal  marginalization  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Our  future  vision 
foresees  a lot  of  hardship  and  work  to 
change  the  basic  structures  of  the 
Dominican  social  and  economic  sys- 
tems. The  present  ones  just  do  not 
work  in  Dominican  society.  The  pres- 
ent structures  are  just  totally  unfair  to 
the  vast  majority  of  our  population. 
So  my  personal  hope  and  vision  would 
be  the  implementation  of  some  type  of 
socialism  (gospel-oriented  and  inspired) 
that  will  bring  a better  life  to  farmers 
— I cannot  see  any  other  way  out; 
there  has  to  be  a radical  approach  to 
the  dire  economic  needs  of  the  people. 

As  a pastor  I am  very  concerned 
about  the  people  with  whom  I live  and 
work,  both  spiritually  and  materially. 
But  one  is  torn  with  respect  to  priori- 
ties and  structures  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  people  who  live  at  a subsis- 


tence level.  The  Christian  message  in 
all  of  its  profoundness  speaks  to  these 
people,  but  their  understanding  of  it  is 
greatly  influenced  by  their  life  reality 
— and  the  gospel  message  must  change 
that.  Sacrament  is  a wide  term,  and 


In  a survey  of  8,176  families  living 
outside  the  town  proper,  that  is,  in 
the  poor  barrios  and  the  country- 
side, it  was  found  that  38.4%  (3,136 
families)  had  an  average  monthly 
income  of  less  than  $60.00.  Another 
37%  (3,020)  received  from  $60.00 
to  $100.00  per  month.  In  other 
words,  three  families  in  four  had  to 
make  do  on  less  than  $100.00  per 
month.  Only  one  percent  of  the 
families  surveyed  had  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $500.00  per  month. 
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New  Home  reconstruction , San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 


must  be  applied  to  human  values.  I 
think  that  at  times  we,  as  pastors  and 
missionaries,  are  too  God-defending. 
My  feeling  is  that  God,  as  Father, 
would  be  happier  with  our  dedication 
to  the  well-being  of  our  fellow  human 
beings.  The  incarnation  of  God’s  son 
was  God  entering  the  full  life  of  man. 
So  when  people  speak  of  the  danger  of 
being  too  involved  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  people,  my  feeling  is 
that  being  immersed  in  the  service  and 
the  welfare  of  your  brothers  and  sisters 
is  not  as  great  a danger  as  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I firmly  believe  that 
creating  the  right  conditions  for  a 
human  way  of  life  is  a necessary  first 
step  for  people  to  receive  the  gospel. 

From  a catechetical  or  teaching 
approach,  if  we  look  at  North  Ameri- 
can society  today,  surely  no  one 
would  persist  in  saying  it  is  a Christian 
society.  Materialism  is  rampant  — pro- 
gress in  the  quality  of  life  has  certainly 


The  tremendous  havoc  wreaked  by 
hurricane  David  is  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  93.7%  of  all  homes  in 
the  rural  areas  and  the  barrios  suf- 
fered damages.  Over  one-quarter  of 
the  homes  in  San  Jose’s  outlying 
regions  had  tin  roofs  either  partially 
or  completely  blown  off.  One  home 
in  five  was  rendered  largely  unin- 
habitable by  the  hurricane,  while 
44.6%  of  the  people’s  dwellings  were 
completely  destroyed.  Only  six  of 
every  1 00  homes  escaped  the  ravages 
of  David. 


advanced,  as  has  science  and  technol- 
ogy! But  there  has  been  little  conscious 
recognition  of  the  basic  human  needs 
of  other  people,  and  of  many  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians.  In  fact  there  has 
been  a total  disregard  at  times.  So  if 
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River  beds  have  been  changed. 


our  practising  ‘Christians’  in  their  ex- 
pression and  daily  living  of  the  gospel 
do  not  see  these  inconsistencies,  or  are 
not  challenged,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  presentation  of  the 
gospel,  or  there  is  the  wrong  orienta- 
tion. Where  is  our  faith  in  God,  where 
is  our  faith  in  man  and  his  capabilities? 
As  Christians  we  have  to  believe  that 
man  will  respond  to  God’s  love  and  ser- 

The  amount  of  material  necessary 
for  the  reconstruction  of  homes  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  hurricane.  Some 
164,042  metal  sheets  for  roofing 
are  needed,  along  with  4,374,000 
board  feet  of  lumber,  76,448 
pounds  of  nails,  61,256  bags  of  ce- 
ment and  63,444  foundation  blocks. 


vice  to  his  fellow  man.  We  have  to 
work  to  accomplish  this. 

Responding  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
people,  you  and  your  groups  have 
been  constructing  an  irrigation  canal  in 
the  mountains  for  the  last  seven  years. 
How  do  you  react  to  its  destruction 
during  the  hurricane? 

The  building  of  the  canal  was  a 
super  task  involving  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  many  individuals,  communi- 
ties, student  organizations,  foreign 
help  and  financial  aid.  The  very  fact 
that  it  was  built  was  and  is  a great  ac- 
complishment. It  also  means  it  can  be 
repaired.  We  expected  damages,  there 
was  no  way  it  could  escape.  But  the 
end  result  will  be  positive  as  people 
living  along  the  canal  have  been  in- 
volved in  soil  conservation  projects 
and  very  little  damage  was  incurred  in 
these  areas.  So  people  will  see  the 
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The  countryside  of  Ocoa. 


value  of  soil  conservation;  there  will 
be  a positive  effort  and  methods  im- 
plemented to  avoid  soil  erosion.  Hur- 
ricane David  in  some  respects  has  been 
a blessing  — it  has  alerted  us  and  many 
government  agencies  in  a most  force- 
ful way  to  the  necessity  of  respecting 
the  land  and  the  absolute  need  of 
caring,  conserving  and  upbuilding  it. 

The  canal  was  seven  kilometers  in 
length  and  we  were  planning  an  exten- 
sion of  another  two  kilometres.  It  has 
been  irrigating  the  mountainsides  and 
an  extended  area  of  1200  tareas.  The 
project  was  an  example  of  what  peo- 
ple can  do  if  they  work  together.  It 
has  had  an  impact  on  many  areas  of 
the  country;  its  value  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  government.  So  it  has 
been  a great  teaching  instrument.  And 
it  can  be  re-built  — the  unity,  the  co- 
operation and  the  response  of  the  peo- 
ple here  in  Ocoa  certainly  indicates 


A great  deal  of  the  Dominican 
woodlands  was  also  destroyed: 
29%  of  all  trees  suitable  for  lumber, 
28%  of  fruit  trees  and  22%  of  shade 
trees.  In  addition  to  trees,  a great 
deal  of  livestock  was  killed  off  by 
the  storm.  1 0%  of  cattle,  30%  of  goat 
herds  and  26%  of  pigs. 


this.  Even  though  we  in  Ocoa  were  cut 
off  for  weeks  after  the  hurricane, 
Ocoans  in  a united  way  cleaned  up 
their  community  in  a very  short  time. 
We  initiated  a census  of  the  area  with- 
in a month  of  the  hurricane  and  it  is 
an  excellent  and  thorough  work  in 
which  hundreds  participated.  People 
will  respond  if  you  give  them  a chance 
and  have  faith  in  them.  • 
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INTERVIEW  WITH 


Fernando 

Pina 

BAN  I,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Michael  O’Kane,  SFM 
(Translated  by  Robert  Smith,  SFM.) 


Fernando  Pina  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Bani  in  ]uiy 
of  1979.  Fernando  lives  in  town  and 
his  parents  have  a coffee  property  in 
the  country.  He  has  been  working  with 
the  organization  of  growers  and  that 
organization  has  chosen  two  people  to 
follow  a course  in  cooperativism  in 
Panama  and  he  was  one  of  the  ones 
chosen  in  February  of  1980. 


Cernando,  you  are  going  to  Panama 
' tomorrow,  but  I think  something 
happened  in  your  life  when  the  hurri- 
cane struck  - your  family  suffered  as 
a result  of  the  hurricane  and  since  then 
you  have  gone  out  of  one  type  of  busi- 
ness and  gone  into  another.  Would  you 


like  to  make  a few  comments  about 
that? 

Even  before  the  hurricane  I wanted 
to  leave  my  business  in  the  market  be- 
cause I was  very  busy  working  around 
the  church  and  did  not  have  the  time 
to  carry  on  that  work  and  still  work  at 
the  market. 

The  hurricane  blew  my  little  shop 
away.  That  was  kind  of  useful  for  me. 
It  allowed  me  to  spend  more  time  at 
the  parish.  It  was  unfortunate  what 
happened  to  me,  but  I’m  able  to  work 
more  completely  now  in  the  parish. 

For  the  last  five  months  since  the 
hurricane,  all  my  time  has  been  spent 
around  the  church  and  the  parish,  and 
in  the  barrios.  Sometimes  my  mother 
wonders  where  I am  - she  never  sees 
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Fernando  Pina 
with  friend. 


me  too  much  around  home  now. 

At  the  time  of  the  hurricane  my 
father  lost  his  property.  My  father  had 
his  own  property.  He  also  had  another 
property  on  the  land.  He  turned  over 
to  me  part  of  the  property  that  we  had 
and  this  gave  me  a chance  to  work 
more  in  the  coffee  business.  And  so  I 
became  very  interested  in  it  and  became 
involved  with  the  campesinos,  the  cof- 
fee growers  organization,  and  this 
chance  to  go  away  and  learn  about  co- 
operativism  will  give  me  a chance  to 


get  prepared  to  work  better,  and  give 
service  to  people  in  the  whole  area. 

When  I was  a little  boy  I always  had 
an  idea  about  being  a priest,  but  since 
I was  brought  up  in  the  hills  there  was 
never  a chance  to  get  an  education.  So 
now  with  this  chance  I have  of  getting 
to  know  something  about  cooperatives, 
then  I will  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  the  people  in  this  area. 

Although  I don’t  find  my  way  to 
becoming  a priest,  I think  that  not 
only  by  being  a priest,  but  by  becoming 
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evangelized  and  by  service,  you  are 
able  to  bring  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  the 
people. 

Since  the  hurricane  has  there  been  a 
change  in  your  life  because  of  the 
traumatic  experience?  Has  it  given  you 
a deeper  insight  into  life? 

What  I have  always  understood 
from  the  Bible  is  that  material  posses- 
sions aren’t  the  most  important,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  understand  that 
material  possessions  are  necessary  in 
order  to  survive.  So  that  the  idea  in 
life  is  not  to  earn  a lot  of  money,  but 
to  have  enough  to  get  along  with,  and 
that  you  are  able  to  be  of  service  to 
others. 

in  the  last  five  or  six  months,  from 
what  I can  see  around  the  parish,  you 
have  worked  a lot  to  organize  the  peo- 
ple, to  organize  the  campesinos,  to  get 
the  campesinos  themselves  to  help 
themselves  with  regards  to  reconstruc- 
tion and  rebuilding.  I’m  sure  it’s  been 
very  frustrating  at  times  and  difficult, 
but  can  you  see  hope  and  the  fruit  of 
your  labour? 


Before  the  hurricane  we  have  had 
our  difficulties  in  organizing  some  of 
the  campos,  it’s  been  very  difficult  to 
bring  people  together,  but  since  the 
hurricane  people  are  very  quick  to 
share  and  they  realize  that  they  can’t 
solve  their  problems  by  each  one  going 
his  own  way.  They  have  to  work  to- 
gether in  order  to  solve  their  problems. 

In  your  experience  here  in  the  par- 
ish and  outlying  areas  how  do  you  see 
the  role  of  the  Church? 

I understand  that  to  be  a follower 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not 
just  mean  to  get  people  together  to  say 
their  prayers,  but  also  to  teach  them 
how  to  improve  their  situation  and 
change  their  lives.  And  this  by  putting 
into  action  the  two  most  important 
commandments,  the  love  of  God  and 
love  of  neighbour,  and  showing  your 
love  of  God  by  particularly  trying  to 
get  people  to  work  together,  to  be 
united,  to  live  in  tranquility  and  peace, 
through  unity,  community  action, 
community  participation  and  commu- 
nity giving  to  one  another. 


The  Bani  countryside. 
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Children ’s  Clinic  in  Bani. 


The  Church  must  be  a Sacrament 
amongst  the  people.  Now  there  are 
people  who  suffer  from  two  kinds  of 
poverty  — the  poverty  of  material 
goods,  but  also  the  poverty  of  not  being 
able  to  organize,  and  the  poverty  of 
not  being  able  to  awaken.  So  you  have 
people  suffering  from  corruption, 
people  suffering  from  poverty,  and 
although  you  may  improve  their  mate- 
rial situation  — being  one  kind  of  pov- 
erty — they  still  remain  poor  in  another 
sense.  And  we  should  be  able  to  show 
people,  as  we  said  yesterday  in  the 
Mass  for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  that 
even  a person  who  is  lame  and  blind 
can  discover  value  and  richness  in  their 
difficulty  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  they  discover  meaning  and 
strength  in  their  lives. 

As  treasurer  in  the  parish,  being  on 
committees,  and  taking  care  of  the 
sick,  you  have  been  involved  in  the 
organization  and  the  distribution  of 
building  materials.  Could  you  just  tell 
us  a little  more. 


The  first  work  was  after  the  hurri- 
cane and  we  had  to  give  up  the  teach- 
ing of  religious  doctrine  as  we  got  very 
involved  in  looking  for  food  for  people, 
which  meant  a lot  of  work  going  around 
the  streets,  taking  census’,  getting  lists 
ready,  bringing  in  food,  organizing  food 
distribution  and  getting  the  food  out 
to  the  people.  So  this  has  involved  a 
lot  of  meetings  and  organization  in  the 
campos. 

Since  I was  the  treasurer  of  the  par- 
ish, many  people  would  come  to  me 
looking  for  help,  and  I would  help 
them  out,  first  with  food  and  then  we 
would  try  and  help  them  with  what- 
ever need  that  they  had,  for  instance, 
beds.  We  have  a committee  for  the  sick 
here  in  the  parish  and  we  have  lists  of 
those  who  really  need  help,  so  we  were 
sure  that  the  help  we  were  giving  out 
was  getting  to  the  most  needy.  And 
whatever  could  be  done  to  help  them, 
we’d  try  and  solve  their  problems. 

But  out  in  the  country  where  we 
have  our  coffee  property,  people  were 
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living  in  enormous  poverty  and  were 
poor  twice  over  because  they  did  not 
have  material  goods  and  they  didn’t 
have  anybody  to  try  and  organize 
them  or  help  them  out.  So  we  gave  the 
country  folk  our  priority  in  getting 
organized.  We  held  meetings  and  we 
got  zinc  for  their  homes;  and  for  the 
houses  that  were  completely  destroyed 
we  organized  a housing  project  that 
has  completed  five  houses  in  onecampo, 
and  it  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  work  is  under  way. 

I became  involved  in  the  campesino 
organization  as  well  and  later  on  I was 
elected  executive  of  that  organization 
and  now  that  I am  going  away  to  get 
some  training  I’ll  be  of  more  help  to 
them.  And  though  I haven’t  got  much 
formal  education,  still  in  this  part  of 
the  country  even  if  you  have  the  8th 
grade  and  training  you  can  be  of  much 
help  to  the  people.  At  times  too  much 
formal  education  can  keep  you  from 
relating  to  the  people  and  you  may 
not  be  able  to  awaken  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people. 

Well,  Fernando,  I noticed  yesterday 
at  church  that  you  certainly  have  the 
backing  of  so  many  friends  and  fellow 
workers,  and  that  at  your  going-away 
party  last  night  your  parents  and  your 
friends  and  the  parishioners  here  cer- 
tainly send  you  with  a great  sense  of 
satisfaction,  knowing  that  you  go  be- 
cause of  dedication  and  commitment 
to  people  and  I would  just  like  to  wish 
you  every  success. 

We  are  all  servants  of  the  Lord  in- 
vited to  build  a better  world,  not  just 
materially,  but  to  build  up  people,  and 
to  help  people  understand  their  work 
and  roles  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
God* 


Sr.  Mary  Joseph  is  a member  of  the 
Religious  Hospitallers  of  Kingston, 
Ontario.  She  has  been  working  in  the 
hospital  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  since 
1965.  As  well  as  her  hospital  work  she 
co-ordinates  the  ‘Padre  Arturo’ School 
in  the  manual  arts,  cooking  and  sewing 
in  Ocoa. 


New  buildings  take  form. 
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I in  pad  of  the 
Hurricane 


Sr.  Mary  Joseph  Mazzerole 


\A/e  never  expected  that  the  storm 
* * would  come  our  way.  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa  is  not  near  the  coast;  it  is  49 
kilometers  from  the  sea,  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

When  we  heard  on  the  radio  shortly 
after  2:00  o’clock  on  August  30,  1979 
that  it  was  going  to  hit  us  we  tried  to 
batten  everything  down.  People  on  the 
street  were  told  of  the  hurricane  and 
safe  places  for  all  were  found.  By  3:00 
o’clock  the  roof  of  our  building  was 
sagging  and  water  was  rushing  every- 
where. The  air  outside  was  heavy  with 


branches  and  all  kinds  of  things  one 
would  never  expect  to  see  flying 
around.  We  could  not  even  see  the  truck 
parked  beside  our  building  — it  was 
covered  with  debris.  Three  older  build- 
ings besides  ours  collapsed.  In  the  after- 
math  of  the  hurricane,  we  learned  that 
only  one  man  had  died.  He  had 
drowned  while  crossing  the  river.  The 
hurricane  was  a frightening  experience 
for  me.  In  one  word,  I was  scared! 

After  “David”  had  passed  our  roads 
were  out;  we  were  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world  by  land  for  three  days. 


Rural  meeting  of  coffee  growers. 
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Carpentry  school  in  Ocoa. 


Fortunately  helicopters  brought  food 
and  clothing  to  people  here  and  in  the 
mountains.  People  needing  emergency 
care  were  also  helped  by  the  helicop- 
ters. We  have  a 50-bed  hospital  with  a 
complement  of  14  doctors  and  interns. 
Most  of  the  time  we  have  60  bed- 
patients!  After  the  hurricane,  two 
women  were  brought  in  by  helicop- 
ter — they  were  about  to  give  birth. 
These  brave  women  after  having  their 
babies  were  housed  in  the  neighboring 
school  on  mattresses  because  they  had 
no  home  to  go  to  and  the  roads  were 
too  difficult. 

Aid  came  from  many  places  — from 
CARE,  CARITAS,  Canada,  the  U.S., 
France  and  individuals.  The  helicopters 
were  a real  blessing  in  the  distribution 
of  food  and  clothing.  San  Jose  deOcoa 
is  the  center  for  some  80,000  people. 
60,000  people  live  in  small  villages  or 
barrios  in  the  mountains  around  the 
town  proper.  Some  roads  to  these  bar- 
rios were  not  opened  for  weeks. 


The  town  was  slow  in  reconstruc- 
tion but  the  tempo  has  increased  lately. 
The  school  is  not  open  yet  because  it 
is  needed  to  house  the  refugees  who  as 
yet  have  no  place  to  go.  In  the  country- 
side houses  are  being  built  and  the 
people  are  trying  to  start  over.  The 
houses  are  very  simple  one-room  or 
two  at  the  most.  In  one  barrio  they 
have  47  houses  and  are  in  the  process 
of  building  28  more. 

The  ‘Padre  Arturo’ Center  for  young 
people  was  started  several  years  ago.  It 
was  started  to  help  poor  children  learn 
skills  to  help  them  stand  on  their  own. 
The  center  teaches  sewing,  cooking 
and  carpentry.  The  carpentry  shop  has 
proven  a hub  of  activity.  It  has  trained 
many  young  lads  who  have  now  a 
marketable  skill.  A few  of  the  graduates 
of  the  carpentry  shop  have  found  jobs 
in  the  capital,  Santo  Domingo.  After 
the  hurricane,  the  carpentry  shop  was 
given  the  specific  task  of  making  48 
doors  and  120  windows,  as  well  as 
assisting  the  various  campesinos  in  the 
building  of  their  houses. 

Many  of  the  mothers  of  the  students 
of  the  ‘Padre  Arturo’  Center  slave 
daily  at  the  river  over  laundry.  These 
women  are  really  happy  and  proud 
that  their  children  have  and  will  be 
able  to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet. 
Their  children  have  respect  and  a new- 
found dignity.  The  hurricane  was  a 
disaster.  In  the  reconstruction  that  has 
been  going  on  since,  I have  learned  so 
much  about  these  kind  and  courageous 
people.  It  is  a real  pleasure  to  work 
with  them.* 

Editor’s  Note:  This  has  been  Sister’s 
experience  of  the  hurricanes  and  her 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Canadians  who 
have  contributed  to  the  funds  for 
reconstruction. 
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HOLY  SMOKE:  BIBLICAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(140  visuals;  20  minutes;  study  guide;  Slide  Format,  $63.00;  Filmstrip, 
$24.00.) 

In  this  A/V  three  great  biblical  themes  emerge.  The  earth  is  good.  The 
earth  is  the  Lord’s.  Human  beings  exist  to  build  the  earth  in  partnership 
with  God.  This  slideshow  tackles  head  on  today’s  energy  issue.  It  uses  and 
superimposes  biblical  values  that  will  help  provide  people  with  the  theolog- 
ical foundation  for  making  energy  decisions.  Designed  to  be  used  for 
Church  discussion  groups  or  to  be  substituted  for  sermons,  etc. 


Patrick  Hughes’  new  slide-tape  program:  “Holy  Smoke:  Biblical  Reflections  on 
the  Energy  Crisis”  is  a very  useful  educational  tool. 

The  energy  question  which  it  addresses  directly  is  a topic  of  great  concern  and 
even  greater  attention  in  North  American  societies  today.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
stir  up  interest  to  get  people  reflecting  on  this  issue. 

But  one  doesn’t  go  very  far  in  discussing  the  energy  question  before  finding  that 
a number  of  related  factors  are  involved:  The  environment;  global  inequality;  the 
role  of  corporations  in  our  societies’  decision-making  processes. 

One  finds,  moreover,  that  very  basic  value  questions  are  at  stake:  What  are  the 
proper  objectives  of  human  science  and  technology?  To  do  whatever  is  possible 
technically,  or  to  serve  what  we  as  a society  determine  to  be  humanizing  and  of 
priority? 

On  the  energy  question  itself  “Holy  Smoke”  stresses  the  conservation  approach 
endorsed  by  the  Harvard  Business  School’s  surprising  “radical”  study:  Energy 
Future. 

It  approaches  the  general  values  discussion  from  the  Christian  Biblical  tradition. 
It  brings  Genesis  statements  on  creation  and  human  responsibility  effectively  to 
bear  on  the  energy  question  and  related  social  issues. 

“Holy  Smoke”  is  a serious  and  balanced  discussion  of  the  energy  question.  It  is  a 
good  overall  resource  for  provoking  discussion  on  social  responsibility  from  the 
Christian  perspective.  It  is  technically  well  polished  and  effective. 

Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M. 


Due  to  production  costs  and  mailing,  we  will  not  be  offering 
Scarboro  Christmas  cards  with  a mission  motif  this  year. 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


scarboro 


Vol.  9 


October,  1980 


from  flic  Editor 


T"his  issue  of  the  Scarboro  Missions  is  especially  dedicated  to  Mary.  In  the  very 
* act  of  carrying  Christ  “in  haste  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea”  (Luke  l :39), 
she  carried  Him  ‘to  the  world’  and  so  became  the  first  missionary. 

This  publication  describes  the  work  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  a religious 
community  of  women  founded  in  1949,  who  are  called  to  imitate  Mary  in 
sharing  the  “Good  News”  of  Christ  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
developing  world. 

Past  commitments  have  involved  our  community  in  Japan,  Mexico,  Viet  Nam 
and  Cambodian  refugee  camps  in  Thailand.  You  will  read  here  about  the  present 
involvement  of  our  sisters  in  Brazil,  Nigeria  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Mary  s Canticle 


My  being  proclaims  the  greatness  of  the  Lord, 
my  spirit  finds  joy  in  God  my  saviour, 

For  He  has  looked  upon  His  servant  in  her  lowliness; 
all  ages  to  come  shall  call  me  blessed. 

God  who  is  mighty  has  done  great  things  for  me, 
holy  is  His  name; 

His  mercy  is  from  age  to  age  on  those  who  fear  Him. 


He  has  shown  might  with  His  arm; 

he  has  confused  the  proud  in  their  inmost  thoughts. 

He  has  deposed  the  mighty  from  their  thrones 
and  raised  the  lowly  to  high  places. 

The  hungry  He  has  given  every  good  thing, 
while  the  rich  He  has  sent  empty  away. 

He  has  upheld  Israel  His  servant, 
ever  mindful  of  His  mercy; 

Even  as  He  promised  our  fathers, 

promised  Abraham  and  his  descendants  forever. 


(Luke  1:46-55) 
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Our 

Wan 

Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall 


Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall,  Superior  General, 
making  friends  with  Eranilda  — Brazil. 


“Take  nothing  for  the  journey.  . . ” 
Luke  9:3 

C hristians  are  a people  on  a journey. 
^We  are  disciples  of  Jesus  sent  out 
to  announce  Good  News.  The  ways  we 
proclaim  God’s  love  vary  widely  be- 
cause of  our  differing  situations  in 
life  as  laity,  religious  or  clergy.  In  this 
issue  of  their  magazine  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  have  kindly  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  describe  our  way,  the  way  of 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries.  In  the  articles 
which  follow,  our  sisters  tell  something 
of  their  way  of  life  in  our  mission 
countries  and  here  in  Canada.  Before 
you  hear  first  hand  from  them,  I would 


like  to  say  a few  introductory  words 
about  the  way  I see  Our  Lord  leading 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries. 

From  our  Motherhouse  on  Claren- 
don Avenue  in  Toronto  I see  sisters 
off  to  their  mission  appointments.  We 
laugh  a little  at  the  weight  of  their 
luggage  in  view  of  Our  Lord’s  advice 
to  “take  nothing  for  the  journey.’’ 
But  I sense  we  are  being  led  in  that 
direction  — to  the  path  of  human  in- 
sufficiency and  divine  abundance.  We 
are  only  30  sisters  with  a mission  to 
the  whole  world,  yet  God  has  led  us 
to  Nigeria,  the  Philippines  and  Brazil 
— 3 countries  which  are  currently  in 
a crisis  of  change  and  in  which  the 
poor  are  among  the  poorest  economi- 
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cally  in  the  world.  Because  of  our 
smallness  we  might  be  tempted  to  con- 
clude that  these  countries  are  all  we 
could  serve,  yet  somehow  we  were 
also  able  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
help  in  the  refugee  crisis  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Sr.  Cecile  Turner  served  as  a 
nurse  with  the  Red  Cross  in  Thailand 
during  the  winter  of  1979-80  and  Sr. 
Noreen  Kearns  worked  with  Catholic 
Relief  Services  setting  up  refugee  camps 
in  1980.  But  relying  on  the  Lord’s  way 
means  receiving  abundantly  as  well  as 
giving  abundantly.  We  do  have  our  ser- 
vices which  we  bring  to  the  people  — 
nursing,  teaching,  community  develop- 
ment — but  we  are  also  being  asked  to 
bring  just  ourselves,  to  share  the  life 
of  the  people.  It  is  a marvellous  way 
God  has  of  enriching  us  with  their  joy, 
their  community  caring,  their  courage 
in  the  struggle  for  social  justice. 

In  such  a climate  where  the  way  is 
less  and  less  of  our  own  making,  the 
one  constant  we  rely  on  is  the  love  of 
Jesus.  I am  not  sure  why  He  loves  us 
so  much  when  we  remember  our  in- 
fidelities to  Him,  but  love  us  He  does. 
So  it  is  important  for  us  to  take  the 
way  of  love  with  others  — our  bene- 
factors, our  friends,  all  the  brothers 
and  sisters  we  meet  along  the  way.  We 
treasure  your  friendship  and  support. 
Whether  we  meet  often  or  rarely, 
whether  we  only  know  you  through 
your  letters,  I want  you  to  know  you 
are  remembered  daily  in  our  prayers. 
We  need  you.  Your  belief  in  us  and  in 
our  work  is  a sign  for  us  of  God’s 
faithful  love. 

Love  shows  itself  in  deeds  and  the 
Lord  has  given  us  an  abundance  of 
such  love.  We  are  especially  grateful  to 
Monica  Donovan  who  has  given  us  her 
home  as  a house  of  formation  for  the 


last  five  years.  Her  contribution  will 
live  on  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
have  shared  in  the  formation  program. 
We  have  been  astonished  at  the  gener- 
osity of  our  friends  who  are  helping  us 
with  the  renewal  of  our  Maryglen 
Residence  in  downtown  Toronto.  Vari- 
ous Canadian  communities  of  women, 
The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
and  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto  have 
all  contributed  generously  to  the  reno- 
vation program.  Fr.  Paul  Sheehan, 
C.S.B.  is  directing  the  work,  giving  tire- 
lessly of  his  many  skills  and  unfailing 
interest.  Through  his  ingenuity  a pro- 
gram of  manual  arts  has  been  developed 
for  the  students  at  St.  Michael’s  High 
School  who  receive  training  through 
work  on  the  project.  To  Fr.  Sheehan 
and  the  Basilian  Fathers  we  are  deeply 
indebted.  If  love  shows  itself  most  of  all 
in  persons,  the  children  of  St.  Clare’s 
Developmental  Centre  come  readily  to 
mind.  Sr.  Susan  Moran  is  the  director 
of  the  program  and  through  her  we 
have  been  introduced  to  these  young 
people.  Their  smiles,  their  enthusiasm 
for  living  despite  severe  handicaps 
forcefully  remind  us  of  what  ultimately 
is  important  in  life.  We  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  be  involved  in  the  education 
of  these  students. 

My  few  words  about  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  describe  a little  about  the 
way  we  are  making  the  journey  as 
disciples  of  Jesus.  Our  sisters  will  add 
much  more  in  picturing  life  on  the 
missions.  Ultimately  our  way  is  like 
the  path  of  a ship  crossing  the  waters. 
The  way  it  has  taken  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  wake  behind,  but  the  future  course 
is  unmarked.  We  see  something  of  the 
path  we  have  taken  but  our  future 
course  is  yet  to  be  charted.  We  trust 
that  Jesus  will  show  us  the  way.* 
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The  Maryg/en  Residence , 244  Church  Street,  Toronto. 


THE 

MARYGLEN 

RESIDENCE 


I he  Maryglen  which  is  situated  in 
downtown  Toronto,  just  two  blocks 
from  the  Yonge  Street  strip,  has  been 
in  operation  since  1963.  It  is  a resi- 
dence where  young  women  can  take  a 
major  step  towards  self-responsibility 
as  they  leave  the  security  of  home  and 
go  to  the  “big  city”  to  study  or  to 


work.  Over  the  years  it  has  proved  to 
be  homey  despite  its  size  and  safe 
despite  its  locale.  It  has  the  cosmopoli- 
tan look  of  Toronto  itself.  Above  all,  it 
has  been  a place  where  friendships 
have  grown  and  flourished. 

One  resident,  Agnes  Balicki,  a 28 
year  old  graduate  in  geology,  writes: 
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“I  first  learned  of  Maryglen  in 
church.  One  Sunday  in  August,  I sat 
trying  to  concentrate  on  the  sermon, 
but  unable  to  keep  my  mind  from 
wandering  back  to  the  problem  gnaw- 
ing at  it.  My  bid  for  a return  to  an 
independent  and  normal  life  had  failed 
— before  it  had  even  started.  Unless  I 
could  find  a place  to  live  immediately, 
I would  have  to  return  to  the  stagnant 
existence  of  a physically  handicapped 
person  in  a small  rural  town.  You  may 
wonder  why  the  problem  of  accom- 
modation in  a large  city  like  Toronto 
should  play  such  a vital  role  in  my  life, 
but  it  was  precisely  the  bigness  of  To- 
ronto that  had  created  my  problem. 
Because  my  mobility  had  recently  beeh 
severely  curtailed  and  I could  not  use 
public  transportation,  I needed  a place 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  within  my 
walking  distance  of  church,  college, 
hospital,  stores  and  market.  This  in  it- 
self was  an  incredible  problem  in  logis- 
tics. But  when  other  requirements  were 
added:  such  as,  accommodation  which 
would  provide  the  security  necessary 
to  a single  girl  in  a strange  city;  which 
would  prove  adaptable  to  my  physical 
deficiencies;  where  I could  retain  my 
independence,  yet  still  count  on  the 
companionship  and  help  of  others; 
which  would  be  affordable  on  a limited 
income;  and  above  all  into  which  I 
could  move  immediately  — any  solution 
to  my  problem  would  be  nothing  short 
of  miraculous. 

As  I sat  in  church  that  Sunday, 
praying  for  a solution,  my  eyes  were  at- 
tracted to  an  advertisement  on  the  back 
of  the  church  bulletin  for  Maryglen 
Residence.  Something  about  the  name 
appealed  to  my  Scottish  nature  and  as 
I read  on,  I realized  that  this  couldn’t 
be  a coincidence;  here  was  my  solution! 


“Well,  that’s  how  I discovered  Mary- 
glen. How  I actually  got  into  residence 
is  another  story.  The  more  I discovered 
about  Maryglen,  the  more  perfect  it 
seemed  for  me  — except  for  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  vacancies!  I will 
just  say  that  the  story  of  the  following 
three  weeks  was  one  of  anxiety  and 
prayer,  shot  through  with  periods  of 
desperation  and  flashes  of  humour. 
But  the  Hand  that  had  guided  me  that 
day  in  church  continued  to  do  so,  and 
the  third  week  of  September,  I moved 
into  residence. 

“Although  Maryglen  was  initially  a 
place  of  refuge  for  me,  it  quickly  be- 
came a place  of  learning.  The  majority 
of  the  residents  are  students  at  various 
universities  and  colleges.  The  Maryglen 
is  also  home  to  working  girls  from 
abroad,  relatives  of  patients  in  nearby 
hospitals,  a small  number  of  older 
women  — and  just  recently  — a mother 
and  young  daughter  from  Laos,  who 
are  being  sponsored  by  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries.  From  this  cross-section 
of  humanity  one  cannot  help  but  learn 
about  other  cultures  and  traditions 
and  also  of  life  in  its  many  facets  — 
both  good  and  bad.  In  the  variety  of 
age  groups  present,  one  is  vividly  re- 
minded of  how  one’s  values  and  out- 
looks change  with  time  and  experience. 
Encountering  and  living  with  the  prob- 
lems of  others  helps  one  to  retain  a 
sense  of  proportion,  in  that,  no  matter 
how  dark  one’s  own  life  may  seem, 
there  are  always  others  whose  condi- 
tion is  much  worse.  Life  at  Maryglen 
has  been  a broadening,  growing  experi- 
ence for  me.  Each  day  it  enhances  my 
value  for  human  life  and  reinforces  my 
belief  that  without  hope  one  cannot 
live,  but  merely  exist.”* 
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Sister  Clarice  Garvey 
and  friend. 


On  I* 


Mission 


Sr.  Clarice  Garvey 


“He  has  deposed  the  mighty  from 
their  thrones  and  raised  the  lowly  to 
high  places.  The  hungry  he  has  given 
every  good  thing,  while  the  rich  he 
sent  empty  away.  ” (Luke  1:52-53) 

"J~hese  are  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
poor  maid  of  Nazareth  who,  re- 
sponding in  joy  to  the  Life  within  her, 
tells  of  God’s  choice,  His  arbitrary 
choice  of  the  poor,  the  little  ones,  the 
outcasts  of  society,  those  who  live  in 
shame  and  whose  names  are  proclaimed 


in  disgrace  by  the  righteous  and  power- 
ful ones. 

Recently  within  the  Latin  American 
Church  and  in  Brazil  in  particular,  vari- 
ous groups  of  religious  women  are  re- 
sponding to  a call  to  help  bring  about 
the  realization  of  this  prophecy  of  Our 
Lady.  At  the  Conference  of  Latin 
American  Bishops  in  Puebla  in  Jan- 
uary, 1979,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  picking 
up  the  theme  of  the  Bishops  who  were 
reiterating  the  option  for  the  poor 
made  at  Medellin  in  1969,  said  that 
religious  are  invited  to  live  the  new 
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commandment,  giving  themselves  as  a 
free  gift  to  all  “with  a love  that  ex- 
cludes no  one  but  with  special  prefer- 
ence for  the  poor.”Our  archdiocesan 
pastoral  plan  for  the  year  1980  has  for 
its  priority  “preferential  option  for  the 
poor.” 

How  do  we,  as  members  of  a reli- 
gious community  situated  within  this 
local  church,  cooperate  with  it  to  bring 
about  the  Kingdom? 

We  have  only  to  go  to  the  scriptures 
for  the  answer.  Jesus  said:  “As  the 
Father  has  sent  me,  I also  send  you.” 
(John  20:21)  And  How  did  the  Father 
send  the  Son?  He  sent  him  born  into 
a working  class  family  in  a small  town. 
The  poor  situation  of  His  birth  was  to 
be  a sign  by  which  the  shepherds  would 
recognize  Him.  When  Jesus  took  His 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world  and 
its  people  at  that  time,  He  identified 
Himself  with  the  poor,  the  sinners, 
those  rejected  by  society,  the  nobodies. 
He  used  the  language  and  images  of 
farmers,  of  simple  poor  people,  to 
teach  His  way.  He  had  no  private  life, 


no  schedule,  no  plan,  no  time  to  eat 
and  nowhere  to  lay  His  head.  He 
washed  the  feet  of  His  friends  as  a sign 
of  service.  He  contested  the  double  stan- 
dard of  the  priests  and  doctors  of  the 
law  and  the  injustices  of  the  rich  while 
always  offering  them  also  opportunities 
for  conversion.  During  the  last  hours 
of  His  life  He  was  stripped  and  left  to 
die  among  thieves,  abandoned  by  most 
of  His  friends  and  buried  in  a borrowed 
tomb. 

“I  also  send  you.”  (John  20:21) 
And  how  do  we  sent-ones  live  out  our 
commitment  to  the  poor?  We  must  go 
and  live  among  them.  This  is  a kind  of 
being  born-again  experience  because 
there  is  so  much  we  must  unlearn.  We 
find  ourselves  in  need  of  being  evange- 
lized. We  must  learn  from  the  poor 
how  to  live  poorly  and  so  to  depend 
on  our  Father.  We  must  look  for  the 
Father’s  will  in  the  experiences  of  each 
day.  We  learn  to  share  with  those  who 
have  less.  We  must  learn  to  serve. 

This  service  is  given  in  various  ways. 
At  times  it  means  one  of  the  mostcom- 


Sister  Mary  Hughes  visiting  in  the  parish  of  Mu iungu. 
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mon  works  of  mercy  — visiting  the 
sick.  Now  we  have  the  privilege  of 
bringing  Our  Lord  to  those  suffering 
ones  in  the  sacrament  of  His  Presence. 
Serving  also  means  getting  involved  in 
the  economic  realities  of  their  lives 
and  that  may  mean  fostering  involve- 
ment in  farmers’  unions,  explaining  to 
them  the  benefits  of  being  a member 
and  their  responsibility  to  attend 
meetings  to  demand  their  rights  and 
the  rights  of  their  neighbours.  Like- 
wise, we  too  must  make  it  a point  to 
attend  court  cases  dealing  with  land 
issues  in  order  to  show  solidarity  with 
the  oppressed. 

Serving  means  visiting  families  and 
by  successive  visits  to  groups,  helping 
them  to  realize  that  they  are  called  to 
build  up  a new  church,  really  to  be- 
come that  church.  For  this  purpose, 
we  struggle  together  to  build  Christian 
communities  which  are  the  basic  units 
of  the  church.  In  these  communities, 
preparation  for  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments becomes  a communal  function. 
Politics  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
gospel  and  the  need  for  a just  society. 
Health  is  a community  concern;  so  one 
or  two  of  the  local  youths  are  chosen 
and  sent  to  a training  centre  to  learn 
the  basics  in  prevention  and  treatment. 
The  teacher  and  the  catechist  are 
chosen  by  the  community  on  the  basis 
of  their  participation  in  community 
meetings  and  activities  as  weli  as  their 
academic  standing.  Serving  may  often 
mean  having  the  door  open  to  all. 
Children  who  have  walked  an  hour  to 
school  need  a drink  of  water.  Many 
come  to  have  their  blood  pressure 
checked  or  perhaps  to  talk  to  someone 
with  a compassionate  ear.  Some  come, 
especially  the  children,  just  to  look 
around  the  house  and  to  see  the  foreign 


sisters  and  to  hear  the  funny  way  they 
speak.  The  old  who  come  to  town 
appreciate  having  a place  to  sit  and 
rest  and  have  coffee  before  their  long 
trek  home.  Service  may  mean  working 
with  catechetical  groups,  health  teach- 
ing, baby  sitting,  lending  a water 
bucket,  writing  a letter  for  an  illiterate, 
and  many  other  ordinary  things. 

And  for  all  that  service,  what  do  we 
get?  What  reward  shall  we  have?  The 
poor  bring  us  what  they  have:  fruit, 
vegetables,  a few  eggs,  sometimes 
flowers.  But  no  gift  surpasses  the 
warm  welcome  they  give  us,  their  trust 
and  understanding.  How  they  forgive 
us  and  take  us  in!  There  is  always  a 
place  at  their  table  no  matter  how 
small  the  serving;  always  a place  to 
sleep.  No  matter  if  we  have  to  share  a 
room  with  four  or  five  of  the  family 
and  perhaps  a setting  hen!  Our  reward 
is  their  love  which  they  give  so  gener- 
ously, a love  that  is  like  rain  that  falls 
gently  and  softens  and  nourishes  us  so 
that  we  may  bring  forth  fruit. 

Our  mission  among  the  poor  then 
is  to  reaffirm  in  them  the  truth  that 
they  are  the  specially  chosen  of  God, 
to  help  them  become  conscious  of  the 
equality  of  all  people  and  to  stand 
with  them  in  their  fight  to  acquire  and 
maintain  their  freedom  from  cultural, 
political  and  economic  oppressors. 
Father  Dan,  our  founder,  once  gave  us 
as  our  motto  the  words  of  Christ 
written  in  the  Book  of  Revelations, 
“Behold,  | am  making  all  of  creation 
new.”  (Rev.  21:5)  That  is  no  small 
challenge!  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  by 
participating  in  the  liberation  of  the 
poor  of  the  world,  help  bring  about 
that  new  creation  and  bring  closer  to 
realization  Our  Lady’s  prophecy  in 
the  Magnificat.* 
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“Lo,  I am  about  to  create  a new  heaven  and 
a new  earth; 

The  things  of  the  past  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered or  come  to  mind. 

Instead  there  will  always  be  rejoicing  and 
happiness  in  what  I create; 

For  I create  Jerusalem  to  be  a joy 
and  its  people  to  be  a delight; 

I will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem 
and  exalt  in  my  people. 

No  longer  shall  the  sound  of  weeping  be 
heard  there,  or  the  sound  of  crying; 

No  longer  shall  there  be  in  it 
an  infant  who  lives  but  a few  days, 
or  an  old  man  who  does  not  round  out  his 
full  lifetime; 

He  dies  a mere  youth  who  reaches  but  a 
hundred  years, 

and  who  fails  of  a hundred  will  be  thought 
accursed. 

They  shall  live  in  the  houses  they  build 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard  they  plant; 
They  shall  not  build  houses  for  others  to 
live  in,  or  plant  for  others  to  eat. 

As  the  years  of  a tree,  so  the  years  of  my 
people; 

and  my  chosen  ones  shall  long  enjoy 
the  produce  of  their  hands. 

They  shall  not  toil  in  vain 
nor  beget  children  for  sudden  destruction; 
For  a face  blessed  by  the  Lord  are  they 
and  their  offspring. 

Before  they  call,  I will  answer; 

while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I will  hearken 

to  them.” 


Isaiah  65:17-24 
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Sr.  Janet  MacDonell  ~Jhe  following  is  a public  petition 
1 written  by  the  community  of  Monte 
Castelo  in  northeastern  Brazil. 

“We,  the  undersigned,  are  small  farm- 
ers who  live  in  the  municipality  of 
Quixada,  on  the  ‘fazenda’  (farm) 
Monte  Castelo.  This  property  belongs 
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to  Jose  Dourival  Nunes  Cavalcante,  a 
medical  doctor.  Some  of  us  were  born 
and  brought  up  on  this  fazenda,  others 
have  lived  here  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  At  one  time  we  paid  land  rent 
of  35%  of  our  cotton  crop.  After  the 
doctor  and  his  brother  Lourival  as- 
sumed administration,  the  land  rent 
was  raised  to  50%.  We  have  been  pay- 
ing that  for  thirty  years  now. 

“The  ‘patrao’  (landowner)  obliges 
us  to  sell  all  our  harvest  to  him  at 
whatever  price  he  wishes  to  pay.  When 
the  market  price  for  cotton  was  1 50 
cruzeiros  per  unit  (15  kilos),  he  paid 
us  120  cruzeiros.  If  we  had  a credit 
balance  coming  to  us  after  the  harvest 
settlement,  he  always  paid  us  in  instal- 


ments — never  outright.  Some  of  us 
received  our  credit  for  the  year  of 
1965  in  July  of  1966.  Almost  always 
this  credit  was  paid  in  merchandise 
furnished  by  the  doctor  and  always  at 
the  price  he  wished  to  set.  During  the 
time  our  credit  balance  was  in  his 
hands  he  never  paid  us  interest,  yet  if 
we  owed  him  money  he  always  charged 
us  interest.  Now  a kilo  of  coffee  is 
worth  48  cruzeiros  in  the  stores  in 
Quixada,  but  we  are  obliged  to  buy  it 
from  the  doctor  at  1 00  cruzeiros  a kilo. 

“During  the  drought  year  of  1970 
there  was  food  distributed  by  the 
government  for  those  who  worked  on 
the  construction  of  a dam  on  this 
property.  In  the  beginning  we  received 
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the  food,  but  later  the  doctor  began 
selling  it  to  us.  Even  the  sacks  that  the 
food  came  in  were  sold,  although  it 
was  plainly  written  on  them  that  it 
was  forbidden  to  sell  or  exchange  these 
food  donations.  In  1965,  we  built  a 
road  through  the  property  without 
payment  because  the  overseer  told  us 
that  if  we  did  not  do  so  we  would  not 
have  the  right  to  plant  that  year.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  contracted  us  to 
build  a dam  for  3,000  cruzeiros.  We 
received  1,000  cruzeiros  and  have  yet 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  money.  Neither 
on  what  we  buy  nor  what  we  sell,  do 
we  have  the  right  to  set  the  price. 

“We  went  along  working  on  this 
fazenda  under  these  conditions  with- 
out anyone  to  counsel  us,  yet  we  al- 
ways had  a dream  of  something  dif- 
ferent, a hope  we  found  when  we 
read  the  Word  of  God  to  each  other. 
Later  we  were  given  a little  book 
which  spoke  of  human  rights. 

“The  landowner  forbade  the  priests 
from  Aratuba  to  say  Mass  on  the  faz- 
enda when  he  found  out  that  they 
were  teaching  us  something  about  our 
rights.  We  began  to  have  meetings  any- 
way to  study  the  land  laws  and  at 
these  meetings  discovered  that  we 
were  obliged  by  law  to  pay  only  10% 
rent  of  our  crop  of  cotton,  corn  and 
beans. 

“In  1978,  when  it  was  time  to  hand 
over  our  cotton  crop,  we  had  a meet- 
ing and  decided  to  invite  the  landowner 
to  it.  We  made  him  a proposal  of  30% 
rent  of  our  cotton  crop.  He  did  not 
accept  our  proposal  for  that  year  and 
would  consider  it  only  in  1980.  He 
told  us  that  we  should  inform  our- 
selves properly  of  the  law.  Soon  after 
that  we  all  received  a subpoena  to  ap- 
pear at  police  headquarters  in  Quixada 


where  we  were  questioned  and  threat- 
ened. Following  that,  he  sent  armed 
police  on  several  occasions  to  the 
fazenda  where  they  again  threatened 
us  and  tried  to  make  us  back  down 
on  our  decision.  Later,  when  we  needed 
declarations  of  our  poverty  status  for 
legal  process,  the  local  sheriff  refused 
to  provide  them.  Dr.  Pinheiro,  our 
syndicate  lawyer,  obliged  him  to  make 
these  declarations.  At  this  point,  the 
landowner  took  legal  action  and  seized 
our  total  cotton  crop.  In  a second  legal 
action,  he  ordered  all  twenty-seven 
families  of  us  off  his  land.  Where  are 
we  to  go?  The  only  work  we  know  is 
farming.  He  forbids  us  to  plant,  yet 
still  we  must  to  keep  our  families  from 
starving. 

“We  are  asking  you,  the  proper 
authorities,  to  help  us.  We  want  to 
work  on  the  land  and  pay  a just  rent 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
country.” 

There  are  many  people  living  in 
similar  circumstances  who  by  their 
faith  and  courage  are  bringing  about 
the  Resurrection.  With  them,  and 
with  all  people  of  good  will,  the  farm- 
ers of  Monte  Castelo  share  their  story 
of  the  gospel  message. 

Lately,  the  property  owner,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  sent  nine  policemen  armed 
with  small  machine  guns  onto  the 
fazenda  where  they  threatened  these 
families  as  they  were  celebrating  a 
bible  vigil.  Shortly  after,  a young  boy 
from  the  community  was  unjustly  im- 
prisoned. Still  these  people  continue 
to  come  together  every  week  where 
they  analyse  and  interpret  these  hap- 
penings in  the  light  of  the  gospel.  On 
Sundays,  they  meet  under  the  juazeiro 
trees  (significantly  the  only  shade- 
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giving  trees  in  this  arid  area)  where 
they  assist  at  Mass  together  on  the 
radio. 

The  witness  given  by  the  com- 
munity of  Monte  Castelo  has  done 
much  to  help  the  church  here.  It  is 
especially  meaningful,  for  the  drama 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  brought 
before  us  as  it  is  lived  out  in  the  lives 
of  these  people.  At  the  same  time  we 
perceive,  through  all  their  suffering, 
a paschal  happening  in  their  stead- 
fast hope,  their  persevering  struggle, 
their  sense  of  community  and  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
truth.  One  member  of  the  community 
said  recently,  “We  are  suffering  perse- 
cution, privation  and  hunger,  but  we 
do  not  despair  for  we  are  certain  that 


BRA2I L 

we  are  unlocking  the  door  through 
which  many  others  will  be  able  to  pass 
freely.” 

The  opening  of  this  door  from  slav- 
ery to  a world  of  greater  freedom,  jus- 
tice and  love  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
Resurrection.  Each  of  us  is  called  to 
bring  it  about  in  some  way.  At  this 
time  in  Latin  America  the  call  is  radical 
and  concrete.  For  many  the  call  means 
the  literal  following  of  Christ,  even  the 
giving  of  one’s  life. 

In  the  sure  knowledge  that  these 
sacrifices  must  be  made  for  the  con- 
version and  redemption  of  all,  I ask 
you  to  join  us  in  our  meditation  of 
this  living  gospel  and  in  our  gratitude 
to  those  who  so  willingly  accept  their 
redemptive  role.* 


These  small  farmers  may  pay  up  to  50  per  cent  in  land  rent. 
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Mil  Experience  i) 
ParisliTeam  Mil 
-Vaiirieiluja 

Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson 


^ince  coming  to  Nigeria  in  1974  I 
have  been  engaged  in  apostolic  work 
in  Vandeikya,  an  extensive  parish  with 
92  stations  and  only  one  priest.  I have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  three  full- 
time catechists  who  are  responsible  for 
different  areas  in  the  parish  and  I have 
been  constantly  impressed  with  their 
zeal  and  sense  of  dedication.  Gradually 
their  responsibilities  have  increased  in 
the  areas  of  decision-making  and  in  the 
guidance  of  their  people.  They  have  a 
wealth  of  understanding  of  their  own 
culture  which  is  readily  available  to 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  bring  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  to  the  Tiv  people.  At 
our  monthly  zonal  congresses  we  rely 
heavily  on  their  cooperation,  especially 
in  the  work  of  the  Adult  Catechumen- 
ate  Programme  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  people  for  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  Marriage.  They  are  en- 
couraged to  move  about  frequently  in 
their  own  areas  in  order  to  support 


and  advise  the  church  leader  in  each 
station. 

There  is  another  important  group 
of  men  who  give  freely  of  time  and  tal- 
ent to  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
their  own  small  areas.  They  are  vital  to 
the  life  of  the  church  in  our  diocese. 
These  men  are  volunteers  who  emerge 
as  leaders  in  their  community.  Many 
of  these  men  are  in  a position  to  be 
married  in  the  church  and  yet  seem  re- 
luctant to  take  this  important  step.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  reluc- 
tance arises  from  a lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  of  the  sacrament 
or  from  an  unwillingness  to  bind  them- 
selves to  a lifelong  commitment  in 
Christian  marriage.  Their  duties  are 
varied.  They  prepare  and  lead  the  Sun- 
day service  each  week  in  their  station, 
instruct  the  catechumens  and  assume 
responsibility  for  other  needs  within 
their  Christian  communities.  Because 
of  this,  a parish-wide  meeting  was  held 
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Sister  Rosemary  Williamson  with  catechist  in  Koti . 
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for  them  in  the  month  of  February  to 
assist  them  in  their  preparation  for 
Lent,  Holy  Week  and  Easter.  At  this 
meeting  they  were  commissioned  to 
begin  Lent  with  the  distribution  of 
ashes  for  Ash  Wednesday. 

One  of  my  favourite  gospel  stories 
is  St.  Luke’s  account  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. In  going  to  anoint  the  body  of 
Jesus,  the  women  were  the  first  to 
hear  the  good  news  that  He  had  risen. 
This  is  close  to  the  reality  of  the  church 
here  for  how  often  it  is  that  the  women 
seem  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the  gift 
of  faith  and  in  turn  to  go  forth  to 
spread  it.  Like  those  women  of  the 
gospel,  they  minister  to  the  sick,  the 
dying  and  the  discouraged.  When  a 
death  has  occurred  on  a compound, 
they  go  in  a group  to  console  the  family. 
Individuals  in  the  group  assume  differ- 
ent responsibilities.  One  woman  leads 
the  prayers,  another  chooses  a reading 
from  the  Bible,  while  yet  another  leads 


the  singing.  Others  will  quite  freely 
comment  on  the  scriptural  passage  or 
offer  spontaneous  prayer.  From  the 
outset  they  invited  me  to  join  them  in 
these  works  of  mercy,  and  my  involve- 
ment with  them  and  their  confraternity 
has  been  one  of  the  most  challenging 
and  gratifying  of  my  experiences  here. 

It  was  quite  natural  then  that  when 
Sister  Rosemarie  Donovan  and  I ap- 
proached Fr.  Ivever,  the  parish  priest 
at  the  time,  about  the  idea  of  moving 
into  a small  village,  we  had  in  mind  the 
area  where  these  Christian  women  were 
very  active.  Father  approached  the 
people  of  Koti  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  be  agreeable  to  having  two  sis- 
ters live  in  their  village  since  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  living  quarters 
for  us  would  rest  with  them.  Their  re- 
sponse was  positive  and  enthusiastic 
and  they  welcomed  us  into  their  hearts 
and  homes. 

One  morning  after  our  arrival,  one 
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old  woman  came  to  greet  us,  bringing 
us  gifts  of  oranges  and  sardines.  “Who 
was  it  who  sent  you  here?”  she  asked. 
“Was  it  not  God?  Then  you  are  God  in 
our  midst.”  And  then  in  January  of  last 
year,  as  if  in  answer  to  her  great  faith, 
Jesus  did  come  to  dwell  with  us  sacra- 
mentally in  our  small  house. 

At  the  first  Mass,  with  a group  of 
our  faithful  Christians  present,  we 
were  commissioned  as  extraordinary 
ministers  for  the  distribution  of  Holy 
Communion.  Each  Sunday  I go  to  an 
out-station  to  help  the  church  leader 
and  to  distribute  Holy  Communion  at 
the  Sunday  service  which  he  conducts. 
Last  Holy  Week  we  were  able  to  have  a 
Communion  service  in  nearby  stations 
on  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Sunday,  and  on  Holy  Thursday 


night  many  of  the  faithful  came  to 
pray  at  the  altar  of  repose  in  our  hum- 
ble Koti  chapel. 

We  hope  gradually  to  build  a deeper, 
praying  community.  Each  morning  the 
people  gather  for  prayer  and  reflection 
on  the  scripture  readings  of  the  day. 
During  the  day,  others  call  in  on  their 
way  to  market  or  farm  to  spend  a few 
moments  in  quiet  prayer. 

So  Jesus  speaks  to  us  through  these 
gentle  people.  He  bids  us  look  at  them 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  lives  and  gain 
enlightenment  from  them.  And  so  we 
must  look  and  listen  to  our  people  in 
Koti.  We  must  try  to  come  to  them 
with  small  mouths  and  very  large  ears. 
We  must  hear  the  heartbeat  of  those 
with  whom  we  live.  And  as  we  listen 
our  hearts  are  filled  with  hope.* 


Touch  inn  in 
Tivlninl 

Mary  Reid 

‘7  am  going  to  go  abroad  to  study  the 
fine  arts.  ” 

‘For  me,  my  seif,  / want  to  take  physics 
or  technology.  ” 

7 am  going  to  study  mathematics, 
maybe  in  Ireland  or  North  America.  ” 


These  are  a few  of  the  aspirations  of 
1 the  boys  in  this  year’s  graduating 
class  at  St.  Peter’s  Secondary  School  in 
Vandeikya,  Nigeria.  Hearing  their 
words  brought  memories  of  the  plans 
made  in  my  own  graduating  class.  Yet, 
somehow  in  Canada  fulfilment  of 
dreams  seemed  more  realistic  and  the 
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opportunities  more  abundant. 

St.  Peter’s  is  an  all-boys’  secondary 
school  on  the  outskirts  of  Vandeikya. 
It  is  a school  of  rather  humble  appear- 
ance - nine  classrooms  in  four  mud 
longhouses  topped  with  corrugated  tin 
roofing.  Some  of  the  windows  have 
glass  in  them,  some  rooms  have  doors, 
some  doors  have  handles;  sometimes 
there  is  chalk,  perhaps  the  boys  have 
books,  pens  and  a desk  to  sit  at;  there 
may  be  lights  at  night  for  the  boys  to 
study  by,  but  when  there  are  few  or 
none  of  these  things,  one  can  always 
seem  to  manage. 

The  surroundings  are  somewhat 
modest,  yet  the  boys  are  proud  to  be 
there;  and  rightly  so,  for  the  chances 
of  entering  a secondary  school  are  not 
that  plentiful,  and  the  prestige  is  great 
upon  leaving  it,  no  matter  how  well 
one  does  or  does  not  do. 

One  and  a half  years  ago  I came  to 
teach  at  St.  Peter’s  giving  classes  in 
mathematics,  science  and  French.  My 


Mary  Reid  teaching  her  class  at  St. 
Peter’s  Secondary  School,  Nigeria. 


experiences  have  been  a mixture  of  joy 
and  frustration.  Adjusting  to  a different 
educational  system  and  teaching  in 
English  to  students  barely  understand- 
ing the  language  has  not  been  without 
its  struggles.  I came  expecting  to  give 
much.  It  did  not  take  long,  however, 
for  my  teaching  experience  to  become 
a learning  experience.  Here,  I began  to 


Graduating  class  at  St.  Peter’s  Secondary  School. 
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realize  that  boys  are  not  so  concerned 
to  cram  as  much  as  they  can  into  their 
heads  as  they  are  with  their  day-to-day 
living  and  enjoying  their  time  in  class. 
In  typical  Tiv  style  they  accept  and  ad- 
just to  whatever  comes  their  way  — 
thankful  for  things  given,  hopeful  for 
things  wanting.  It  appears  that  for  them 
what  is  important  is  not  that  their 
dreams  be  fulfilled,  but  that  they  keep 
dreaming. 


Teaching  at  St.  Peter’s  is  certainly 
not  what  I expected.  It’s  more  than  I 
expected.  The  great  shortage  of  teach- 
ers has  made  my  contribution  seem 
worthwhile.  But  much  more  than  that, 
it  has  been  an  opportunity  for  which  I 
am  very  thankful.  For  the  chance  to 
share  the  thoughts,  dreams,  culture 
and  day-to-day  struggles  of  people  so 
different  yet  so  similar  to  myself,  has 
been  an  education  I will  never  forget.* 


With  Hearts 

Full  of*  Love 

Sr.  Gwen  Legault 


“Whoever  has  a heart  full  of  love  al- 
ways has  something  to  give.  ” 

Pope  John  XXIII 

This  quotation  aptly  describes  the 
1 deaf  children  I have  been  teaching 
for  the  past  six  years  at  St.  Francis’ 
School,  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 

Their  inability  to  communicate  ver- 
bally is  compensated  for  by  expressing 
in  other  meaningful  ways  the  love  and 
joy  that  fills  their  hearts. 

Twenty-eight  people,  mostly  chil- 
dren, have  enrolled  at  the  school.  This 
is  the  only  facility  for  the  deaf  in  Benue 
State.  A few  of  these  have  married  or 
taken  jobs;  some  have  gone  to  learn  a 
trade  at  a mission  rehabilitation  centre, 


and  sixteen  are  currently  attending 
day  classes.  For  the  first  four  years 
classes  were  held  in  a mud  hut  similar 
to  the  homes  from  which  they  had 
come.  With  no  previous  knowledge  of 
special  education  for  the  deaf,  the  par- 
ents believed  that  by  sending  theirchil- 
dren  to  these  classes,  their  deafness 
would  somehow  disappear,  or  they 
would  learn  to  hear.  Instead,  to  their 
amazement  and  joy,  they  found  their 
children  learning  to  read,  write  and 
count  like  their  brothers  in  the  village 
school. 

Excursions  and  special  school  events 
are  provided  to  break  the  monotony 
of  daily  classroom  routines. 

During  1979,  the  International 
Year  of  the  Child,  the  official  opening 
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Sr.  Gwen  Legault  and  teachers  in  training  with  deaf  students. 


of  the  new  spacious  two-classroom 
school  was  celebrated.  It  is  opposite 
the  Government  Teachers’  Training 
College.  Student  teachers  sometimes 
help  out  at  St.  Francis’  School. 

This  year  provided  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  a zoo,  recently  opened 
in  the  State  capital  at  Makurdi.  The 
experience  of  seeing  wild  animals  held 
in  captivity  was  something  quite  new 
for  the  children.  They  wondered  why 
the  animals  were  not  being  slaughtered 
for  human  consumption.  They  also 
fearfully  eyed  the  nearby  fence  that 
separated  the  ferocious  looking  lions 
from  us. 

A recent  visit  to  the  rehabilitation 
centre  to  see  the  four  senior  boys 
studying  trades  hopefully  will  motivate 


the  St.  Francis’  pupils.  Their  total  en- 
thusiasm in  turn  motivated  me  to  take 
the  parents  of  these  same  four  boys 
for  a similar  exciting  tour,  thus  bridg- 
ing gaps  between  distances  and  tribes, 
and  building  trust  and  hope  for  the 
future. 

The  work  with  these  special  chil- 
dren is  demanding.  It  demands  a com- 
mitment, not  only  to  their  educational 
needs,  but  also  to  their  total  needs, 
spiritual  and  temporal.  Encouragement 
and  support  for  the  school  have  come 
from  people  around  the  world  — from 
New  Zealand  to  Mexico;  from  London, 
Canada  to  London,  England,  enabling 
these  children  to  express  their  thanks 
in  a special  way  from  “hearts  full  of 
love.”* 
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St.  Jude’s 

Nutrition 

Centre 


Sr.  Patricia  Kay 


Sister  Catherine  Peco  at  St.  Jude’s 
Nutrition  Centre. 


^igeria  ranks  high  among  the  rising 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  the  most 
populous  country  in  Africa  with  its 
expanding  markets  and  remarkable 
and  quick  development.  What  disguises 
this,  however,  is  its  failure  to  meet  its 
own  food  requirements  and  the  resul- 
tant undernourishment  of  many  of  its 
people. 

One  such  person  is  a winsome  Tiv 
child  named  Denen.  His  mother,  Ajii, 
died  of  combined  cancer  and  tubercu- 
losis when  he  was  only  six  months  old. 
The  sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth’s  clinic 
came  to  know  Ajii  in  her  illness  and 
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Maureen  Condon  at 
St.  Jude's  Nutrition 
Centre. 


AFRICA 


visited  and  supported  her  until  her 
saintly  death. 

Their  mother  gone,  the  baby  and 
his  compound  brothers  and  sisters  soon 
suffered  from  lack  of  proper  food.  A 
second  wife  of  Denen’s  father  did  her 
best  to  help  the  children  of  Ajii,  but 
she  delivered  a child  on  the  very  day 
of  Ajii’s  death  and  had  other  children 
to  care  for.  The  responsibility  for 
Denen  fell  mostly  on  Aondoseer,  his 
older  brother.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
primary  school  to  take  over  the  care  of 
Denen  and  carried  him  about  every- 
where. Feeding  and  periodic  bouts  of 
malaria  were  the  biggest  problems,  and 
so  Aondoseer  soon  began  to  bring 
Denen  to  the  clinic’s  nutrition  centre 
(St.  Jude’s)  for  milk  and  soft  foods.  At 
first  he  was  very  thin  and  manifested 
symptoms  of  Kwashiorkor,  but  as  his 
diet  improved  he  began  to  thrive  and 
became  a most  happy  and  delightful 


little  boy. 

Generally  it  is  the  mother  or  grand- 
mother who  receives  the  health  instruc- 
tion, but  in  Denen’s  case,  it  was  his 
brother,  Aondoseer,  who  was  slowly 
and  patiently  taught  simple  hygiene 
and  a more  balanced  nutrition. 

The  main  cause  of  malnutrition  is 
simply  that  the  people  often  do  not 
know  how  to  make  the  most  out  of 
the  abundance  of  plants  and  fruits  that 
grow  in  the  area.  One  example  of  this 
is  ground  nuts  which  are  plentiful  and 
are  a rich  source  of  protein.  They  can 
be  ground  to  a paste,  mixed  with 
bananas  and  fed  to  an  infant  with  a 
spoon.  Every  woman  has  a grinding 
stone,  so  it  is  only  a question  of  intro- 
ducing a new  idea.  Old  habits  are  hard 
to  break  and  it  must  seem  much  easier 
to  give  a child  a piece  of  boiled  yam 
than  to  begin  preparing  something 
different. 
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trition  centre  where  they  will  be  part 
of  a small  community.  Newcomers  of- 
ten learn  far  more  from  other  mothers 
than  from  our  clinic  staff.  Mothers 
who  were  initially  reluctant  to  accept 
our  advice  often  become  our  most  ef- 
fective teachers  when  they  see  their 
own  children  slowly  grow  from  listless- 
ness and  irritability  to  healthy  active 
children. 

During  their  stay  at  St.  Jude’s  Nutri- 
tion Centre  the  mothers  must  contrib- 
ute by  helping  prepare  the  food,  wash 
the  dishes  and  sweep  the  house.  One 
mother  of  a diabetic  child,  who  was  a 
long  term  patient,  learned  how  to 
make  a native  bread  from  ground  peas 
which  are  a good  source  of  protein. 
With  some  financial  help  she  was  able 
to  buy  the  necessary  ingredients,  pre- 
pare the  bread  at  the  nutrition  centre 
and  then  realize  a small  profit  by  selling 
it  to  other  patients  and  school  children. 

Clean  drinking  water  is  essential  for 
the  prevention  of  many  diseases  which 
prey  upon  our  people.  With  the  help 
of  a grant  we  were  able  to  dig  and  ce- 
ment a well.  Our  mothers  receive  in- 
struction on  the  importance  of  pure 
drinking  water  and  then  see  its  benefits 
in  action  as  they,  together  with  the 
clinic  staff,  have  access  to  a cemented 
covered  well  providing  clean  drinking 
water. 

The  existence  of  the  nutrition  cen- 
tre is  evidence  of  our  increasingempha- 
sis  on  the  preventative  aspect  of  our 
health  work.  Especially  gratifying  is 
the  experience  of  having  a beaming 
mother  present  her  child  at  the  busy 
out-patient  department,  declaring, 
“No,  he’s  not  sick.  We’ve  only  come  to 
greet  you.  Don’t  you  remember  us  — 
we  were  at  the  nutrition  centre  last 
year  for  a month!”* 


Another  obstacle  to  overcome  is 
the  desire  to  see  instant  results.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  convince  people  that 
patient  perseverance  at  simple  hygiene 
and  more  balanced  food  make  healthier 
children.  Ultimately,  the  best  proof  is 
a healthy,  happy  child.  We  encourage 
mothers  to  come  and  live  in  at  our  nu- 
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PHILIPPINES 


Com© 

with 

M© 

into 

the 

Fields 


Sr.  Maureen  Mattice 


I sit  here  this  evening  on  the  beach, 
watching  the  sun  set  over  the  distant 
hills  which  surround  our  seashore  mu- 
nicipality of  Hinunangan.  The  words 
of  St.  Luke’s  gospel  echo  in  my  mind  — 


“How  happy  are  you  who  are  poor, 
yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Happy  are  you  who  are  hungry  now, 
you  shall  be  satisfied. 

Happy  are  you  who  weep  now,  you 
shall  laugh.  ” 

(Luke  6:  20-21) 

This  morning  I delivered  a child  in  a 
house  quite  close  to  where  I am  sitting 
now:  the  fourth  son  in  a family  of  five, 
the  eldest  being  six  years  old.  His  par- 
ents are  squatters  on  the  “baybayan” 
(beach  area),  the  house  in  which  he  will 
grow  up  consists  of  two  small  rooms 
of  bamboo  and  thatching,  sitting  on 
stilts  to  protect  it  from  the  sometimes 
devastating  rains.  His  mother  is  mal- 
nourished, and  I doubt  that  she  will 
have  enough  milk  to  sustain  him.  His 
brothers  are  anaemic  and  pot-bellied 
from  intestinal  worms.  What  does  the 
future  hold  for  him? 

As  I walk  along  the  beach,  evening 
settles  on  the  clusters  of  houses  nestling 
close  to  the  shore.  I meet  Larry.  He  is 
eight  years  old  and  every  day  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  begging  for  food  for  his 
family.  His  father  left  them  months  ago 
to  seek  his  fortune  on  another  island. 
Each  day  they  think  that  they  will 
hear  from  him.  Last  week  his  mother 
was  washing  their  clothes  in  the  river. 
The  tide  changed  and  all  they  owned 
was  washed  out  to  sea. 

Farther  along  the  beach,  I watch  an 
old  man  search  for  crabs  in  the  shallow 
water.  His  back  is  hunched  and  his 
knees  are  swollen  with  rheumatism 
from  years  of  working  in  the  “basak” 
(rice  fields).  He  can’t  work  the  fields 
anymore,  so  he  and  his  wife  depend  on 
the  sea  to  feed  them. 

As  I make  my  way  back  to  the  con- 
vento,  I think  of  many  people  I’ve 
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his  parents  are  squatters  on  the  (tbabayan. 


come  to  know  in  my  few  months  here 
who  make  their  homes  along  the  sea.  I 
wonder  what  it  means  to  us  as  mission- 
aries who  have  come  to  ‘labour  in  the 
fields’  of  Southern  Leyte  with  the 
poor,  the  hungry  and  the  sorrowful. 

I can  try  to  live  more  simply;  I can 


share  their  sorrows,  their  fears,  their 
oppression.  I can  offer  them  my  pres- 
ence, and  we  will  learn  from  each 
other.  Together.  . .we  will  work  for 
the  kingdom.  Together. . .we  will  be 
satisfied.  Together. . .1  know  we  can 
laugh.* 
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PHILIPPINES 

Itm'iviiKi 

and  Giving 

Sr.  Margaret  Walsh 


f^uhenia  is  one  of  the  oldest  cate- 
chists who  works  in  our  volunteer 
programme.  In  spirit,  however,  she  is 
very  young  and  is  determined  to  use 
her  unique  gifts  and  talents  in  helping 
others,  especially  children,  to  come  to 
a greater  knowledge  and  love  of  Christ. 

She  is  vivacious,  full  of  life  and  is 
blessed  with  a ready  smile  and  a keen 
sense  of  humour.  These  gifts  are  gen- 
erously shared  with  her  fellow  cate- 
chists, the  children  and  the  adults  of 
her  barrio.  When  photographed  though, 
she  refuses  to  smile  because,  as  she 
says,  “Napangag  ko.”  (My  teeth  are 
missing.) 

Last  year  Euhenia  considered  resign- 
ing but  decided  to  continue  teaching 
because  there  was  no  other  volunteer 
from  her  barrio  to  replace  her.  She  felt 
that  she  was  called  to  service  and  want- 
ed to  use  her  gifts  to  help  bring  about 
His  kingdom  of  love,  peace  and  justice. 

As  missionaries  we  have  so  much  to 
learn  from  people  of  another  culture. 
By  sharing  their  lives  and  what  is  best 
in  both  cultures,  we  come  to  know 
Christ  better.  Euhenia  and  her  many 
companions  have  shown  me  how  gen- 
erous God  is  in  giving  His  gifts  to  sim- 
ple, humble  folk,  and  how  beautifully 
and  generously  they  respond  to  His  love 
by  using  these  gifts  for  others. 


Euhenia 


I am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Thomas  Merton  in  his  book,  “He  Is 
Risen”. 

“Christ  lives  in  us  and  leads  us 
through  mutual  encounter  and 
commitment  into  a new  future 
which  we  will  build  together  for 
one  another. 

That  future  is  called  the  Kingdom 
of  God.”* 
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Sister  Frances  Brady 
with  health  workers 
preparing  herbal 
medicine. 


PHILIPPINES 


From 
Caring  to 
Discovery 

Sr.  Frances  Brady 


almost  any  Wednesday  afternoon 
in  a “barrio”  (village)  of  Hinunan- 
gan,  a group  of  ten  or  twelve  women 
meet  in  the  chapel  or  in  one  of  the 
homes.  (Three  or  four  women  are 
from  that  barrio;  the  others  are  from 
barrios  nearby,  two  or  three  from  each.) 

The  purpose  of  the  gathering  is  a 
class  for  volunteer  health  workers, 
who  learn  to  give  primary  care  and 
health  education  in  their  own  area, 
and  to  encourage  their  neighbours  to 
work  together  to  eliminate  illnesses 
that  afflict  them. 

Two  in  the  group,  who  have  been 
health  workers  for  several  years,  con- 
duct the  meeting  and  teach  others  who 
are  new.  One  of  the  sisters  or  a nurse 
from  the  hospital  in  nearby  Hinunday- 


an  also  attends  to  help  answer  ques- 
tions when  necessary. 

The  class  begins  with  a prayer  and 
one  or  two  songs.  The  illnesses  and 
problems  encountered  in  each  barrio 
during  the  preceding  weeks  are  report- 
ed; the  treatment  and  results  discussed. 
Suggestions  for  future  use  are  given  by 
the  teachers  and  the  rest  of  the  group. 
Some  of  the  problems  cannot  be  solved 
immediately,  but  the  group’s  under- 
standing of  the  health  problems  in  their 
area  is  increased. 

Next  is  a review  of  the  previous 
class  with  any  questions  that  have  aris- 
en, followed  by  the  topic  for  the  day. 
The  lesson  draws  on  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  health  workers, 
new  as  well  as  old,  and  includes  how 
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the  local  herbal  medicines  are  effective 
for  the  illnesses  being  discussed. 

The  importance  of  active  participa- 
tion by  patients  and  their  families,  and 
respect  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
every  person  are  stressed.  There  are 
questions,  much  sharing  of  practical 
examples  and  experiences  and  more 
than  a little  wandering  from  the  topic. 

Finally,  the  date  of  the  next  meet- 
ing is  agreed  upon.  Plans  are  finalized 
for  the  making  of  cough  syrup  or  some 
other  group  activity  in  one  of  the  bar- 
rios. A closing  prayer  is  said,  and  the 
meeting  ends  with  a snack  provided  by 
some  of  the  members. 

The  gathering  has  lasted  about  two 
hours.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to 
measure  the  time  and  effort  that  the 
older  health  workers  have  given  before 
these  Wednesday  afternoons  could  be 
possible. 

They  meet  every  week  to  study  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  disease, 
to  pray  together,  and  reflect  on  their 
role  in  their  small  communities,  to 
learn  more  about  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  socio-economic  situation  in 
which  they  live.  This  has  made  them  a 
closely  united  group.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  a group  of  Christian  lay  leaders 
in  their  respective  barrios  and  see  their 
work  as  health  workers  as  one  practical 
application  of  their  commitment  as 
Christians.  They  help,  support,  encour- 
age and  challenge  one  another  and  share 
both  successes  and  failures. 

Equally  important  is  the  time  they 
devote  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in 
their  barrios.  Injections  are  given, 
wounds  dressed,  tuberculous  patients 
visited  and  encouraged,  advice  given, 
seriously  ill  patients  accompanied  to 
clinic  or  hospital.  Medicinal  herbs  are 
planted  and  cultivated  to  lessen  the 


cost  of  expensive  medicine.  The  health 
workers  are  available  to  help  their  sick 
neighbours  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night. 

Through  the  experiences  of  their 
own  lives  and  those  of  their  patients 
these  women  are  gaining  a greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  which  face 
the  sick  person  who  is  poor. 

Antonio,  who  must  work  so  that 
his  family  can  eat  and  is  told  that  in 
order  to  be  cured  he  must  “rest  and 
eat  a balanced  diet”,  is  in  reality  being 
told  that  he  cannot  be  cured. 

Juanita  stopped  taking  her  anti-TB 
injections  at  harvest  time,  not  from 
lack  of  desire  to  get  well,  but  because 
sore  muscles  at  the  injection,  sites  pre- 
vent her  from  helping  with  the  harvest; 
her  children  depend  on  the  little  she 
earns. 

Lita,  at  one  year,  was  covered  with 
running  sores  and  had  three  large  pain- 
ful boils  on  her  head.  She  was  obviously 
miserable  and  was  a cause  of  anguish 
to  her  mother.  Her  skin  was  bathed 
daily  with  water  boiled  with  guaba 
leaves.  She  was  not  given  expensive 
antibiotics,  but  vitamins  and  food  sup- 
plements. Lita  recovered  amazingly. 
As  with  many  other  children,  the  cause 
of  her  illness  was  simply  lack  of  food. 

The  health  workers  are  learning  and 
we  who  work  with  them  are  also  learn- 
ing. Each  day,  each  week,  each  patient, 
helps  us  to  understand  a litthe  more. 

We  know  little  about  the  future  ex- 
cept that  it  can  be  good  only  if  people 
care  for  one  another.  This  small  group 
of  health  workers  care  enough  to  share 
their  time,  knowledge  and  experience. 
And  now  others,  who  have  watched 
and  been  inspired  by  them,  are  ready 
to  set  out  on  the  same  path  of  service, 
sharing  and  discovery.* 
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OUR  LADY'S 
MISSIONARIES 


Lady’s  Missionaries  was  founded  in  Alexandria,  Ontario  in  1949 
'^'because  of  the  faith  and  vision  of  Msgr.  D.  R.  MacDonald,  fondly 
known  to  all  as  Fr.  Dan.  Gratitude  was  the  motivating  and  driving  force 
which  spurred  Fr.  Dan  on  to  found  this  congregation  of  women  who  would 
leave  their  homes,  families  and  loved  ones  to  seek  out  the  “little  ones’’  of 
the  world.  Fr.  Dan’s  motto  was,  “Freely  we  have  received;  freely  let  us  give.’’ 
The  Sisters  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  would  like  to  express  once  again 
their  gratitude  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  ofToronto  for  giving  us  Sr.  Odelia 
and  Sr.  Mary  Ida  to  form  our  community  in  its  infancy.  We  also  remember 
the  National  Catholic  Women’s  League  who  supported  us  financially  for 
the  first  five  years  and  the  people  of  Alexandria  for  their  interest,  warmth 
and  friendship. 


HISTORICAL  DATES 


March  25,  1949  — First  Mass  at 
Immaculata  House  celebrated  by 
Father  Dan. 

August  15,  1949  — Official  insti- 
tution of  the  Congregation. 
1956-1973  — First  Mission  — Japan. 

1956- 1962  — House  opened  in 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

January  10,  1957  — Death  of 
Father  Dan. 

1957- 1962  — Lokoja,  Nigeria. 

1959  — Motherhouse  moved  from 
Alexandria  to  Toronto. 

1 960  — Death  of  Sr.  Odelia. 

1961-68  — Novitiate  moved  to 
Richmond  Hill. 


1961  - Death  of  first  O.L.M.,  Sr. 
Mary  Christine  (Penny  Macintosh). 

1963  — Maryglen  Residence  opened. 
1965-1972  -Mexico. 

1964  - Brazil. 

1966  — S.  Leyte,  Philippines. 
1970-1972  - Viet  Nam. 

1972  — Nigeria. 

1972  — First  lay  missionaries  to 
Nigeria. 

1975  - House  of  formation  moved 
to  Glebeholme. 

1977  - Death  of  Sister  Mary  Ida. 
1979  - Thirtieth  Anniversary. 
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DATE 


. . ‘Go  into  the  whole  world  and  proclaim  the  good  news  to  all  creation.’. 

MK.  16:15 

AN  INVITATION  TO  WOMEN 

TO  JOIN  US  IN  SHARING 

THE  GOOD  NEWS  WITH 

OUR  BROTHERS 

AND  SISTERS 

OF  THE  DEVELOPING 


For  information,  contact: 
Vocation  Director 
65  Clarendon  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ont. 

M4V  1J2 

Telephone:  416-921-7003 


Thank  you  to  the  Scarboro  Fathers  for  their  friendship  and  for  the  gift  of  this 
issue  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 

— Our  Lady’s  Missionaries. 
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from  the  Editor 

^/^embers  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  have  worked  in  the  Philip- 
pine island  of  Southern  Leyte  for  a quarter  of  a century.  Over  the  years,  the 
Philippines  have  posed  a tremendous  challenge  to  the  Church’s  thinking  and  ac- 
tivities as  regards  “mission.”  Consider  the  following: 

• Nearly  29  million  Filipinos  suffer  some  degree  of  malnourishment. 

• The  bottom  20%  of  the  population  earn  only  5.5%  of  the  national  income; 
the  top  20%  earn  well  over  half. 

• One  third  of  Manila’s  residents  live  illegally  on  land  that  does  not  belong  to 
them.  They  are  the  “squatters”  who  are  constantly  faced  with  eviction. 

• The  average  Filipino  has  a calorie  intake  of  1,670  per  day.  This  is  the  lowest 
level  in  all  of  Asia. 

• One-half  of  all  infant  deaths  are  due  to  malnutrition.  That  figure  is  nine  times 
worse  than  China  and  16  times  worse  than  Japan. 

• Despite  so-called  “land  reform,”  the  number  of  landless  peasants  continues  to 
increase. 

• The  Philippine  nation  is  the  most  indebted  country  in  Asia.  Its  external  global 
debt  approximates  one-third  of  its  GNP. 

These  statistics  are  harsh  and  cold.  They  paint  a bleak  picture  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  majority  of  Filipinos  find  themselves.  But,  they  also  conceal.  They 
say  nothing  about  the  people  as  human  beings.  They  tell  you  nothing  about  the 
Filipinos’  culture,  their  hopes,  their  joys,  their  relationships  with  one  another, 
their  magnificent  religious  sensitivity,  their  ability  to  celebrate. 

Thus,  a people  with  highly  developed  festive  and  spiritual  sensibilities  are  also 
the  same  people  who  suffer  persecution  and  oppression.  Herein  lies  this  paradox- 
ical nation’s  challenge  to  the  missionary  endeavour.  Twenty-five  years  of  re- 
sponding to  this  challenge  has  resulted  in  various  changes  in  the  Society’s  ap- 
proach and  orientation  to  mission  in  the  Philippines.  Failures,  frustrations  and 
fears  have  accompanied  these  changes  — but  so  have  successes,  feelings  of  accom- 
plishment and  laughter. 

In  the  articles  that  follow,  SFMers  relate  their  experiences  to  you.  Paradox 
and  challenge,  as  you  will  see,  are  inescapable  elements  of  the  ever-changing  task 
of  mission.* 
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It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  accurate  re- 
view of  the  activities  of  a missionary 
group  such  as  Scarboro,  which  has 
worked  in  an  area  for  25  years.  AH 
memory  is  selective  to  a degree  and , 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  many  personal 
and  shared  experiences  must  be  con- 
densed or  omitted,  i can  only  hope 
that  something  of  the  laughter,  and 
tears,  the  achievements  and  failures 
comes  through  in  this  account. 
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PART  I: 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Arrival  — Parish  Assignments 

The  Scarboro  priests  came  to  the 
Philippines  in  the  year  1955,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Bishop  Lino  Gonzaga,  then 
bishop  of  the  whole  island  of  Leyte. 
Father  Frank  Moylan,  who  had  some 
experience  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
was  assigned  as  the  regional  superior. 
The  area  given  to  the  Scarboro  priests 
was  the  part  of  Leyte  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ‘Pacific  Coast’. 

At  first,  the  Scarboro  priests  were 
asked  to  care  for  two  parishes.  These 
parishes,  however,  actually  comprised 
four  towns  or  municipalities:  St.  Ber- 
nard, Cabalian,  Anahawan  and  Hinun- 
dayan.  Later,  all  became  separate 
parishes.  In  1957  Scarboro  accepted 
the  charge  of  a parish  on  the  adjacent 
island  of  “Lilo-an.”  Six  years  later  it 
was  returned  to  the  care  of  diocesan 


priests.  In  1963  the  large  parish  of 
Hinunangan  was  given  over  to  our  ad- 
ministration. It  should  be  noted  at  this 
juncture  that  our  reason  for  being  in 
the  Philippines,  and  in  this  particular 
diocese,  was  the  shortage  of  local  Fili- 
pino priests  to  staff  the  parishes. 

Buildings  and  Sacraments 

In  the  parishes  to  which  the  Scar- 
boro priests  were  assigned,  probably 
90  per  cent  of  the  people  were  bap- 
tized Catholics.  Yet,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  priests  and  other  pastoral 
agents,  many  who  had  been  baptized 
were  very  poorly  instructed.  Tradition- 
al fiestas  (feasts)  of  the  saints  were 
celebrated  with  much  fanfare,  and 
while  there  was  a kind  of  Catholic 
culture  overlaid  with  Spanish  religious 
traditions,  regular  attendance  at  Mass 
and  reception  of  the  sacraments  were 
only  practiced  by  a small  percentage 
of  the  people. 


Fr.  Fred  Wakeham,  SFM,  in  the  Philippines  with  Fr.  Gervais  Turgon  of  the  Que- 
bec Foreign  Mission  Society. 
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A Federation  of  Free  Farmers’  meeting.  Involvement  in  their  struggles  resulted 
in  political  harassment. 


The  priests  saw  their  work,  then, 
first  of  all,  as  trying  to  strengthen  the 
sacramental  life  of  the  people.  Since 
some  of  the  old  churches  were  in  im- 
mediate need  of  repair  or  rebuilding, 
they  also  had  to  give  leadership  in  this 
aspect  of  church  life.  The  people, 
though  poor,  were  by  and  large  very 
generous  and  cooperative.  By  1965 
three  new  churches  had  been  built  and 
two  others  renovated.  Financial  aid 
from  Canadian  friends  was  received  to 
assist  in  church  construction  and  re- 
construction, but  the  cost  was  borne 
primarily  by  the  local  people. 

Co-operatives 

The  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  Southern  Leyte  and  the  in- 
justices of  the  economic  situation  were 
always  a cause  of  concern  to  the  Scar- 
boro  priests.  The  pressures  of  attend- 


ing to  the  ordinary  spiritual  needs  of 
the  people,  as  then  understood,  and 
the  directing  of  the  construction  of 
churches,  schools  and  rectories  left  lit- 
tle time  during  the  first  years  to  begin 
any  program  to  help  the  people  in 
their  economic  needs.  As  some  of  the 
construction  was  completed,  however, 
and  the  people  had  gained  more  confi- 
dence in  the  “Canadian”  priests,  we 
realized  that  a realistic  approach  to 
our  ministry  must  include  some  efforts 
to  help  them  in  their  daily  life  struggles. 

A significant  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  formation  of  the  parish  credit 
union  in  the  town  of  Hinundayan  in 
1964,  under  the  guidance  of  Fathers 
Anthony  Martin  and  Charles  Gervais. 
A notable  feature  in  the  forming  of 
this  credit  union  was  the  requirement 
that  prospective  members  attend  six  or 
seven  study  sessions  before  applying 
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for  membership.  In  forming  the  credit 
unions  in  the  other  parishes,  this  re- 
quirement was  seen  as  an  important 
means  for  the  members  to  prove  their 
interest  and  loyalty.  It’s  probably  safe 
to  say  that  people  were  encouraged  to 
join  at  first  because  of  confidence  in 
the  priests  rather  than  in  the  credit 
union  system.  Later,  as  the  credit 
unions  were  able  to  make  loans  to  re- 
deem lands  long  held  in  mortgage, 
their  value  became  more  real  to  the 
people. 

By  1967  credit  unions  had  been 
established  in  the  five  parishes  com- 
mitted to  our  care  and  seminars  were 
being  conducted  by  fertilizer-producing 
companies  to  help  farmers  understand 
the  proper  use  of  fertilizers  and  insec- 
ticides. This  led  eventually  to  the  for- 
mation of  a consumers’  co-operative  in 
Hinundayan,  where  the  farmers  could 
purchase  their  agricultural  supplies  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

As  the  credit  unions  began  to  expand 
and  the  members  became  more  compe- 
tent in  management,  the  priests  gradu- 
ally lessened  their  involvement  in  their 
education  and  guidance.  We  believed 
that  these  projects  could  have  long 
range  success  only  if  the  members  re- 
lied on  themselves  to  run  them. 

Through  the  years  there  have  been 
failures  mixed  with  successes.  Indeed, 
some  officials  even  took  advantage  of 
their  position  to  cheat  their  less  edu- 
cated co-members.  Perhaps  these  fail- 
ures also  play  a part  if  the  people  are 
encouraged  not  to  give  up  on  the  co- 
operative idea,  but  to  become  more 
vigilant  and  involved  in  the  operation. 

Federation  of  Free  Farmers 

In  the  Pacific  coast  area  of  Southern 


Leyte  many  of  the  farmers  were  ten- 
ants. Although  the  Philippine  laws  pro- 
vided for  proper  sharing  between  ten- 
ants and  landlords,  in  actual  fact,  the 
tenants  often  did  not  get  their  fair 
share.  Yet,  they  could  do  little  to  pro- 
test the  unjust  practices  since  to  do  so 
would  mean  being  put  off  the  land.  It 
was  with  the  desire  to  help  the  farmers 
obtain  a better  deal  under  the  law  that 
the  Scarboro  priests  helped  organize  a 
local  chapter  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Federation  of  Free 
Farmers  (FFF).  The  first  group  was 
organized  in  Anahawan  as  it  was  there 
that  the  abuses  were  most  evident. 

As  expected,  this  brought  opposi- 
tion from  land  owners,  some  of  whom 
accused  the  priests  of  going  beyond 
their  role  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
The  farmers,  by  becoming  united, 
were  able  to  stand  up  and  obtain  bet- 
ter conditions  in  some  of  the  coconut 
estates  (haciendas).  The  organization 
never  became  as  strong  and  indepen- 
dent as  we  had  hoped.  With  the  impo- 
sition of  martial  law  in  1972  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  government’s  Land 
Reform  code,  the  organization  was 
weakened  nationally  as  some  leaders, 
accused  of  subversion,  were  jailed. 

Schools 

In  the  Philippines  there  are  public 
and  private  systems  of  education.  The 
government  provides  elementary 
schools  (up  to  Grade  6)  and  high 
schools  in  some  towns.  Other  towns 
are  served  by  private  schools,  some  of 
which  are  Church  sponsored.  When  the 
parish  of  Hinunangan  was  given  to  our 
care,  there  was  a parish  high  school 
and  the  parish  priest  automatically  be- 
came its  director.  Later,  through  some 
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Shopping  in  Cebu  City. 


funds  obtained  in  Canada  and  some 
money  raised  locally,  the  new  build- 
ings were  constructed.  In  the  town  of 
St.  Bernard  a new  school  was  built 
with  funds  raised  by  Father  Pat  Kelly. 
In  Anahawan  the  different  priests  who 
were  assigned  assumed  the  directorship 
of  the  school.  In  1968  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  took  over  the  job  of  di- 
recting the  schools.  Subsequently,  the 
by-laws  have  been  re-written  and  the 
administration  of  the  schools  is  now 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lo- 
cal school  boards.  It  might  be  noted 
that  many  children  who  get  through 
elementary  school  do  not  make  it  to 
high  school  because  they  cannot  afford 
the  tuition.  Since  the  privately  run 
schools  receive  no  government  subsidy, 
they  have  to  collect  tuition  from  the 
students  in  order  to  keep  going.  Fifty 
dollars  a year  doesn’t  seem  much  in 
tuition,  but  to  parents  who  have  barely 


enough  to  eat,  it  is  a considerable  sum. 
Cebu  City 

The  center  of  trade  for  the  Visayan 
Islands,  including  Leyte,  is  Cebu  City. 
It  was  there  that  we  journeyed  for 
supplies  and  a change  from  the  Leyte 
scene.  In  1962  we  accepted  a parish 
there  (St.  Teresa’s)  and  built  a rectory 
and  social  hall.  In  1971,  however,  we 
agreed  to  turn  the  parish  over  to  the 
care  of  diocesan  priests  as  we  could 
not  adequately  staff  it.  Fr.  Armand 
Clement,  who  was  pastor  there  for 
several  years,  now  manages  a rented 
residence  in  Cebu  where  many  weary 
priests  and  sisters  come  to  rest  and  re- 
lax awhile. 

Relationship  with  bishop  and  diocesan 
priests 

Up  until  1968  our  bishop  was  living 
in  the  town  of  Palo  in  Northern  Leyte. 
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Concern  about  the  people's  poverty  led  to  the  creation  of  credit  unions. 


some  of  our  approaches. 


As  a result,  our  contact  with  him  was 
infrequent  and,  considering  the  general 
mentality  of  time,  so  was  our  contact 
with  the  diocesan  priests. 

In  1968  the  old  diocese  of  Palo  was 
divided  and  Southern  Leyte  became 
the  diocese  of  Maasin  with  Most  Rev- 
erend Vicente  Ataviado  as  the  first 
bishop.  Having  the  bishop  closer 
spurred  us  to  more  efforts  for  better 
integration  with  the  diocese,  particu- 
larly with  the  local  priests.  Generally, 
Bishop  Ataviado  has  given  us  a lot  of 
freedom  to  experiment,  not  only  in 
socio-economic  involvement  but  also 
in  attempting  to  foster  lay  leadership. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
more  open  sharing  of  ideas  concerning 
the  apostolate  with  many  of  the  local 
Filipino  priests.  Several  of  them  have 
worked  with  us  in  the  parishes  since 
1 970  and  this  has  helped  us  appreciate 
better  the  Filipino  way  of  doing  things 
and  enabled  us  to  evaluate  and  modify 


Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 

In  1967  sisters  of  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries came  to  share  our  apostolate 
in  Southern  Leyte.  The  teachers  among 
them  were  able  to  do  much  in  helping 
upgrade  the  teaching  in  the  high 
schools,  while  the  nurses  assisted  the 
local  health  team.  Later,  when  a hospi- 
tal was  built  in  Hinundayan,  they  as- 
sumed the  management  of  it  for  the 
first  years.  Subsequently  the  sisters 
have  become  involved  in  the  catecheti- 
cal programs,  training  rural  health 
agents  and  assisting  community  organ- 
izers. 

Hospital 

In  1972  a small  hospital  (25  beds) 
was  constructed  in  the  town  of  Hinun- 
dayan to  serve  the  people  of  the  Pacif- 
ic coast.  It  resulted  from  the  combined 
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efforts  of  the  local  people,  former  res- 
idents now  living  in  Manila,  and  the 
priests  and  sisters.  While  most  of  the 
money  for  the  construction  was  raised 
locally,  the  equipment  was  donated  by 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace.  While 
many  lives  have  been  saved  because  of 
the  hospital,  the  operation  is  plagued 
by  debt  since  most  of  the  patients  are 
too  poor  to  pay  their  bills.  Two  dollars 
a day  doesn’t  sound  like  much  for 
hospitalization,  but  when  that’s  all 
you  earn  for  a day’s  work,  it’s  a lot. 


PART  II:  CHANGES  IN 
ATTITUDES  AND  EMPHASES 


Seeking  Balance 

The  years  1969-71  were  years  of 
reassessment  for  the  Scarboro  commu- 
nity. While  we  continued  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  socio-economic 
projects  such  as  the  credit  unions,  con- 
sumer cooperatives  and  the  Federation 
of  Free  Farmers,  our  approach  was  be- 
coming unbalanced.  Some  of  the 
younger  priests  felt  that  they  were  not 
competent  in  the  area  of  socio-eco- 
nomic programs.  Also,  with  the  new 
emphasis  from  Vatican  II  on  liturgical 
updating  and  the  formation  of  lay 
leaders,  we  realized  that  we  should  be 
putting  more  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Although  the  liturgical  changes  as 
recommended  by  the  National  Liturgi- 
cal Commission  were  implemented  in 
the  diocese,  it  was  evident  that,  for  a 
more  meaningful  reception  of  the 
sacraments,  especially  baptism  and 
marriage,  instruction  for  the  parents 
and  for  those  about  to  be  married  was 


needed. 

Leading  in  this  movement  was  Fa- 
ther Terry  Gallagher.  The  resultant  in- 
struction provided  for  discussion  on 
health  and  family  life  problems  as  well 
as  a review  of  some  of  the  basic  doc- 
trines of  the  faith.  Some  people  ex- 
pressed resentment  at  having  to  attend 
a course  before  having  a child  baptized. 
Many,  however,  appreciated  this  new 
approach. 

Lay-leaders 

If  the  forming  of  co-operatives  was 
the  push  of  the  sixties  for  the  Scarboro 
priests,  the  formation  of  lay  leaders 
was  the  emphasis  in  the  seventies.  Al- 
though some  men  from  each  parish 
had  previously  made  cursillos,  this  in- 
volved only  those  who  could  speak 
English,  and  since  the  follow-up  was 
not  thorough,  the  effects  did  not  seem 
to  last. 

Later,  the  cursillo  idea  was  trans- 
lated into  the  dialect  and  seminars 
were  conducted  in  the  parish  of  Hinun- 
dayan.  This  got  many  people  enthused 
about  their  faith.  Subsequently,  a 
longer  process  was  developed  by  Terry 
Gallagher  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard, 
which  aimed  at  the  selection  and  de- 
velopment of  a small  group  of  dedicat- 
ed people  in  each  village.  Weekly  bible 
study  and  monthly  general  reunions 
helped  to  keep  this  movement  going, 
and  it  has  been  a major  force  in  the 
formation  of  a core  of  committed 
Christians  in  each  parish  in  the  area. 

Due  to  the  establishment  of  these 
“Christian  core  groups”,  para-liturgical 
services  were  celebrated  weekly  in  the 
more  distant  villages.  Also,  in  secular 
matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the 
village,  people  naturally  turned  to  the 
core  group  members  for  leadership. 
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Deportation 

It  is  a common  occurrence  in  many 
countries  today  for  priests  and  sisters 
to  be  accused  of  being  involved  in  pol- 
itics. This  also  was  the  fate  of  some  of 
the  Scarboro  priests  and  the  OLM  sis- 
ters. After  the  national  election  of 
1971,  Fathers  Mark  Murphy  and  Jack 
Mclver,  and  Sister  Mary  Gauthier, 
were  accused  by  local  politicians  in 
Anahawan  and  Hinundayan  of  elec- 
tioneering. A request  for  their  depor- 
tation was  filed  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration.  The  long  drawn-out 
hearings  in  Manila  cost  much  in  time 
and  money  and  frustration.  While  it 
became  obvious  as  the  hearings  pro- 
ceeded that  the  charges  were  ground- 
less, the  fact  that  the  priests  and  sister 
were  charged  indicated  that  the  politi- 
cians realized  we  were  helping  the 
people  stand  up  for  their  rights,  even 
in  political  affairs. 

Martial  Law 

Martial  law  has  now  been  in  force 
in  the  Philippines  since  September  of 
1972  and,  while  there  is  freedom  to 
practice  religion  in  the  traditional 
sense  of  attending  church  services,  the 
committed  priest  or  layman  who  speaks 
out  on  issues  of  public  concern  from  a 
gospel  perspective  runs  a great  risk  of 
being  accused  of  subversion.  As  for- 
eigners we  do  not  take  active  political 
roles.  But,  we  cannot  avoid  involve- 
ment with  the  people  in  their  struggles 
against  injustices,  and  this  often 
touches  on  the  political. 

Community  Organizers 

During  the  seventies  a form  of  com- 
munity organization  designed  to  tackle 


specific  socio-economic  problems  was 
introduced  in  some  places  in  the  Philip- 
pines. This  was  based  on  the  method- 
ology developed  by  Saul  Alinsky  in 
Chicago. 

In  the  Municipality  of  Cabalian,  the 
members  of  the  local  credit  union  had 
become  convinced  that  their  treasurer 
had  been  misusing  the  funds  and  the 
board  of  directors  was  not  taking  ap- 
propriate action.  Some  people  trained 
in  community  organizing  were  invited 
to  help  the  people  organize  their  pro- 
test and  take  effective  action. 

This  process  had  been  slow  and  dif- 
ficult. In  the  Filipino  culture  the  little 
man,  the  poorly  educated,  seldom 
stood  up  to  those  with  money,  educa- 
tion and  prestige  — it  was  risky.  Yet 
risk  the  people  did.  They  continued  to 
meet  to  protest  and  eventually  realized 
some  of  their  objectives,  one  of  which 
was  the  election  of  a whole  new  slate 
of  officials. 

The  priests  and  sisters,  while  not 
directly  involved  in  this,  gave  their  en- 
couragement and  support.  Notable  in 
this  action  was  the  deeply  Christian 
dimension  that  guided  the  people. 
Their  reflections  on  the  gospels  gave 
them  the  power  to  be  forgiving  while 
still  pressing  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

Looking  Back  — Looking  Ahead 

As  the  Scarboro  community  com- 
pletes 25  years  of  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines, principally  in  Southern  Leyte,  it 
is  a time  to  pause,  to  give  thanks  for 
what  has  been  accomplished,  to  accept 
with  humility  the  many  mistakes  and 
failures.  Many  Scarboro  priests  served 
in  this  area  of  the  Philippines,  some 
for  short  periods  and  others  for  longer. 
Each  made  his  unique  contribution, 
and  some  have  given  more  than  20 
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years  of  their  lives  there  already. 

From  this  vantage  point  of  1 980  we 
can  look  back  and  see  the  many  twist- 
ings on  the  trail  and  wonder  if  we  fol- 
lowed the  right  direction.  Yet,  perhaps 
even  the  pattern  of  pastoral  action  we 
followed,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a 
pattern,  was  guided  by  Providence. 
Today,  constructing  church  buildings 
is  not  seen  as  a priority  with  many 
missionaries.  Yet,  when  the  first  Scar- 
boro  priests  went  to  Southern  Leyte, 
it  was  the  building  of  the  churches 
that  helped  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  This  foundation  of  confidence 


was  used  as  a springboard  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cooperatives  and, 
later,  of  the  lay  leadership  programs. 

A major  regret  that  many  of  us 
share  is  the  lack  of  greater  integration 
with  the  diocese  — although  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  regard. 
Recently  two  Filipino  diocesan  priests 
have  become  pastors  of  parishes  in 
what  has  been  dubbed  “Scarboro 
country.”  Our  hope  is  that  they  may 
increase  while  we  decrease,  as  together 
we  work  towards  the  goal  of  a more 
self-reliant  local  church  in  Southern 
Leyte.* 


From 


Pat  Kelly,  SFM. 


To 


Worship 


Mission 


• A policeman  shot  and  wounded  a 
teenager  four  times.  They  met,  reflect- 
ed on  the  incident  and  acted  to  have 
the  policeman  temporarily  suspended 
from  his  duties.  It  took  them  nearly  a 
year  to  achieve  that  goal.  Some  people 


supported  them,  but  most  felt  that  it 
was  not  their  business. 

• The  Government  said  it  gave  each 
barrio  in  the  Philippines  five  thousand 
pesos.  They  knew  their  own  barrios 
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' Trouble-makers , subversives,  people  with  no  manners. 


did  not  receive  that  much.  Again  they 
met  and  reflected  on  the  situation  and 
after  about  eight  months  of  small 
meetings  and  discussions  they  held  a 
public  meeting  to  which  they  invited 
the  governor  of  the  province  and  the 
mayor.  Here  the  true  amount  that 
each  barrio  received  was  brought  to 
light.  After  the  meeting  nothing  was 
done  about  the  money  that  never  ar- 
rived but  at  least  it  was  clear  what  the 
barrios  should  have  received. 

• In  a municipality  in  the  northern 
part  of  Leyte  there  were  families  who 
were  being  ejected  from  their  land. 
These  families  asked  for  support. 
Again  they  met  and  after  a discussion 
gave  their  names  to  a petition  that  was 


sent  to  the  President  of  the  Philippines 
asking  him  to  stop  the  ejection  of  the 
farmers. 

• A family  has  no  house,  so  they 
agree  to  spend  the  day  together  build- 
ing a house  of  bamboo  and  nipa  for 
the  family  ....  somebody  is  sick  in 
their  barrio,  they  try  to  get  him  medi- 
cine and  food  until  he  gets  better. 

Who  are  “they”?  Some  would  say 
that  “they”  are  trouble-makers,  sub- 
versives, people  with  no  manners,  peo- 
ple who  have  “no  finesse.”  But  if  you 
attended  any  of  their  meetings  and 
saw  the  men  and  women  of  middle  age 
or  older  sitting  on  the  floor,  praying 
together  or  listening  to  one  of  their 
group  speaking,  you  would  smile  at 
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“Is  it  the  will 
of  God  that 
those  in  au- 
thority abuse 
those  who  are 
helpless  and 
voiceless?” 


the  reputation  they  have.  They  seem 
calm  and  frail.  Their  clothes  and  their 
features  tell  you  that  they  are  by  no 
means  wealthy.  In  all  probability, 
many  of  them  would  have  TB  and  few 
would  have  finished  elementary  school. 
If  you  asked  them  why  they  cause  so 
much  trouble  they  would  try  to  ex- 
press in  their  own  words  their  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian. 

It  is  an  understanding  that  has 
grown  over  the  years,  an  understand- 
ing which  has  its  roots  in  the  mission 
of  Christ  as  He  lived  and  preached  in 
Israel.  This  understanding  has  flour- 
ished because  of  their  meetings  to- 
gether to  reflect  on  the  Word  of  God. 
They  did  not  just  listen  to  what  others 


had  to  say  but  they  also  shared  their 
faith  in  Christ.  They  knew  that  the 
message,  the  Life  of  Christ,  should 
permeate  all  facets  of  human  existence. 
Anything  that  becomes  an  obstacle  to 
the  growth  of  man,  anything  that  de- 
grades or  dehumanizes  him,  becomes 
an  obstacle  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  must  be  dealt  with  in  its  concrete 
circumstance  and  situation. 

The  men  and  women  try  to  do  this 
by  reflecting  on  the  situation  as  they 
experience  it  and  then  by  asking 
whether  this  is  the  will  of  God  that 
things  are  as  they  are  ....  Is  it  the  will 
of  God  that  people  do  not  have  clean 
water  to  drink?  ....  Is  it  the  will  of 
God  that  a beautiful  rural  health  cen- 
ter be  built  when  there  is  no  medicine 
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for  the  poor  to  combat  their  TB?  .... 
Is  it  the  will  of  God  that  those  in 
authority  abuse  those  who  are  helpless 
and  voiceless?  ....  Is  it  the  will  of 
God  that  things  are  more  important 
than  man?  .... 

Through  prayer  and  discernment,  as 
far  as  they  are  able,  they  act.  Some- 
times what  they  have  done  has  brought 
praise  from  the  community,  other 
times  criticism  and  blame.  With  what- 
ever happens  they  come  back  again  to 
pray. 

In  comparison  to  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  parishes  this  group  of 
men  and  women  is  relatively  small. 
But  because  they  are  united,  they  have 
a force  which  is  greater  than  their 
number,  and  a force  based  on  their  be- 
lief in  Christ. 

Three  distinctive  signs  that  are  pres- 
ent in  this  little  group  of  Christians 
and  which  can  be  said  to  have  come 


out  of  the  Christian  leader  program  are, 
first  of  all,  their  readiness  to  take  a 
risk  for  what  they  believe  is  right. 

Many  times,  despite  the  imposition  of 
martial  law,  they  have  acted  even 
though  there  was  the  fear  that  they 
might  end  up  in  jail  for  what  they 
were  doing.  The  second  sign  is  their 
understanding  of  their  responsibility 
to  their  neighbour,  a responsibility 
that  is  not  in  words  only.  The  third  is 
the  place  which  the  Bible  has  in  their 
lives. 

These  men  and  women  have  kept 
the  communities  alive,  but  at  the  same 
time,  have  caused  division  because 
they  challenged  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
community  to  reflect  on  their  under- 
standing of  the  Christian  message.  And 
now,  little  by  little,  they  are  the  leaven 
in  the  churches  of  the  towns  and 
barrios.* 


REALITY 


Jim  McGuire,  SFM. 

Parish  priest  of  Hinundayan. 


J^amon  and  Susing  were  living  near 
the  town  of  Bontoc  until  1 978.  They 
were  tenants  there  for  eighteen  years, 
supporting  their  nine  children  on  a 
small  piece  of  rice  land.  One  half  of 
the  harvest  went  to  the  owner,  the  rest 
to  his  tenant. 

In  that  year  the  government  was 


“This  is  reality  for  the  poor  of  the 
Philippines.  ” 
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Ramon , Susing  and  a few  of  their  children. 


inviting  tenant  farmers  to  join  the  land 
reform  program.  This  way  the  tenant 
would  pay  a fixed  amount  each  year, 
and  he  could  gradually  come  to  own 
his  land.  It  sounded  good,  so  Ramon 
signed. 

The  next  morning  the  owner  ap- 
peared at  Ramon’s  door.  He  was  furi- 
ous. He  accused  his  tenant  of  ingrati- 
tude and  of  being  disloyal.  He  even 
threatened  to  go  to  court  and  force 
Ramon  to  pay  for  past  fertilizers  and 
seeds.  And  of  course  he  would  win  his 
case;  he  had  the  right  connections. 

Ramon  and  Susing  were  silent;  the 
children  were  afraid.  Ramon  remem- 
bered he  wanted  to  kill  his  oppressor 
right  there.  At  least  he  could  maintain 
his  self-respect.  But  he  had  his  large 


family  to  think  about. 

That  day  the  family  sat  around  the 
house  wondering  what  to  do.  It  was 
almost  harvest  time.  All  that  work  for 
nothing  if  they  left.  They  could  stay 
and  fight.  . . .and  lose.  ...  or  submit. 
But  then  there’s  one’s  dignity.  . . 

They  had  relatives  in  Hinundayan, 
one  hundred  kilometers  away.  About 
noon  the  family  started  to  gather  their 
few  possessions  and  tie  them  up  in 
bundles.  Then  they  moved  to  Hinun- 
dayan. 

After  two  years  Ramon  has  his  own 
little  house  here.  He  works  on  the 
coconut  and  rice  land  of  a local  resi- 
dent. . . .and  receives  whatever  the 
owner  thinks  is  fair.  This  is  reality  for 
the  poor  of  the  rural  Philippines.* 
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Scarboro  in  the 
PHILIPPINES 


[lather  Mike  Traher,  from  London,  Ontario,  was  ordained  in 
* 1970.  He  has  been  in  the  Philippines  for  six  years.  Prior  to 
that,  Fr.  Mike,  a photography  buff,  worked  in  our  Promotion 
and  Mission  Education  department.* 

y^n  old  China  hand,  Father  Armand  (Armie)  Clement,  has 
worked  in  the  Philippines  for  23  years.  Born  in  1913  and 
ordained  in  1938,  Fr.  Armie  is  presently  Procurator  of  our 
Central  House  in  Cebu  City.* 

Ordained  in  1970  at  the  age  of  26,  Father  Roger  Brennan 
from  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
70s  in  Southern  Leyte.  He  has  just  returned  to  Canada  to  take 
up  his  new  post  on  the  Education-Formation  team.* 

Father  Jim  McGuire  spent  six  years  as  a diocesan  priest  prior 
to  joining  SFM  in  1964.  Father  Jim,  from  Omemee,  On- 
tario, has  spent  nearly  15  years  in  the  Philippines  both  in  pas- 
toral work  and  in  the  training  of  lay  leaders.  He  is  currently 
the  Regional  Co-ordinator.* 

First  assigned  to  the  Philippines  in  1975  as  a seminarian, 
Father  Dave  Warren  was  ordained  two  years  later.  At  age  31 
he  is  the  youngest  of  the  SFM  priests  in  the  country.  A native 
of  Peterborough,  Ontario,  Fr.  Dave  is  presently  Pastor  in  the 
town  of  Anahawan,  Southern  Leyte.* 

Father  Pat  Kelly  has  spent  over  20  years  in  the  Philippines. 

Born  in  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick  in  1933  and  ordained 
in  1958,  Fr.  Pat  has  been  the  Consultor  to  the  Regional  Co- 
ordinator for  the  last  ten  years.  Having  just  spent  a few  months 
at  home,  he  is  back  in  his  old  habitat  of  San  Juan,  Southern 
Leyte.* 

Lt.  to  rt.:  Fathers  Mike  Traher , Armand  Clement , Roger  Bren- 
nan, Jim  McGuire,  Dave  Warren  and  Pat  Kelly. 
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Scarboro 

and  the 
Co-operative 
Movement  in 
Southern  Leyte 

Roger  Brennan,  SFM. 


|\abbits  don’t  breed  like  rabbits.”  I 
heard  that  bit  of  wisdom  recently 
on  the  Voice  of  America  and  breathed 
a fervent  “Amen!” 

Pigs,  chickens,  rabbits,  sunken  tires 
to  attract  fish,  hospitals,  Credit  Unions 
and  Consumer  Co-ops  - at  one  time  or 
another  over  the  past  twenty-five  years 
we’ve  tried  all  of  these  as  a means  of 
initiating  co-operative  activity  for  com- 
munity development.  The  results  have 
been  variously  hilarious,  tragic,  or 
edifying.  We  have  met  with  success, 
partial  success,  complete  failure  or 
with  what  I recently  heard  described 
as  “incomplete  success!” 

Several  years  after  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  arrived  in  Southern  Leyte,  fol- 


lowing a period  of  adjustment  and  set- 
tling into  the  parish  work,  they  began 
to  consider  new  ways  to  minister  to 
the  people.  Their  poverty  was  an  ob- 
vious fact.  It  was  also  clear  that  gifts 
from  Canada  could  never  be  a solution 
to  this  problem.  In  the  early  1960s 
some  of  the  priests  familiar  with  the 
Antigonish  Movement  began  to  think 
that  some  form  of  co-operatives  could 
begin  a process  to  alleviate  the  poverty 
of  the  people  in  the  area.  Gradually,  in 
various  parishes,  groups  of  interested 
people  were  gathered  to  reflect  on  the 
causes  of  the  poverty  and  lack  of  de- 
velopment in  the  area  and  to  study  the 
principles  of  the  Credit  Union  move- 
ment. These  groups  became  the  nucleus 
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Until  recently,  poor  people  were 
silently  absent  from  history.  Now 
their  presence  is  expressed  through 
their  cooperative  struggles  for 
liberation. 

Cooperation  and  mutual  help  are 
necessary  to  build  up  the  Kingdom 

of  God. 


for  forming  Credit  Unions  in  the 
parishes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South- 
ern Leyte  where  the  Scarboro  priests 
were  assigned. 

The  Credit  Unions  grew  and  people 
began  to  see  real  hope  in  this  new 
movement.  When  the  Credit  Unions 
seemed  to  be  firmly  established,  Con- 
sumer Co-operatives  were  also  formed. 
Part  of  the  process  of  establishing 
these  organizations  consisted  of  adult 
education  and  training  in  management, 


simple  bookkeeping  and  organizational 
skills,  as  well  of  course,  as  budgeting 
and  the  encouraging  of  saving.  It  was 
hoped  that  these  movements  would 
ease  the  economic  situation  of  the 
people  by  freeing  them  from  the  vi- 
cious cycle  of  borrowing  from  the 
money  lenders  and  being  forced  to 
buy  back  their  own  produce  from 
these  same  lenders  at  greatly  increased 
prices  when  shortages  occurred.  At  the 
same  time,  the  people  would  come  to 
realize  that  they  themselves  had  the 
resources  necessary  to  help  themselves, 
but  only  if  they  would  work  together. 
These  movements,  ideally,  provided  a 
practical  way  for  the  people  to  fulfill 
the  commandment  to  love  one  another. 

The  purpose  of  the  work,  then,  in 
the  co-operative  field  was  two-fold:  on 
the  one  hand,  to  try  to  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problem  of -the  people  by  pro- 
viding safe  places  to  save  and  the  op- 
portunity to  borrow  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest;  on  the  other,  by  the 
process  of  setting  up  and  running  the 
Credit  Unions  and  Co-ops,  to  give 
training  and  experience  in  leadership 
and  organizational  skills  while  en- 
couraging mutual  trust. 

What  kind  of  results  have  we  had? 
As  I indicated  at  the  beginning,  results 
are  mixed  and  the  process  is  ongoing. 
Just  stroll  around  any  of  the  towns 
here  and  people  can  point  out  to  you 
new  homes  that  have  been  built  with 
money  borrowed  from  the  Credit 
Unions.  Many  farmers  have  been  able 
to  get  out  from  under  the  crushing 
burden  of  debt  to  the  money  lenders. 
People  for  whom  a family  sickness 
would  have  been  a disaster  have  been 
able  to  survive  the  crisis  because  they 
were  able  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
their  medical  bills.  Many  students  have 


been  able  to  complete  their  studies 
without  putting  their  parents  hope- 
lessly in  debt. 

As  the  priests  withdrew  from  active 
participation  in  the  running  of  the 
Credit  Unions  and  Co-operatives,  the 
people  began  to  accept  responsibility. 
In  a slow  and  sometimes  painful  pro- 
cess they  are  beginning  to  face  the 
problems  of  overdue  loans,  of  the 
refusal  or  simple  inability  to  repay 
loans.  They  are  dealing  with  the  dis- 
appointment of  having  officials  who 
have  misappropriated  funds  or  failed 
to  perform  their  duties,  of  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  a Credit  Union  and  the 
failure  of  a Co-operative.  But  these 
things  are  all  part  of  the  process, 
primary  lessons  in  democracy  where 
people  begin  to  learn  their  rights  and 
obligations  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  dignity. 

As  we  priests  reflect  on  this  pro- 
cess, we  begin  to  realize  that  the  prob- 
lem is  much  more  intricate  than  merely 
an  economic  one.  We  realize  the  need 
for  total  change  — economic,  political, 
social,  and  religious.  We  begin  to  realize 
the  depth  of  the  conversion  to  which 
Christ  calls  His  followers.  When  Christ 
says  to  leave  all  to  follow  Him  he 
really  means  “all.”  Not  just  money  or 
goods,  but  our  prejudices,  comfortable 
assumptions,  preconceived  ideas,  so 
many  things  that  we  take  for  granted 
as  simply  the  way  things  are.  The  co- 
operative movement  and  our  partici- 
pation in  it  is  just  one  small  aspect  of  a 
much  larger,  evolving  scene  in  which 
all  things  are  being  brought  under  the 
rule  of  Christ.  For  our  part  we  must  be 
ever  ready  to  undertake  new  initiatives 
to  make  our  communities  truly  Chris- 
tian, to  unveil  the  slow  dawning  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.* 
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To  Hear  the 
Word  of*  God 


Dave  Warren,  SFM. 

Parish  priest  of  Anahawan. 

In  May  of  1976  I was  assigned  to  St. 
' Bernard,  Southern  Leyte.  At  that 
time  I was  new  here  in  the  Philippines 
and  I was  going  to  St.  Bernard  to  see 
what  it  was  like  to  live  and  work  in  a 
parish.  I found  the  people  there  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  the  Word  of  God 
and  eager  to  share  it  with  others. 

The  people  credited  Father  Terry 
Gallagher  with  bringing  about  new 
life  in  their  parish.  They  said  that  it  all 
began  one  Holy  Week  when,  following 
the  Philippine  custom,  Terry  chose 
twelve  men  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. In  preparingfor  the  ceremonies 
Terry  discussed  the  Holy  Week  readings 
with  the  “apostles”  as  they  are  called. 
The  twelve  were  farmers  and  fisher- 
men who  had  little  formal  education 
but  a wealth  of  life  experience.  Terry 
was  impressed  by  what  these  men  had 
to  say  and  he  asked  them  to  meet 
again  after  Holy  Week.  They  came 
back  and  for  some  time  continued  to 
listen  to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  re- 
flect together  on  its  meaning  in  their 
lives. 

As  time  went  on,  Terry  saw  in  the 
group  a vehicle  to  bring  the  Word  to 
others.  Everyone  in  the  parish  was  a 
baptized  Christian  but  it  seemed  that 
they  lacked  an  awareness  of  who  Jesus 


”...  little  formal  education  but  a 
wealth  of  life  experience.  ” 


Christ  was  and  what  His  call  to  us  was. 
So  together  Terry  and  the  twelve  de- 
signed a seminar  which  hopefully 
would  lead  the  people  to  make  a deeper 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ.  This 
seminar  came  to  be  called  the  “Four- 
teen Nights”  because  it  involved  a 
meeting  one  night  a week  for  fourteen 
weeks.  In  these  meetings  ordinary 
people  would  come  together  to  listen 
to  the  Lord  as  He  spoke  through  the 
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The  “little  people  ” are  coming  to  be- 
lieve in  themselves. 


Scriptures  and  through  each  other. 
Not  everyone,  of  course,  completed 
the  fourteen  sessions  but  those  who 
did  became  known  as  a “core  group” 
in  the  sense  of  being  a nucleus  for  a 
revitalized  Christian  community.  The 
Fourteen  Nights  was  repeated  in  bar- 
rio after  barrio  and  so  “core  groups” 
began  to  sprout  up  throughout  the 
parish. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  lay  people 
of  St.  Bernard  were  discovering  the 
Word  of  God,  they  were  also  assuming 
a greater  role  in  the  Liturgy.  In  the 
town  itself  where  the  parish  church  is 
located,  Terry’s  group  of  twelve  began 
to  read  at  Mass  and  to  help  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Holy  Communion.  At  first 
the  people  were  reluctant  to  accept 
Holy  Communion  from  the  rough 
hands  of  farmers  and  fishermen  but 
they  gradually  came  to  accept  laymen 
in  the  sanctuary. 


While  this  was  happening  in  the  town 
something  equally  new  was  happening 
in  the  barrios.  The  core  groups  were 
starting  to  meet  on  Sundays  to  worship 
in  their  chapels.  The  format  of  their 
worship  resembled  the  Mass;  there  was 
a Liturgy  of  the  Word  followed  by 
Holy  Communion,  the  consecrated 
hosts  coming  from  Father  Terry. 

By  the  time  that  I arrived  in  St. 
Bernard  in  May  of  1976,  core  groups 
were  already  active  in  most  of  the 
barrios.  But  there  were  still  places 
which  had  not  yet  undergone  the 
Fourteen  Night  Seminar.  So,  on  their 
own  initiative,  the  established  core 
groups  began  to  give  the  seminar  in 
these  barrios.  I attended  as  many  of 
the  sessions  as  I could  but  it  was  the 
lay  people  who  were  in  charge.  It  was 
an  oft-repeated  scene:  men  and  women 
gathered  around  several  Coleman  lamps 
listening  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
listening  to  each  other. 

Core  groups  began  in  St.  Bernard 
but  they  eventually  spread  to  all  the 
Scarboro  parishes.  When  I was  assigned 
to  Anahawan  in  February  1978  I set 
out  to  set  up  similar  groups.  I was 
fortunate  to  have  the  help  of  the  “Fly- 
ing Team”,  a group  of  catechists  set 
up  by  our  bishop,  Monsignor  Vicente 
Ataviado,  to  instruct  adult  Catholics 
in  the  basics  of  the  faith.  The  Flying 
Team  stayed  in  each  of  the  fourteen 
barrios  which  make  up  the  parish  for 
four  days,  providing  a seminar  entitled 
“Adult  Christian  Living.”  The  climax 
of  the  seminar  was  a Mass  celebrated 
by  the  bishop  himself. 

Following  the  AdultChristian  Living 
Seminar,  the  people  of  each  barrio 
formed  an  association  somewhat  like  a 
core  group.  In  each  of  these  associa- 
tions there  are  “Prayer  Leaders”  who 
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are  entrusted  with  a Scripture-Com- 
munion Service  in  the  barrio  each  Sun- 
day. In  preparation  for  this  paraliturgy, 
the  Prayer  Leaders  come  into  town 
on  Saturday  afternoon  to  discuss 
together  the  Scripture  readings  for 
the  following  day.  We  celebrate  Mass 
and  then  the  Prayer  Leaders  return 
home,  carrying  consecrated  hosts  with 
them  for  Holy  Communion  to  their 
neighbours.  Some  of  these  men  live 
a two-hour  walk  up  in  the  hills. 

I am  impressed  by  the  dedication 
of  the  Prayer  Leaders.  For  example, 
during  Holy  Week  1979  they  devoted 
great  time  and  effort  to  a Passion  Play. 
It  was  staged  on  the  streets  of  Anaha- 
wan  and  touched  the  hearts  of  many 
people,  making  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
more  real  for  them.  The  Prayer  Leaders 
have  also  shown  themselves  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Just 
last  week  a man  died  penniless  in  the 
parish  and  so  the  Prayer  Leaders  helped 
to  buy  him  a suitable  coffin.  They  are 
putting  the  Word  of  God  into  action. 

The  Prayer  Leaders  have  accepted 
the  challenge.  Although  they  have 
little  formal  education,  they  now  find 
themselves  leading  their  communities 
in  prayer  on  Sunday  mornings.  To 
help  them,  Sister  Margaret  Walsh, 
OLM,  gave  them  a seminar  in  public 
speaking  and  group  dynamics.  The 
results  are  very  encouraging;  “little 
people”  are  coming  to  believe  in  them- 
selves and  are  learning  to  speak  up  in 
front  of  others. 

Core  groups  meet  a hunger  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God.  Many  people  have  undergone  a 
personal  conversion;  I often  meet 
people  who  say  that  since  they  began 
to  reflect  on  the  Scriptures  they  have 
given  attention  to  the  Lord  for  the 


Future  core  group  leaders? 


first  time  in  their  lives,  or  else  they 
have  come  back  to  Him. 

The  Word  of  God  has  brought  new 
life  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  Leyte.* 
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Fresh 

Paint 

and 

Funerals 


Robert  Cranley,  SFM.  ^\ne  of  the  first  duties  that  could  be 

performed  by  newly-arrived  priests, 
Father  Cranley  is  currently  aside  from  taking  a share  of  the  various 

the  Society’s  Secretary  Masses  which  were  said  in  the  parish, 

General.  was  to  take  care  of  the  funerals.  This 
could  even  be  done  — although  it  is 
not  considered  to  be  the  most  desir- 
able arrangement  — while  the  newly- 
arrived  priest  is  still  struggling  with  the 
complexities  of  a new  language. 

From  Ordination  until  my  departure 
from  Canada,  I had  never  been  in  a 
situation  where  I would  be  the  cele- 
brant of  the  funeral  service.  So  it  was 
in  the  surroundings  of  another  culture 
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A funeral  in  Cabalian. 


that  I was  introduced  to  this  aspect  of 
parish  life,  and,  of  necessity,  abruptly. 

As  a result  of  this,  one  of  my  most 
persistent  memories  is  of  funerals. 
Memories,  however,  can  be  tricky  — 
they  are  brought  to  mind  by  external 
stimuli  so  often.  Fresh  paint,  for  ex- 
ample. Whenever  I smell  fresh  paint  or 
turpentine  I suddenly  remember  deaths 
and  funerals  — particularly  the  latter. 
That  may  seem  to  be  a little  unusual  at 
first,  but  it  isn't  really.  Most  Canadians 
and,  I would  suppose,  most  Europeans 
would  be  reminded  of  deaths  and  fu- 
nerals by  the  sight  and/or  smell  of  cer- 


tain flowers,  such  as  carnations,  and 
sometimes  lilies.  And  that  is  because 
these  particular  flowers  are  frequently 
present  at  funerals. 

Quite  simply,  the  smell  of  fresh 
paint  brings  back  to  me  vivid  memo- 
ries of  funerals,  because  it  was  at  such 
times  when  I most  often  noticed  that 
particular  smell. 

Most  people  today,  due  to  wide 
travel,  migration  and  the  ever-present 
television  seem  to  realize  that  the  life- 
styles and  standards  that  are  enjoyed 
by  so  many  in  Canada  are  not  available 
to  the  whole  world.  Many  areas  are  in- 
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habited  by  a majority  of  people  who 
must  live  simply,  poorly,  and  even  in 
abject  poverty.  For  these  people,  what 
we  take  for  granted  is  simply  unattain- 
able and  in  particular,  outside  of  cities 
where  facilities  are  limited. 

One  consequence  of  this  difference 
in  standards  becomes  very  apparent  in 
the  areas  of  health,  nutrition,  birth 
and  death.  Death,  of  course,  is  an  ever- 
present fact  of  life,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly so  when  there  are  very  few  or  no 
hospital  facilities  or  other  ancillary 
medical  assistance  available.  In  the 
small  towns,  villages  and  country  areas, 
such  as  those  in  which  Scarboro  began 
work  twenty-five  years  ago,  this  was 
the  situation,  created  at  least  partly  by 
the  poverty  of  the  area  along  with  its 
isolation. 

When  one  adds  to  the  above  factors 
the  almost  omnipresent  tuberculosis, 
the  inevitable  accidents  with  their 
often  fatal  outcome,  and  the  high  in- 
fant mortality  rate,  it  soon  becomes 
clear  that  every  family  was  often 
touched  by  death.  This  was  even  more 
true  since  the  family  was  an  extensive 
thing  — not  the  parent-child  exclusivity 
that  we  often  tend  to  envision. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  was  many 
funerals,  sometimes  even  daily,  along 
with  numerous  requests  for  prayers  for 
the  deceased  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  for  deceased  members  of  one  or 
sometimes  several  families. 

All  this  living  with  death  resulted  in 
a different  approach  from  that  of  the 
people  of  North  America.  To  begin 
with,  people  usually  died  at  home,  not 
in  a hospital,  nursing  home  or  other 
facility.  It  was  usually  very  little 
trouble  for  most  members  of  the 
family  to  be  present  since  they  lived 
nearby. 


When  death  takes  place  things  be- 
gin to  move.  The  body  is  prepared  at 
home,  the  death  is  reported  to  the  civil 
authorities,  permission  to  bury  is  ob- 
tained from  the  municipal  offices  and 
the  casket  is  built.  This  would  be  al- 
most the  equivalent  of  our  “pine  box”. 
And  it  is  here  that  the  innate  artistic 
genius  of  the  people  often  comes  into 
play.  At  such  a time  most  people 
would  be  pleased  simply  to  put  togeth- 
er an  acceptable  casket,  but  these  were 
always,  it  seemed  to  me,  beautifully 
painted  — even  if  poverty  sometimes 
demanded  that  the  artist  limit  himself 
to  not  much  more  than  swirls  and 
streaks  of  lighter  and  darker  shades  of 
the  same  color,  created  by  adding 
lamp  black  or  soot,  or  something  simi- 
lar, to  part  of  the  original  paint. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  speed 
— since  there  were  ordinarily  neither 
refrigeration  nor  embalming  facilities 
available  - funerals  had  to  be  held 
very  soon  after  death.  Usually  a person 
would  be  buried  before  sunset  follow- 
ing his  death.  Therefore,  the  time  sur- 
rounding a death  was  very  busy;  de- 
pending on  the  person  and  the  family’s 
status,  much  or  little  had  to  be  done 
beyond  the  essentials. 

Because  of  this  shortness  of  time, 
the  oils  in  which  the  pigments  were 
suspended  had  to  be  fairly  volatile  or 
the  paint  on  the  casket  would  not  dry 
in  time.  The  end  result  was  that  at  a 
funeral,  particularly  since  there  were 
very  few  flowers  with  heavy  perfumes 
available,  one’s  sense  of  smell  was 
usually  assaulted  by  the  odour  of 
fresh,  strong  turpentine  and/or  other 
solvents. 

Even  now,  the  smell  of  fresh  paint 
brings  to  mind  the  memory  of  those 
funerals.* 
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Will  the 

Ciicle 

Continue? 


Our  author, 

Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  SFM. 


Charlie  Gervais,  SFM. 
Pastor  of  Halapitan 


Philippines,  1948 

The  Second  World  War  has  been 
over  for  only  three  years;  the  city  of 
Manila  in  the  north  and  Cebu  in  Cen- 
tral Visayas  are  still  reconstructing. 
They  had  been  flattened  during  the 
War.  There  are  many  landless  people 
in  the  north  looking  for  a new  begin- 
ning. The  second  largest  island  of  the 
archipelago  — Mindanao  — is  only 
sparsely  populated.  There  are  Moslems 
near  the  sea  in  the  south  of  this  island, 
and  a few  settlements  of  Christians 
along  the  perimeter.  There  are  rich 
forests  to  be  cut  and  fertile  plateaus  to 
be  reached.  Mindanao  is  a “Promised 
Land.” 

Many  move  south  following  the 
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loggers  to  settle  on  a piece  of  land; 
some  trek  to  plateaus  and  begin  to 
plant. 

Philippines,  1970 

It  is  still  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
Filipino  to  obtain  a title  for  the  land 
he  has  settled  on.  Large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  deeded  to  a rich  few  who 
have  the  political  pull.  Meanwhile,  the 
little  people  who  have  worked  the  land 
for  years  are  being  methodically  bought 
or  forced  off  to  make  way  for  mining 
and  agribusiness. 

Philippines,  1980 

So,  today,  the  little  people  of  the 
Philippines  are  saying  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  Promised  Land  of 
Mindanao  has  been  lost  — lost  to  big 
business.  Only  the  elite  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  corporations  are  bene- 


fiting. 

Some  might  ask:  “Don’t  the  corpo- 
rations supply  work  for  the  people?” 
Well,  when  the  workers  in  the  pine- 
apple, banana  and  sugar  fields  are 
getting  only  $1.25  per  day,  when  they 
earn  barely  enough  to  buy  food,  let 
alone  shelter,  clothing  and  medicine, 
and  when  the  martial  law  government 
outlaws  strikes  — this  system  is  slavery! 

But,  just  a minute!  I have  forgotten 
to  mention  somebody.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, because  in  the  aforementioned 
conflicts,  most  everyone  else  has  for- 
gotten them  too.  These  are  the  aborig- 
inal tribespeople  in  the  hills  of  Min- 
danao, the  modern  day  equivalent  of 
the  Samaritans,  the  despised  people  of 
Biblical  times.  They  have  been  there 
for  thousands  of  years.  As  the  loggers 
and  settlers  moved  into  the  area  they 
were  pushed  further  back  into  the 
hills  with  not  much  respect  for  their 


A typical  scene  near  Ha! a pi  tan. 
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For  these  people,  food  is  life-sustaining  and  sacred.  . .something  to  be  shared, 
not  bought  and  sold. 


rights.  So  today,  in  Mindanao,  the 
cycle  continues:  the  loggers  move  in, 
followed  by  the  Christian  settlers, 
pushing  back  the  tribespeople;  then 
big  business  moves  in  and  pushes  off 
the  settlers. 

This  cycle  should  not  be  too  sur- 
prising to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  history  of  North  America. 

Philippines:  The  Future 

The  parish  of  Halapitan,  Scarboro’s 
new  mission  in  Mindanao,  is  on  the 
leading  edge  of  the  penetration.  There 
are  six  to  eight  thousand  Christian 
settlers,  and  anywhere  from  eight  to 
thirty  thousand  tribespeople  in  the 
hills  bordering  the  parish.  These  people 
are  not  Christians  but  animists.  Bishop 
Claver  has  said  that  one  of  the  main 
objectives  to  be  kept  in  mind  while 
working  with  these  people  is  to  help 


them  re-acquire  their  dignity  as  a 
people.  In  other  words,  God  has  been 
at  work  among  them  and  there  are 
many  customs  that  should  be  preserved. 

If  they  become  Christians,  they 
should  do  so  in  the  context  of  their 
own  culture.  One  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
tribespeople  is  that  food  is  sacred  and, 
therefore,  not  negotiable.  You  can  sell 
and  barter  other  things,  but  not  food. 
In  fact,  their  word  for  food,  (gi-Buhi- 
an),  literally  translated,  means  “that 
from  which  life  is  sustained.” 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  these  “non- 
Christians”  should  have  such  high 
regard  for  life,  while  “Christian”  busi- 
ness is  using  the  best  land  in  the  area 
to  grow  food  for  the  already  over- 
fattened population  of  Europe,  North 
America  and  Japan,  and  people  in  the 
Philippines  are  dying  of  malnutrition? 

Maybe  we  should  have  a little  more 
respect  for  the  Samaritans!* 
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NEW  APPOINTMENTS 
TO  THE  PHILIPPINES 


louring  the  Society’s  VI  General  Chapter,  it  was  confirmed  that: 

The  missionary  vocation  of  our  Society  demands  that  we  go  to  the  non- 
evangelized.  . . .Recognizing  and  respecting  the  values  and  religious  expressions 
to  be  found  in  non-Christian  religions,  we  must  make  a serious  effort  to  under- 
stand them  and  their  beliefs,  encourage  respect  for  their  followers  and,  wher- 
ever possible,  work  together. 

With  this  in  mind,  Scarboro  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  work  in  the  town  of 
Halapitan,  on  the  island  of  Mindanao.  The  surrounding  area  is  composed  largely 
of  indigenous  tribes,  the  religions  of  which  are  predominantly  animist. 

In  recent  years,  Scarboro  has  emphasized  a team  approach  to  ministry.  More 
specifically,  indiv:duals  who  have  worked  and  studied  together  as  a group  in 
Canada  receive  their  mission  assignment  as  members  of  a team.  Together,  they 
bring  with  them  their  God-given  talents  and  skills,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of, 
camaraderie  with,  and  mutual  concern  for  one  another. 

Such  a team  left  for  Halapitan  in  early  September.  The  four  members  making 
the  long  trip  were: 

• Father  Charles  Gervais.  Charlie, as  he  is  best  known,  is  from  Elie,  Manitoba. 
Born  in  1935  and  ordained  in  1961,  Charlie  is  no  stranger  to  the  Philippines 
having  worked  in  Southern  Leyte  for  many  years.  The  son  of  a farmer,  and  the 
eleventh  of  14  children,  Charlie  has  just  finished  a stint  as  a member  of  Scar- 
boro’s  education-formation  team.  He’ll  be  attending  to  pastoral  duties  among 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Halapitan  in  addition  to  learning  about  the  culture 
and  religion  of  the  tribespeople  in  the  area. 

• Joe  Bergeron.  Joe,  too,  has  had  considerable  cross-cultural  experience.  For 
over  eleven  years  he  worked  as  a teacher  and  lay  missionary  in  Papua,  New 
Guinea.  Originally  from  Windsor,  Ont.,  Joe  has  completed  his  studies  for  the 
priesthood  and  will  be  ordained  sometime  within  the  next  three  years. 

• Jacoba  (Jackie)  Kuikman.  A specialist  in  physical  education  and  biology, 
Jackie  came  to  Scarboro  in  1979.  Born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland  in  1950,  she 
taught  high  school  for  four  years  prior  to  joining  the  mission  team. 

• Shane  O’Brien.  Born  in  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  Shane  is  a history  buff,  having 
received  a B.A.  in  that  subject  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1978.  The 
following  year,  he  joined  the  SFM  training  program.  With  seven  brothers  and 
sisters,  Shane  is  no  stranger  to  “community”  life.* 
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The  Christian  missionary  who  is  sent  to  other  lands  and  cultures  carries  a testi- 
mony of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  all  people.  This  message  must  be  brought 
back  to  Canadians  who  send  us  forth.  You  can  help  the  Society  in  this  endeavour 
by  a gift  subscription  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  for  a friend  or  relative. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  MINI  1M4,  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 

GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION 

Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ One  year  $ 3.00 

□ Two  years  $ 5.00 

□ Life  $50.00 


To  From 

Name Name 


Address 


Address 


City City 

Province Province 


Postal  Code 


Postal  Code 


CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 
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from  the 

Ken  MacAulay,  SFM. 
Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 

Fred  Wakeham,  SFM. 


Council 


The  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  them  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  them.  They  were  terrified,  but  the  angel 
said,  “Do  not  be  afraid.  Listen,  I bring  you  news  of  great  joy, 
a joy  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  people.  ” 

Luke  2:9-10 


~|”he  simplicity  of  St.  Luke’s  account  reminds  us  that  the  Good  News 
of  Jesus’  birth  was  announced  first  to  the  poor  of  the  land  of  Judah, 
not  to  the  powerful  of  Church  and  State.  Was  this  because  the  shep- 
herds were  more  open  to  accepting  the  idea  that  the  expected  Messiah 
could  indeed  be  born  in  a stable  — could  in  fact  be  someone  like 
them? 

It  is  still  the  poor  of  the  world  who  seem  best  able  to  understand 
His  purposes.  In  a small  community  on  the  outskirts  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  a group  of  mothers,  meeting  with  an  American  sister  to  prepare 
their  children  for  first  Communion,  discuss  the  question,  ‘Why  was 
Jesus  born  poor  and  humble’?  One  woman  answers,  “Maybe  it  was  to 
show  those  rich  people  that  we  are  important  too.”  Upon  further  re- 
flection, another  says,  “I  think  God  chose  His  Son  to  be  born  like  us 
so  that  we  can  realize  we  are  important.” 

As  we  join  with  relatives  and  friends  to  celebrate  Christmas  in  the 
comfort  of  our  Canadian  homes,  we  need  to  reflect  also  on  the  ‘un- 
comfortable’ challenge  of  the  Good  News  — that  we  may  have  to 
stoop  to  find  the  Saviour  among  the  little  people,  the  oppressed  and 
the  poor  who,  armed  only  with  His  Word,  seek  to  transform  their 
communities  and,  indeed,  the  world. 

May  His  Word,  His  Good  News,  disturb  us  and  enrich  us  as  we 
contemplate  again  his  humble  birth.* 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 


“The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you.  ” 
This  salutation  takes  on  a renewed 
1 meaning  at  Christmas  time  when 
Christians  the  world  over  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  ‘Peace  of  Christ.’ Christmas 
provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
examine our  commitment  to  peace  as 
individuals,  as  families  and  as  a nation. 

A common  experience  for  me  since 
my  return  to  Canada  several  years  ago 
has  been  to  hear  the  expressions  — 
“I’m  glad  it’s  over’’  or  “I’ll  be  glad 
when  it’s  over.”  More  often  than  not  I 
have  heard  this  expression  used  in  refer- 
ence to  Christmas.  It’s  my  experience 
that  Christmas  has  become  such  a busy 
time  — a time  of  buying  gifts  and  so 
many  other  things,  that  many  if  not 
most  of  us  are  “glad  it’s  over.”  This 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the 
‘Prince  of  Peace’  goes  on  year  after  year 


with  little  thought  or  concern  for  its 
many  spiritual  meanings  — not  the  least 
of  which  is  ‘Peace’. 

Peace  is  something  all  of  us  desire. 
It’s  an  experience  we  cherish.  But, 
most  would  admit  that  it  is  a rare  ex- 
perience. 

Having  lived  in  Japan  for  a good 
number  of  years,  I would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  word  they  use  for  peace 
and  its  implications  for  us.  The  Japa- 
nese word  ‘heian’  means  peace.  Two 
characters  make  up  the  word  — the  first 
is  ‘hei’  and  it  means  — level  — simple 
— plain.  The  second  is  ‘an’  and  it  con- 
veys ease  — repose  — quietude.  As  well, 
one  of  the  characters  is  used  in  the 
Japanese  word  for  just  — or  justice. 

In  their  homes  and  gardens,  their 
temples  and  shrines,  the  Japanese  at- 
tempt to  create  an  environment,  an 
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For  their  sake  we  must  strive  to  carry  on  the  mission  of  Jesus.  . . the  mission  of 
building  peace. 


ambiance  that  is  conducive  to  tranquil- 
ity, to  peace.  Their  gardens  tend  to  be 
simple,  usually  having  a small  pond 
and  a few  flowers  and  trees.  A room 
would  have  only  the  natural  wood, 
perhaps  a small  vase  with  one  flower 
and,  on  the  wall,  perhaps  a simple 
scroll.  The  quiet  uncluttered  environ- 
ment would  present  to  the  Japanese  an 
opportunity  to  be  calm  and  quiet  — an 
opportunity  for  peace. 

Taking  our  cue  from  the  Japanese, 
we  realize  that  our  quest  for  peace 
must  begin  by  our  working  to  create 
the  conditions  for  peace:  by  our  striv- 
ing to  build  up  an  environment  that 
will  have  as  one  of  its  results  the  peace 
for  which  we  long. 

As  Christians,  in  reflecting  on  peace 
at  Christmas  time,  we  are  mindful  that 
Christ  came  to  bring  peace  to  our 


world  and  to  us  as  individuals.  In  the 
gospels,  the  salutation  of  Jesus  after 
his  resurrection  was  “Peace  be  with 
you.”  We  are  also  aware  that  Jesus 
Himself  seemed  to  experience  little 
peace  during  the  years  of  His  public 
life.  Yet  He  strove  to  be  peaceful  — to 
bring  peace  to  others  — to  create  a 
climate  of  peace. 

As  his  disciples  charged  with  carry- 
ing on  his  mission,  we  too  must  strive 
to  bring  peace  — to  create  a climate  of 
peace  for  those  around  us. 

Creating  the  climate  for  peace,  the 
conditions  of  peace,  mean  first  of  all 
that  we  value  peace,  that  we  are  mind- 
ful of  peace  and  that  we  are  concerned 
for  peace. 

We  begin  in  our  relationship  to 
those  around  us  — among  those  with 
whom  we  work,  study,  play.  Promot- 
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A Japanese  garden  tends  to  create  an  environment  conducive  to  tranquility,  to 
peace. 


ing  the  climate  of  peace  within  our 
many  family  relationships  is  an  all- 
important  place  to  start.  Indeed,  the 
family  was  this  year’s  focus  for  many 
diocesan  groups  here  in  Canada,  and 
the  Bishops’  Synod  in  Rome  this  fall 
concerned  itself  with  the  family  and 
the  importance  of  peace  within  it. 

Another  area  for  reflection  is  the 
promotion  of  peace  within  our  Cana- 
dian society.  Within  the  companies 
where  we  work  — the  schools  — the 
unions  — our  political  organizations  — 
the  climate  of  peace  is  not  enhanced 
when  people  find  themselves  with  less 
than  enough  to  live  a decent  human 
life.  In  Canada  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
situation  where  the  poor  are  literally 
becoming  worse  off  — where  the  mar- 
ginalized are  becoming  more  alienated. 

As  a member  of  the  world  commu- 
nity, is  Canada  promoting  peace  in  its 
policies  towards  other  nations  and 


peoples?  All  too  often  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  no.  All  too  often  our 
political  leaders  act  according  to  other 
motives  which  do  not  enhance  the 
climate  of  peace. 

Dorn  Helder  Camara,  a Brazilian 
Bishop  well  known  for  his  commitment 
to  peace,  stated  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  without  justice.  Recently  I read 
a wall  poster  in  a Latin  American  city 
which  stated:  The  new  name  for 
peace  is  justice.’ 

In  each  situation  we  find  ourselves 
— in  our  family  situation  — our  work 
situation  — there  are  conditions  and 
ingredients  necessary  for  the  experience 
of  peace.  In  our  own  country  and  in 
our  world,  the  climate  of  peace  is 
something  we  seek  to  build.  This  is  our 
mission  as  Christians  if  we  are  to  share 
with  Christ  in  the  building  up  of  His 
Kingdom  of  “Justice,  Peace  and 
Love.”* 
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The 

FOOD 

Shortage 


NATURAL  OR 
MAN-MADE  ? 


Vincent  Heffernan,  SFM. 

Fr.  Heffernan  is  currently  a member  of  the  education  team. 


\/lost  of  the  people  living  in  devel- 
oped countries  are  aware  of  a 
problem  of  food  shortage  in  the  third 
world.  Usually  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  extent  or  seriousness  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  cause  of  the  problem.  Be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  knowledge  in 
this  area,  they  usually  consider  it  a 
problem  of  laziness  or  lack  of  initiative 
and,  therefore,  a problem  to  be  solved 
only  by  the  people  of  the  third  world 
countries.  They  are  unaware  of  their 
own  involvement  in  this  situation,  that 
is,  how  their  prosperity  is  related  to 


the  suffering  of  many  people  in  the 
world. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  facts  that 
show  the  true  extent  of  the  food  short- 
age for  developing  countries.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  quite  obvious  after  a little 
reading  on  the  subject  that  we  in  the 
developed  countries  are  part  of  that 
problem.  Once  this  is  realized,  we  can 
begin  to  do  something  about  it.  How- 
ever, we  should  not  consider  this  as  a 
crisis  situation,  because  the  word  “cri- 
sis” gives  one  the  notion  that  the  situa- 
tion is  only  temporary  and  easily  solved 
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The  export  of  such  North  American 
technology  to  the  third  world  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  food  problem. 

Photo:  Quebec  Foreign  Missions. 


the  food?  Why  are  so  many  people 
hungry? 

The  first  thing  that  we  must  realize 
is  that  very  little  of  this  grain  is  grown 
in  the  third  world.  Most  of  it  is  grown 
in  developed  countries  and  controlled 
by  corporations  for  profits.  Most  of  it 
is  fed  to  cattle.  The  rest  goes  to  people 
who  can  afford  it,  namely  those  in  first 
world  countries  and  the  rich  in  the 
third  world. 

Corporations  invest  in  food  for 
profit,  not  to  feed  the  poor.  There  is 
no  particular  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  food  produced  in  the  world 
and  hunger  itself.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  of  food  produced 
and  monetary  profit.  When  there  are 
signs  of  decrease  in  profits  because  of 
plenty  of  food  then  production  is  cut 
back.  This  scarcity  causes  the  prices  to 
rise  and  profits  to  increase.  The  con- 
cern of  these  corporations  is  not  to 
feed  the  hungry  but  to  satisfy  their 
shareholders. 

These  corporations,  or  agribusiness 
as  they  are  usually  called,  are  situated 
in  developed  countries  but  have  their 
tentacles  in  most  of  the  third  world. 
They  control  most  of  the  good  agricul- 
tural land  and  grow  food,  not  for  the 
local  people,  but  for  export  to  the  de- 
veloped countries.  Their  farming  oper- 
ations in  these  third  world  countries 
are  highly  mechanized  in  order  to 
maximize  profits.  The  local  people 
they  do  hire  are  poorly  paid. 

If  a developing  country  of  the  third 
world  should  decide  to  diversify  its 
crops  and  expand  its  market,  it  is  se- 
verely penalized.  Trade  of  essential 
goods  may  be  stopped.  This  includes 
the  sale  of  technology  and  spare  parts 
which  it  has  come  to  rely  on. 


by  handouts.  The  problem  is  more 
complex  and  the  solution  long  term. 

First  we  need  to  let  go  of  our  myths 
about  food  shortages  and  see  the  truth. 

First  Myth 

The  first  myth  that  we  commonly 
hold  is  that  people  are  hungry  because 
of  a scarcity  of  food  and  agricultural 
land.  Yet  upon  investigation  we  find 
that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  food  in  to- 
day’s world.  Enough  grain  alone  is 
produced  annually  to  feed  everyone  in 
the  world  at  the  North  American  stan- 
dard of  3000  calories  a day. 

If  this  is  true,  what  has  happened  to 
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Enough  grain  is  produced  annually  to  feed  everyone  in  the  world  at  the  North 
American  standard  of  3,000  calories  a day. 


The  problem  is  not  scarcity  of  food 
and  land.  Rather,  it  is  one  of  control 
and  distribution.  For  example,  Bangla- 
desh has  just  half  the  number  of  peo- 
ple per  cultivated  acre  as  Taiwan  has. 

Yet  Taiwan  has  no  starvation  while 
Bangladesh  is  considered  one  of  the 
worst  basketcases  in  the  world.  If  the 
man-made  obstacles  were  removed, 
Bangladesh  could  feed  its  own  popula- 
tion using  only  its  own  resources. 

Second  Myth 

The  second  widespread  myth  is  that 
we  need  large  landowners  to  produce 
the  maximum  amount  of  food.  This  is 
absolutely  false.  Studies  have  shown 
that  the  small  farmer  produces  more 


per  acre  than  the  large  landowner;  in 
some  places  up  to  fourteen  times  more 
per  acre. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  man 
who  works  his  own  land  and  reaps  the 
profit  will  put  more  care  into  his  work 
than  the  one  who  works  for  a low 
wage  for  a large  landowner. 

A second  reason  is  that  large  land- 
owners  often  do  not  cultivate  their 
total  acreage.  This  is  done  to  keep 
production  down  and  profits  high. 

It  is  estimated  that,  on  the  large 
landholdings,  more  energy  is  used  to 
produce  a crop  than  is  gained  in  the 
crop  itself. 

Third  Myth 

A third  myth  that  we  believe  is  that 
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The  trade  balance  between  first  and  third  world  countries  is  very  unequal. 

Photo  Credit:  Quebec  Foreign  Mission  Society. 


by  giving  monetary  aid  to  governments 
of  third  world  countries,  we  will  be 
helping  the  poor.  What  usually  happens 
is  that  the  monetary  aid  just  gives  the 
developing  country  purchasing  power 
to  buy  essential  goods  from  the  donor 
country.  Profits  are  returned  to  the 
giver  while  the  poor  see  none  or  little 
of  the  benefit. 

One  way  that  agribusiness  has  of 
getting  more  profits  from  developing 
countries  is  to  create  a market  there 
through  advertising.  An  example  of 
this,  that  has  caused  much  consterna- 
tion recently,  is  the  campaign  by  Nestle 
to  sell  baby  formula  in  these  countries. 
Another  method  that  has  been  used  is 
the  giving  of  food  to  children  in  schools. 
This  creates  not  only  a taste  for  im- 
ported food  but  the  notion  that  locally 
grown  food  is  inferior. 


A similar  situation  existed  in  Guyana 
where  fish  was  imported  from  Canada. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  were 
fishing  in  Guyanese  waters  and  export- 
ing the  catch  to  their  own  country.  A 
positive  step  was  taken  in  this  regard 
when  the  government  of  Guyana 
banned  imported  fish  in  order  to  help 
the  local  fish  industry. 

Fourth  Myth 

There  is  a fourth  myth  on  which  we 
need  to  shed  some  light.  This  is  the  be- 
lief that  developing  countries  should 
grow  for  export  only  those  crops  in 
which  they  have  a natural  advantage 
and  use  the  earnings  to  import  foods 
and  industrial  goods.  At  first  glance 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  state- 
ment. The  problem,  however,  is  that 
the  natural  advantage  crops  such  as 
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cocoa,  coffee,  rubber,  tea  and  sugar 
are  those  with  low  nutritional  value. 

The  same  land  that  produces  these 
can  also  produce  highly  nutritional 
crops  such  as  grain,  legumes,  vegetables 
and  fruit.  In  fact,  from  1934  to  1938, 
Latin  America  was  the  world’s  largest 
exporter  of  grain.  Today  she  is  the 
world’s  largest  importer.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
people  to  feed,  but  rather,  to  the  con- 
trol that  agribusiness  exerts  over  crop 
production  in  Latin  America. 

Soyabean  is  a highly  nutritional 
crop  that  could  be  grown  in  most  third 
world  countries,  but  agribusiness  has 
controlled  its  production  so  that  it  is 
grown  in  developed  countries,  mainly 
the  United  States,  for  export.  One  third 
world  nation  that  imported  soyabean 
from  the  U.S.  had  ideas  about  reduc- 


ing its  imports  by  producing  a locally 
grown  soyabean  substitute.  This  never 
happened,  however,  because  the  coun- 
try was  threatened  with  a trade  boycott 
if  the  plan  was  implemented. 

Due  to  the  control  that  agribusiness 
has  on  the  production  of  food,  the 
trade  balance  between  first  and  third 
world  countries  is  very  unequal.  The 
first  world  is  increasing  its  profits  from 
this  trade  while  the  income  of  the 
third  world  is  decreasing.  In  1978 
Guyana  spent  more  money  to  produce 
the  sugar  than  it  received  from  the  sale 
of  it.  The  only  thing  that  keeps  the 
country  going  is  foreign  aid  and  the 
hope  that  the  price  of  sugar  will  rise. 

Much  of  the  foreign  exchange  earned 
from  export,  as  well  as  from  foreign 
aid,  does  not  help  the  poor  people.  It 
is  used  instead  to  import  food  which 


The  small  farmer  produces  more  per  acre  than  the  large  landowner. 

Photo  Credit:  Quebec  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
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Food  aid  is  not  the  long  term  answer  to  world  hunger. 

Photo  Credit:  Quebec  Foreign  Mission  Society. 


only  the  middle  and  upper  classes  can 
afford. 

Fifth  Myth 

Finally,  the  fifth  myth  is  that  hunger 
can  be  solved  by  a simple  re-distribution 
of  food.  North  America  has  been  called 
the  breadbasket  of  the  world.  Because 
of  this,  many  of  us  feel  that  the  burden 
of  feeding  the  poor  is  ours.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  the  feeling  that 
“they”  want  what  “we”  have.  We  figure 
that  we  can  give  a little  but  that  there 
isn’t  enough  to  bring  them  up  to  our 
standard.  Then  there  is  the  feeling  that 
if  they  would  only  work  a little  harder 
they  could  have  a standard  of  living 
comparable  to  our  own. 

The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 


merely  re-distributing  food.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  returning  the 
control  of  the  resources  of  food  pro- 
duction to  those  who  are  hungry,  that 
is,  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  is  also  a myth  to  think  that  North 
America  is  even  a breadbasket  for  North 
Americans.  We  are  only  20  percent  of 
the  world’s  population  but  we  use  80 
percent  of  the  world’s  resources.  Many 
of  these  resources  come  from  the  de- 
veloping countries  where  the  people 
are  poor  and  have  no  control  over 
them.  In  North  America,  it  takes  more 
energy  to  produce  the  food  than  is  in 
the  food  itself.  This  hardly  makes  the 
continent  a self-sufficient  breadbasket. 

Again,  to  say  that  the  people  in  the 
developing  countries  should  work  hard- 
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This  scene  is  a 
consequence  of 
the  food  short- 
age. is  it  natural 
or  man-made? 

Photo  Credit: 
Quebec  Foreign 
Mission  Society. 


er  and  thus  be  able  to  feed  themselves 
is  to  miss  the  ramifications  of  the  situa- 
tion. If  they  were  to  work  harder  they 
would  be  producing  more,  but  mostly 
for  us,  not  for  themselves.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  con- 
trol over  their  own  resources.  The  con- 
trol is  exercised  by  agribusiness  which 
is  situated  in  the  developed  countries. 
An  example  of  such  control  is  in  the 
Philippines  where  55  percent  of  the 
farming  acreage  is  used  by  multination- 


al corporations  for  export  crops. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  export  of 
North  American  technology  to  the 
third  world  would  solve  the  food  prob- 
lem. This  notion  is  rather  problematic, 
however,  because  food  production 
technology  in  North  America  is  geared 
primarily  to  profits.  As  much  as  possi- 
ble, labour  is  eliminated  in  order  to 
maximize  profits.  As  a result,  unem- 
ployment in  the  third  world  countries 
would  only  increase.  The  technology 
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needed  is  that  which  uses  the  existing 
labour  force,  and  which  helps  people 
to  produce  for  themselves. 

Positive  Steps  that  will  help 
Third  World  Countries. 

Once  the  myths  are  exposed  and 
the  truth  begins  to  emerge,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  something  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation. At  least  we  may  get  some  insight 
into  what  should  be  done,  even  though 
we  may  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

The  first  principle  is  that  a country 
should  be  concerned  with  feeding  its 
own  people  with  its  own  resources  be- 
fore exporting  anything.  There  is  no 
country  that  lacks  the  capacity  to  feed 
itself  sufficiently. 

Even  if  we  agree  with  this  principle 
of  “food  first”  the  problem  of  how  to 
do  it  still  remains. 

One  step  that  needs  to  be  taken  in 
this  direction  is  land  reform.  Large 
landholdings  that  have  been  used  to 
produce  food  for  export  should  be 
given  to  the  people  for  their  own  use. 

Where  more  highly  skilled  technol- 
ogy is  required,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  train  the  local  people.  This  should 
be  done  in  such  a way  that  they  can  be 
independent  of  developed  countries, 
not  only  in  the  area  of  skills,  but  also 
in  the  maintenance  of  equipment. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  developing 
countries  to  ban  imported  food  in 
order  to  help  develop  the  local  market. 
This  move  was  found  to  be  necessary 
in  Guyana,  for  example.  Potatoes,  ap- 
ples, grapes,  fish,  eggs  and  most 
canned  goods  were  banned  so  that 
there  would  be  room  for  the  local  in- 
dustries to  grow. 

If  each  country  has  full  control  of 
its  natural  resources,  it  will  of  course 
have  more  control  of  the  production 


and  use  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides. 
The  use  of  both  could  greatly  increase 
the  production  of  food  for  people  in 
the  third  world. 

There  is  a trend  today  in  North 
America  to  use  natural  forms  of  fertil- 
izer and  pesticides  rather  than  chemi- 
cally produced  ones.  For  example, 
tomato  crops  can  be  boiled  and  the 
water  used  as  an  insecticide  on  other 
plants.  This  approach  could  be  very 
helpful  in  developing  countries  to  keep 
cost  down  and  yield  high. 

Proper  storage  is  also  required  to 
eliminate  waste.  Ten  million  tons  of 
grain  are  lost  in  India  annually  through 
bad  storage.  This  loss  is  something  that 
developing  countries  cannot  afford, 
and  the  technology  is  available  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  It  just  has  to  be 
made  available  to  them. 

Some  of  the  technology  today 
which  uses  solar  energy  could  be  de- 
ployed to  great  advantage  in  develop- 
ing countries.  For  example,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  a solar  cooker  out  of  sheet 
metal  and  pipes.  The  cost  is  quite  low 
and  can  be  done  in  any  country  by  a 
welder. 

Conclusion 

Hunger  is  neither  an  accident  nor  is 
it  due  to  natural  causes.  It  is  the  result 
of  man-made  structures. 

For  these  structures  to  be  replaced 
by  ones  that  are  more  just,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  assistance  given  from  the 
developed  countries  be  accepted  only 
if  it  is  free  of  priorities  and  conditions 
imposed  by  the  donor  country. 

Developed  countries  cannot  solve 
the  problem  of  food  scarcity,  but  they 
can  help  by  removing  obstacles  which 
prevent  people  from  feeding  them- 
selves.* 
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Despite  improved  transportation  networks,  this  is  still  the  principal  highway  in 
Amazonas. 


Amazonian 

Christmas 


Michael  O’Kane,  SFM. 

Fr.  O’Kane  has  just  com- 
pleted his  term  as 
editor  of  Scarboro 
Missions. 


I am  looking  forward  to  celebrating 
■ Christmas  1980  in  the  prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara  — it  will  be  my  first  Christ- 
mas there  in  ten  years. 

In  reflecting,  perhaps  with  nostalgia, 
on  the  Christmases  I spent  in  Amazonas 
in  the  ’60s,  in  such  places  as  Itacoatiara, 
Urucara,  Sao  Sebastiao  and  Itapiranga, 
the  feast  was  a family  celebration  dis- 
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tinctly  marked  by  its  simplicity  and 
sharing.  Brazilians  have  a saying  — 
“ Deus  e Brasileiro  — God  is  a Brazilian” 
and  certainly  in  the  small  towns  and 
villages  along  the  Amazon,  Christmas 
was  a familial  birthday  party  to  com- 
memorate the  birthday  and  arrival  in 
our  world  of  God’s  Son,  Christ  Jesus, 
as  the  Saviour-brother. 

I remember  a caboclo  (a  man  from 
the  interior)  expressing  his  description 
of  God  as  Father:  “God  may  be  our 
creator,  He  may  be  a powerful  and 
omnipotent  being  in  His  acts  of  creation 
and  guiding  our  universe,  but  He  is  also 
a very  small  God,  just  like  we  are,  a lit- 
tle person.  And  He  is  a small  God  be- 
cause He  gave  us  his  Son,  a brother- 
redeemer,  who  was  small  just  like  us.”' 

This  close  identification  with  the 
poverty  and  simplicity  of  Christ’s  birth 
and  life  was  exemplified  by  the  forgiv- 
ing and  sharing  attitudes  and  customs 
of  the  people  at  Christmas-time.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  see  that  all  families 
would  have  sufficient  food  and  clothing 
for  the  festa.  It  was  a day  when  men 
and  women  (especially  family  mem- 
bers) would  seek  out  those  with  whom 
they  had  had  words,  those  they  had 
injured,  those  they  had  wronged,  and 
seek  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 
The  feast  was  always  low-key,  small, 
familial,  befitting  the  ‘small’  God 
among  them. 

In  some  of  the  interior  villages, 
Christmas  1980  will  be  celebrated  in 
this  way,  at  least  to  a degree.  But  west- 
ern development  and  materialism  have 
taken  over  Brazilian  society  in  the  ’70s 


These  ‘caboclos’  will  tell  you  that  “Deus  e 


and  even  the  Amazon  basin  and  its 
people  have  been  drastically  affected. 
The  cost  of  technological  and  material 
benefits  such  as  improved  communica- 
tion (new  highways,  roads,  etc.),  hos- 
pital and  health  care,  educational  facil- 
ities, light,  water  and  refrigeration  has 
been  irretrievably  high.  Amazonas,  like 
the  rest  of  Brazil,  has  become  a battle- 
ground for  power  and  profit.  Thou- 
sands of  hectares  of  virgin  forest  have 
given  way  to  huge  farms  which  pose  a 
threat  to  our  ecological  balance  and  to 
the  hundreds  of  small  farmers.  Land 
ownership  and  tenure  have  pitted  the 
powerful  and  rich  against  the  little 
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“The  cost  of  technological  and  mate- 
rial ' benefits’ . . .has  been  irretrievably 
high. 


Amazonian  farmer.  The  indigenous 
people  have  been  methodically  and 
ruthlessly  driven  further  and  further 
back  into  the  jungles,  and  their  decima- 
tion as  a people  has  become  a cruel 
reality. 

Christmas  1980  will  be  celebrated 
in  Amazonas  amidst  the  reality  of  the 
present.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  Chris- 
tian communities  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  prelacy,  it  will  be  a cele- 
bration of  hope  and  faith  in  the  small 
God  who  has  given  His  Son,  the  Christ 
Child,  to  Brazilians  to  transform  them 
into  His  people  — so  that  He,  as  father, 
can  truly  be  a Brazilian  God.» 
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Gift 

Giving 

in 

Japan 


*One  Canadian  dollar  equals  186  Japanese 
yen. 

However,  if  the  married  person  was 
a blood  relation,  about  42,500  yen  was 
spent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  or  she 
was  a distant  relative,  the  gift  was  scaled 
down  to  about  26,000  yen.  But,  if  the 
housewife  did  not  attend  the  reception 
to  which  she  was  invited,  the  gift 
amounted  to  two-thirds  to  a half  of 
those  brought  by  invited  guests  who 
actually  attended.  Got  the  picture?  If 
you’re  confused  now,  just  wait  until 
you’ve  finished  the  rest  of  this  article. 

To  celebrate  a birth,  cash  gifts  were 
about  12,000  yen  for  a relative,  and 
around  6,000  yen  for  a friend  or  neigh- 
bour. 

Congratulatory  money  offered  a 


In  Japan,  gift  giving  is  a way  of  life. 
"This  was  the  finding  of  a survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Sanwa  Bank  on  how 
much  housewives  spent  on  ceremonial 
occasions  such  as  coming  of  age,  mar- 
riage, funerals  and  ancestral  worship. 

Housewives  in  Japan’s  major  cities 
(Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kobe  and  Nagoya) 
spent  money  on  2.2  occasions  on  the 
average  for  wedding  gifts,  0.8  occasions 
for  school  matriculation  gifts  and  2.4. 
occasions  for  funeral  offerings. 

The  price  of  the  gift  varied  a great 
deal  depending  on  the  circumstances. 
For  example,  congratulatory  gifts 
made  by  the  housewives  when  they  at- 
tended a wedding  reception  in  which 
the  groom  or  bride  was  the  husband’s 
co-worker  cost  about  14,000  *yen. 
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Our  author,  Father 
Morrissey,  SFM. 


Tom  Morrissey,  SFM. 

Fr.  Morrissey  is  pastor  in 
Osaka. 


relative  for  his  son’s  or  daughter’s  ad- 
mission to  a primary  or  junior  high 
school  was  about  10,000  yen,  and  for 
the  son  or  daughter  of  a friend  or  ac- 
quaintance the  amount  averaged  6,800 
yen.  In  contrast,  gifts  to  a family  whose 
offspring  entered  a high  school  or  col- 
lege ranged  from  about  13,000  yen  to 
16,000  yen  regardless  of  the  house- 
wife’s relation  to  the  recipient. 

Funeral  offerings  averaged  7,100 
yen  in  the  case  of  the  husband’s  sub- 
ordinate or  superior.  But  in  the  case  of 
a blood  relation,  the  amount  was  much 
larger,  about  49,000  yen  for  the  fu- 
neral of  a parent  of  a close  relative  and 
1 0,500  yen  for  the  service  of  a relative. 

Funeral  offerings  in  the  case  of  a 
neighbor  averaged  not  more  than  3,000. 
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The  price  of  a gift  for  a wedding  varies  considerably.  It  all  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


About  91  per  cent  of  the  housewives 
polled  said  they  spent  money  on  mid- 
summer gifts  and  about  95  per  cent  on 
year-end  gifts.  The  average  housewife 
sent  such  presents  on  6.6  occasions. 
Most  of  the  housewives  making  such 
gifts  were  in  their  forties,  indicating 
that  people  in  their  forties  have  more 
social  obligations  than  those’ in  other 
age  brackets. 

Some  5,000  yen  headed  prices  of 
midsummer  and  year-end  gifts,  but  the 
average  expenditure  was  slightly  higher 
for  year-end  gifts. 

Most  of  the  pollees  said  they  paid 
10,000  yen  to  a Buddhist  priest  for 
chanting  the  sutra  at  a memorial  ser- 
vice, but  in  the  Tokyo  metropolitan 


sphere  many  of  the  women  paid  30,000 
yen. 

Votive  offerings  at  memorial  services 
averaged  7,500  yen,  but  here,  too, 
there  was  a marked  regional  difference 
in  the  value. 

As  for  gifts  for  graduation,  employ- 
ment and  coming  of  age,  the  average 
was  10,000  yen.  Most  of  the  house- 
wives said  they  gave  their  children’s 
teacher  5,000  yen  whenever  a school 
function  involving  pupils  was  held. 

I could  go  on.  . .and  on.  . .and  on! 
But,  I think  this  is  sufficient  to  give 
you  a few  insights  into  the  Japanese 
way  of  doing  things.  Gift  giving  in 
Japan  is  not  only  expected  — it’s  a 
way  of  life.* 
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The 
Shepherds 
and  the 
Pueblos 

•lovenes 

Jack  Lynch,  SFM. 


|t  could  have  been  in  parts  of  Ottawa, 
Halifax  or  Regina.  The  difference  is 
that  there  isn’t  any  snow  and  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact  the  sun  is  bright  and  warm. 
Many  are  off  to  Mass,  others  have  gone 
to  the  beaches  along  the  Pacific,  while 
still  others  hustle  around  to  wish 
friends  and  family  well.  It’s  only  when 
'you  tune  in  Radio  del  Pacifico  and 
hear  Crosby  crooning  White  Christmas 
and  see  the  artificial  Christmas  trees  in 
store  windows  that  you  realize  it’s 
Christmas  Day  in  the  more  affluent 
areas  of  Lima.  Of  course,  here  there 
will  be  turkey  and  the  exchanging  of 
gifts. 


Christmas  in  the  pueblos  jovenes  or 
shantytowns  around  Lima  is  consider- 
ably different  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  live  there.  For  many 
it’s  a workday  as  usual.  For  others  it’s 
another  day  wondering  and  worrying 
how  they  are  going  to  feed  and  clothe 
their  families.  In  our  parish,  Christ,  the 
Light  of  the  World,  50  per  cent  of  the 
workforce  is  either  unemployed  or 
underemployed  (i.e.  don’t  receive  the 
minimum  wage.) 

If  possible,  parents  will  try  to  get 
some  small  toy  for  their  children. 
There  is  no  exchanging  of  gifts  as  you 
find  in  the  middle  and  upper  class  sec- 
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One  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  the  ‘pueblos  jovenes’  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  young  children. 


tions  of  Lima.  If  the  budget  permits, 
the  extras  might  include  a cup  of  hot 
chocolate  or  a piece  of paneton  (alight 
fruit  cake). 

There  are  personal  elements.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  visiting  — parents,  in- 
laws, and  other  friends  and  relatives. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  on  Christmas  Eve 
at  midnight  the  streets  are  deserted. 
It’s  a time  to  be  at  home.  Families 
gather  around  the  nacimiento  (the  crib 
scene)  to  give  each  other  the  familiar 
abrazo  (embrace). 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  celebrate 
the  birth  of  Jesus  and  in  that  religious 
celebration  we  discover  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Christmas  for  us  in  the  pueblos 
jovenes. 


“In  the  countryside  dose  by  there 
were  shepherds  who  lived  in  the 
fields  and  took  it  in  turns  to  watch 
their  flocks  during  the  night/’ 

Over  the  past  few  years  our  reflections 
in  preparation  for  Christmas  and  at  the 
Masses  on  Christmas  Day,  have  seen  a 
keen  interest  in  the  shepherds.  For 
many,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  identify 
with  them.  They  were  poor,  hard-work- 
ing people,  who  were  awaiting  the 
Messiah,  the  one  who  was  going  to  lib- 
erate His  people.  They  knew  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

“Wide  is  his  dominion  in  a place  that 
has  no  end  for  the  throne  of  David 
and  for  his  royal  power  which  he 
establishes  and  makes  secure  in  jus- 
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tice  and  integrity.  ” 

And  yet  the  Lord,  the  Messiah,  chose  to 

reveal  Himself  to  these  poor  shepherds. 

“The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
them  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  them.  They  were  terri- 
fied but  the  angel  said,  ' Do  not  be 
afraid.  Listen,  / bring  you  news  of 
great  joy,  a joy  to  be  shared  by  the 
whole  people.  ’ ” 


He  chose  not  only  to  reveal  himself  to 
those  humble  people  but  it  was  through 
them,  the  poor,  that  the  Lord’s  pre- 
sence was  revealed  to  others. 

“When  they  saw  the  child  they  re- 
peated what  they  had  been  told 
about  him,  and  everyone  who  heard 
it  was  astonished  at  what  the  shep- 
herds had  to  say.  “ 

Imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  shep- 


Father  Lynch  (bottom)  and  some  friends. 
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If  the  budget  permits,  a Christmas  extra  might  include  a cup  of  hot  chocolate. 


herds  at  being  in  the  position  of  hear- 
ing and  being  witness  to  “this  thing 
that  has  happened  which  the  Lord 
made  known  to  us.”  Even  greater  would 
be  the  astonishment  of  the  others  to 
hear  “the  news  of  great  joy”  from 
these  lowly  shepherds,  often  considered 
to  be  the  marginated  of  their  society. 

We  are  left  to  wonder,  as  did  the 
psalmist,  at  the  fact  that  “The  Lord’s 
ways  are  not  our  ways.’’  The  wisdom, 
the  care  and  the  love  of  the  Lord  for 
His  people  is  seen  in  His  humble  birth. 
He  must  have  thrown  the  shepherds 
into  confusion.  They  anxiously  awaited 
an  earthly  king  as  their  Messiah  and 
yet  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  chose  a 
humble  birth,  chose  to  identify  Himself 
with  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  with 


those  on  the  fringes. 

In  other  words,  the  Lord  obliged 
the  shepherds  to  believe  in  themselves, 
in  their  dignity,  in  the  Lord’s  love  for 
them  because  they  had  to  accept  one 
of  their  own  as  the  Messiah. 

He  obliges  all  of  us  to  believe  that 
He  is  with  us,  that  He  cares  and  loves 
us,  and  that  in  a very  special  way  He  is 
with  the  poor  and  reveals  Himself  to 
us  through  them. 

He  particularly  obliges  the  poor  to 
believe  in  themselves  and  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  live  as  sons  of  God,  “in 
justice  and  integrity.”  The  call  to  be- 
lieve in  Emmanuel,  ‘God  with  us’  and 
to  believe  in  ourselves,  is  the  Lord’s 
gift.  It’s  the  real  gift  and  the  real  mean- 
ing of  His  birth.* 
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Silver 

Anniversary 


Vincent  Daniel,  SFM. 

Fr.  Daniel  is  presently  involved  in 
counselling  and  parish  work  in  Canada. 


On  Saturday,  December  17,  1955, 
three  young  men  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  were  ordained 
to  the  priesthood.  Bishop  Joseph  Ryan 
ordained  Peter  Toth  in  Hamilton,  On- 
tario. Vincent  McGough  and  I were 
ordained  together  in  Toronto’s  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church  by  James  Charles 
Cardinal  McGuigan.  We  three  Scarboro 
Fathers  were  still  studying  Theology  at 
St.  Augustine’s  Seminary  with  sixteen 
students  who  were  ordained  the  follow- 
ing spring  or  summer  for  various  dio- 
ceses in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Blessed  Sacrament  was  the  home 
parish  of  Vincent  McGough.  Mine  was 
always  Holy  Rosary  in  Toronto  while 
Peter  Toth  lived  in  Hamilton’s  St.  Pat- 
rick’s parish.  So,  the  day  after  our  Or- 
dination, we  celebrated  our  first  Sol- 
emn High  Mass  in  our  respective  home 
parish  churches. 


When  we  completed  our  theological 
studies,  we  received  our  appointments. 
Peter  Toth  was  appointed  to  the  Philip- 
pine mission,  Vincent  McGough  to 
Japan  and  I was  to  work  in  our  Pro- 
motion Department  and  live  at  our 
Scarboro  House,  then  located  in  To- 
ronto’s Rosedale  district  at  60  Crescent 
Road.  It  was  a disappointment  for  me 
as  I had  wished  to  receive  an  Appoint- 
ment to  a foreign  mission,  preferably 
Japan. 

During  the  summer  of  1956,  we 
had  some  holidays  and  also  helped  in 
parish  work.  My  holiday  month  was 
spent  visiting  our  parishes  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Then  I helped  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  parish  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Father  Vincent  McGough 
sent  me  a card  from  where  he  was  help- 
ing in  a parish  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  In 
September,  I was  at  60  Crescent  Road 
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Scarboro  Fathers , 
Peter  Toth  (It.), 
Vincent  McGough 
(top  rt.) 
and  Vincent 
Daniel  as 
they  appeared 
just  prior  to  their 
ordination  in 
1955. 


and  my  friend  Vincent  McGough  visited 
us  there  with  Father  Jim  Macintosh 
before  they  left  by  train  for  Vancouver, 
from  where  they  were  scheduled  to  fly 
to  Japan.  Father  Jim  Macintosh  had 
spent  seven  years  as  a missionary  in 
Japan  and  was  returning  after  a fur- 
lough. 

Many  readers  of  SCARBORO  MIS- 
SIONS know  what  happened.  Both 
Scarboro  Fathers  Jim  Macintosh  and 
Vincent  McGough  were  killed  when 
their  plane  crashed  at  Kodiak  Island,  a 


refuelling  base.  It  was  a terrible  shock 
for  everyone  who  knew  these  fine 
young  Scarboro  Fathers. 

Father  Peter  Toth’s  appointment 
was  changed.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
Philippines,  he  went  to  Japan  where  he 
stayed  for  five  years  until  he  was  re- 
called to  take  a post-graduate  course 
and  teach  in  our  Seminary.  Father 
Toth  later  worked  in  a parish  in  Hull, 
Quebec  and  is  presently  studying 
Spanish  in  Mexico  and  plans  to  join 
our  Scarboro  missionaries  in  the  Do- 
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Father  Daniel 
was  in  the 
first  group  of 
Scarboro  Fathers 
that  went  to 
Brazil  in  1961. 


minican  Republic. 

Meanwhile,  I had  spent  my  first  five 
years  in  the  priesthood  as  a member  of 
Scarboro’s  promotion  team.  We  trav- 
elled a great  deal  around  Canada  and 
the  United  States  preaching  about  for- 
eign missions  and  visiting  school  chil- 
dren to  foster  vocations. 

In  1961,  the  Society  accepted  a new 
mission.  This  was  in  Brazil’s  Amazon 
jungle.  Five  Scarboro  Fathers  were 
chosen  to  be  the  first  group.  We  were 
Paul  McFlugh,  Michael  O’Kane,  Douglas 
MacKinnon,  George  Marskell  and  my- 
self. Father  (now  Bishop)  McHugh  and 
I travelled  by  ship  from  New  York  to 
Brazil  to  accompany  our  supplies.  The 
other  three  flew  to  Brazil.  We  studied 
the  Portuguese  language  in  Anapolis, 
Goias,  near  the  capital  city  of  Brasilia. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  Amazon, 


the  American  Redemptorist  priests 
helped  us  a great  deal.  They  had  been 
working  in  the  Amazon  area  for  many 
years.  Finally,  from  Manaus,  we  took 
over  a large  territory  called  the  Prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara.  We  published  many  arti- 
cles in  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  about 
our  missionary  experiences  in  the 
Amazon.  Now,  of  course,  the  presiding 
Prelate  is  Bishop  George  Marskell. 

As  I look  over  the  last  twenty-five 
years  as  a Scarboro  Father,  I thank 
God  for  the  many  blessings  He  has  be- 
stowed on  all  of  us.  I also  thank  the 
many  readers  of  SCARBORO  MIS- 
SIONS who  have  been  our  friends  and 
benefactors  and  “made  it  all  happen.” 
You  are  constantly  in  my  prayers  and 
I ask  your  continued  remembrances  in 
your  conversations  with  Almighty 
God.* 
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Has  our  life-style  in 
Canada  affected  that  of 
this  Peruvian  girl? 


Greg  Chisholm,  SFM. 

Fr.  Chisholm  works  in  Cristo, 
Luz  del  Mundo  parish  on 
the  outskirts  of  Lima, 
Peru. 


\A/hy  are  we  asked  to  consider  so 
* * dreary  a subject  as  the  starving 
millions  at  Christmas?  After  all,  is  it 
not  a time  for  feasting,  for  enjoying 
oneself,  for  visiting  friends  and  rela- 
tives, for  exchanging  gifts?  Is  it  not,  in 
short,  a festive  event,  a happy  and  joy- 
ous occasion? 

Celebration  amidst  world  hunger 
would  seem  rather  out  of  place,  even 
contradictory.  What  is  there  to  cele- 
brate, you  may  ask,  when  two  billion 
people  are  hungry,  when  nearly  500 
million  people  are  daily  haunted  by 
the  spectre  of  starvation? 

The  answer  to  that  question  very 
much  depends  on  the  meaning  we  at- 


tach to  the  birth  and  life  of  Jesus. 

Jesus’  birth,  his  taking  on  of  our 
humanity,  was  God’s  way  of  concretely 
expressing  His  love  for  us.  Like  every 
human  being  before  him  and  since, 
Jesus  laughed  and  cried,  experienced 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  underwent  peri- 
ods of  well-being  and  suffering.  In  this 
way,  Jesus  expressed  his  solidarity 
with  and  concern  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  ever  created. 

In  addition,  Jesus  was  born  in  a 
stable  amidst  the  stench  of  dung,  old 
straw  and  animals.  It  was  symbolic  of 
the  poor  and  simple  life  he  was  to  lead. 
Furthermore,  his  humble  birth  and  the 
overall  simplicity  of  his  life-style  were 
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Hunger 
and  the 
Celebration 

of 

Christmas 


meant  as  an  example,  for  all  genera- 
tions to  come,  of  how  to  live. 

Christmas,  then,  is  not  only  a cele- 
bration of  Jesus’  birth.  It  is  also  an  af- 
firmation of  his  message  that  God 
wants  us  to  live  simply  and  humbly, 
that  He  wants  us  to  live  out  our  concern 
for  our  fellow  human  beings,  in  a con- 
crete way,  just  as  Jesus  did. 

Since  childhood,  Christmas  has 
been  a time  at  which  we  traditionally 
are  asked  to  remember  the  “less  fortu- 
nate.” More  and  more,  Canadian  Cath- 
olics are  deeply  concerned  about  world 
hunger  — and  not  only  at  Christmas. 
This  concern,  however,  has  all  too  often 
been  accompanied  by  ignorance  as  to 


hunger’s  underlying  causes,  some  of 
which  Vince  Heffernan,  SFM,  has  de- 
lineated in  a preceding  article.  As 
another  writer  so  aptly  put  it:  “We 
have  been  concerned  about  the  victims 
without  examining  deeply  enough  the 
mechanisms  that  created  them.” 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  world 
hunger  is  our  living  habits.  Every  day 
of  the  year,  the  legion  of  underfed, 
malnourished  and  starving  people  in- 
creases. Every  day  of  the  year,  people 
in  rich  nations  such  as  Canada  eat, 
drink,  smoke  and  waste  in  a frenzied 
fashion.  Relative  to  the  life  styles  of 
the  two-thirds  of  humanity  that  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night,  ours  is  one  of 
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excessive,  hence  sinful,  consumption. 

This  situation,  in  fact,  is  not  new. 
The  Fathers  of  the  early  Church  repeat- 
edly condemned  those  who  had  con- 
vinced themselves  that  their  life  style 
did  not  affect  others.  They  continually 
castigated  the  “haves”  for  their  unjust 
relationships  with  the  “have-nots”,  for 
their  uncaring  attitudes,  for  their  refus- 
al to  live  simply  and  humbly. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  was  particu- 
larly vocal  on  this  subject.  His  message 
to  the  rich  was  clear  and  unequivocal: 
“Do  not  say,  ‘I  am  spending  what  is 
mine;  I am  enjoying  what  is  mine.  In 
reality  it  is  not  yours  but  another’s.’  ” 
St.  Jerome  concluded  that  the  existence 
of  poor  people,  when  others  were  rich, 
was  a horrid  crime.  “.  . .all  riches  come 
from  injustice.  Unless  one  person  has 
lost,  another  cannot  find.  Therefore  I 
believe  the  popular  proverb  is  very 
true  — the  rich  person  is  either  an  un- 
just person  or  the  heir  of  one.” 

St.  Basil  the  Great  was  no  less  harsh : 
“When  someone  steals  a man’s  clothes, 
we  call  him  a thief.  Should  we  not  give 
the  same  name  to  one  who  could  clothe 
the  naked  and  does  not?  The  bread  in 
your  cupboard  belongs  to  the  hungry 
man;  the  coat  hanging  unused  in  your 
closet  belongs  to  the  man  who  needs  it; 


To  paraphrase  St.  Basil:  “The  food  in 
your  fridge  belongs  to  the  hungry 
man.  ” 


the  shoes  rotting  in  your  closet  belong 
to  the  man  who  has  no  shoes;  the 
money  which  you  hoard  up  belongs  to 
the  poor.” 

In  a similar  fashion,  the  Fathers  of 
the  contemporary  Church  continue  to 
speak  in  this  vein.  The  Canadian  bish- 
ops, for  example,  have  pointed  out 
that  every  pound  of  beef  we  consume 
requires  21  pounds  of  grain  to  produce. 
This  is  the  very  grain  that  could  be 
used  by  the  poor  to  make  bread.  In 
their  1974  Labour  Day  message,  the 
bishops  pointed  out  that  if  Canadians 
ate  one  less  hamburger  per  week,  one 
million  tons  of  grain  would  become 
available  to  feed  an  additional  five  mil- 
lion people.  No  wonder  they  concluded 
that  “the  rich  man’s  meat  takes  away 
the  poor  man’s  bread.” 

I n essence,  what  the  Church  Fathers, 
both  then  and  now,  had  to  say  only 
echoed  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  teach- 
ings that  come  to  us  as  much  through 
the  example  of  his  life  as  through  his 
words.  Simplicity,  humility  and  fra- 
ternal concern  — these  are  the  constit- 
uent elements  that  must  characterize 
the  lives  of  those  who  follow  Jesus.  To 
incorporate  these  into  our  way  of  life 
is  the  first  step  in  coming  to  grips  with 
our  causal  role  in  making  the  world 
hungry.  To  celebrate  his  birth  is  to  af- 
firm our  resolve  to  share  the  burdens 
of  the  poor  and  the  hungry.  . .just  as 
Jesus  did.* 
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The  Christian  missionary  who  is  sent  to  other  lands  and  cultures  carries  a testi- 
mony of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  all  people.  This  message  must  be  brought 
back  to  Canadians  who  send  us  forth.  You  can  help  the  Society  in  this  endeavour 
by  a gift  subscription  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  for  a friend  or  relative. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  MIM  1M4,  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 

GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 


To 

Name 

□ One  year 

□ Two  years 

□ Life 

From 

Name 

$ 3.00 
$ 5.00 
$50.00 

Address 

Address 

City 

City 

Province 

Province 

Postal  Code 


Postal  Code 


CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


